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PKEFACE. 


w 


Thkre is no country in the world more interesting 
to tlie antiquary and scholar than that which was 
known to the ancients as Kthiopia above Kgypt,” 
the Nubia and Abyssinia of the present day. It 
was universally regarded by the poets and [)hiloso- 
pliers of Greece as the cra<lle of thosti arts^ which at 
a later period covered the kingdom of the Pharaohs 
wdth so inanv wonderful monuments, as also of 

* I 

those religious rites wliichj after being slightly 
modified by the priests of ThebeSj we]^‘ adopted by 
the ancestors of Homer and Virgil as the basis of 
their mythology. A description of this nnuarkable 
nation^ therefore, became *la, necessary supplement 
to the View of Ancient and Modern Egypt, which 
has been some time before the public. 

In tracing the <ronnexion of the primitive people 
who dwelt on the Upper Nile with the inhabitants 
of Arabia and of the remoter East, I have availed 
myself of the latest information that could be de¬ 
rived from Continental authors as well as from the 
volumes of such of our own triwellers^ as have 
ascended above the Second Cataract. The work of 
Heeren on the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of 
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the Cart]iagiiiianSj Ethiopians; and Egyptians^ pos¬ 
sesses considerable value, not less on account of the 

I 

ingenious views which it unfolds, than for the happy 
applicati{)n oi ancient literature to the illustration 
and embellishment of the main hypothesis. 

The reader will be surprised at the extent and 
magnificence of the architectural remains of Nubia, 
which, in some instan<;es, have been found to rival, 
and, in others, even to surpass the more celebrated 
buildings of Egypt. It will no longer be denied by 
any one who has seen the splendid work of Gau, 
that the pattern or type of those stupendous erec¬ 
tions, which continue to cx(;itc the admiration of 
the tourist at Kamac, Luxor, and Ghizeh, may be 
detected in the numerous monuments still visible 
between the site of the famed JVIeroe and the Falls of 
Es Souan. .The more learned among professional 
artists arc now Jiearly unanimous in the opinion that 
the principles of architecture as well as of religious 
belief have descended from Ethiopia to Egypt; re¬ 
ceiving improvement in their progress downward, 
till at length their triumph was completed at Dios- 
polls, in the palace of Osymandias and the temple 
of*Jupiter Ammon. 

The late expedition of Ishmael Pasha into Sen- 
naar and the other countries bounded by the two 
great branches of tJie Nile, has added materially to 
our topograpliioal knowledge of that portion of Af¬ 
rica,—one of the least frequented by Europeans. 
Cailliaud, English, and Linaiit have supplied to the 
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geographer some important notices relative to th« 
position of certain towns and mountains^ of which 
only the names had formerly been conveyed to our 
ears. The Publishers have taken the utmost pains 
to embody in the map, prefixed to this volume, the 
results of the latest discoveries accomplished by 
British, French, and American travellers, under the 
protection of the Turkisli army. 

But no considefaiion associated with the history 
of Etliiopia is more interesting than the fact that 
the Christian religion, received about fifteen hun. 
dred years ago, <?ontinues to be professed by the 
great majority of the people. In regard to the mix¬ 
ture of Jewish rites with tlio institutions of the 
Gospel, still observable among the Abyssinians, I 
have suggested some reiiections which seem calcu¬ 
lated to throw a new light on that obscure subject. 
Of the literature of the same nation, so far as the 
relics could be collected from their chronicles and 
books of devotion, a suitable account has been given; 
connected in some degree with the brighter prospects 
which may yet be entertained by the friends hf theo¬ 
logical learning as arising from the well-directed 
efforts of certain benevolent associations in this 
country. 

For some valuable information not hitherto pub¬ 
lished, I am indebted to William Erskine, Esq. of 
Blackburn, late of Bombay, who kindly placed in 
my hands two large manuscript volumes, contain¬ 
ing Travels and Letters written in the East. Among 
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Ahese is a number of communi<iations from Mr Na¬ 
thanael Pearce, during his residence in Abyssinia, 
addressed to several British Residents at Mocha and 
Bombay, and embracing the more prominent events 
of his history between the yjiiars^lRlO and 1818. 

In like manner I hgive to express my obligations 
to Captain Armstrong of the Royal Artillery, wdio, 
in the course of his trav(;is in Nubia, made draw‘- 
ings and measurements of the principal temples as 
far south as Wady Haifa. By means of these I 
have been enabled to ascertain the exact dimensions 
of several of those structures, the views of which 
have been given by some recent tourists with more 
attention to elegamxi than to professional accuracy 
in the details. 

In order to render this litth^ volume as complete 
as possiblci^the I’ublishers obtained the assistance of 
two eminent naturalists, Mr Wilson and Dr Gke- 
viLLE ; to the former of whom the reader ow'cs the 
instructive cha])ter on.- Zoology, while to the latter 
he is under a similar obligation for the Botanical 
outline, in which are ably described the veg(‘table 
productions of the Abyssinian provinces. 

To complete the plan entertained with respect to 
Africa, there remains yet one volume, which will 
appear in due time, on the History, Antiquities, 
and Present Condition of the Baubauy States. 


Edinburgh, March 1833. 
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NUBIA ANt) ABYSSINIA. 


'CHAFTKll I. 

Introduction. 

Djfliculties to be encountered bv Ilio HiKlorian of Etliiopiu—Record 
of Monument.^; their Uncertainty—Obstacles which oppo.sed the 
Kiiowlcdjjje of the Ancients—Siippositii)n that Civilisation de¬ 
scended the Nile—Proi^’ess o^ (Oriental Emigration—Ile.scni- 
blaiice of Nubian Temples to tbo.se of India—E’ame of Ancient 
Etliiopiau.s—Ambipiily of the Term—Two fjrrjit Classes of 
Afrienn.s—Mixture of Arabians—Opinion of Heeren a.s to Lan- 
{fua^e—Di.scoveries of Horneinann /md T.j'on—Tuarick.s and 
'I’ibliotis—Nubians—Aby'jsiniaiis—Hypfdhesis of Hceien—Con¬ 
nexion of (Commerce and Religion—Chiun of Temples—Similar 
Connexion among Jews and Christians—hiarJy improvement 
of E’tlHopions; mentioned in Scripture—Defence of the Opi¬ 
nion that Egj'pt derived Learning and Science from ihc Uppei 
Nile. 

In attempting to trace the liistory of tlie coaiitries 
known to the ancients l>y the name of Ethiopia, 
we have to encounter the numerous obstacles whicli 
arise from the absence of a national literature, as 
well as from a succession of conquests made l>y a 
variety of barbarous tribes. Here indeed, as in 
Egypt, we possess the record of monuments which 
indicate the genius and religion of the people hy 
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whom the litnd was occupied at a very distant pe¬ 
riod ; but it is manifest that^ in reading the Ian- 
guage supplied by the arts, it must be extremely 
difficult to avoid the ambiguity inseparable from 
their expression in regard to the precise date at 
which they flourished. The ruitis of cities, of tem¬ 
ples, and of obelisks, may no doubt bear evidence 
to the wisdom of former ages, to the power of con¬ 
querors, aJid to the spirit of iiiagnilicence which 
threw a transient splendour even over the path of de¬ 
structive armies ; still, we cannot discover in them 
the genealogy of the nations to whom they were in¬ 
debted for their origin, nor the earliest rudiments 
of that mechanical skill of which they illustrate so 
strikingly the progress and tlie perfection. A cloud 
hangs over the horizon of that remote antiquity 
with which we are desirous to become acquainted ; 
and as the current of time carries us still farther 
away from ,the point whither our researches are di¬ 
rected, wx‘ can hardly he said to enjoy the encourage¬ 
ment which arises from the hope of a successful re¬ 
sult. 

Egypt, from its vicinity to the Mediterranean, as 
also to the great thorouglifare whi<!h connected Asia 
with Europe, was comparatively well known to the 
Jiistorians of Greece. An intercourse w^as long main- 
taiiied between the philosophers of that country and 
the priesthood of the Nibs which has proved the 
medium of much valuable information respecting 
the early kingdoms of Thebes and Memphis. But 
the difficulty of penetrating into ^Vestern Ethiopia 
checked at once the ardour of ambition and the en¬ 
terprise of science. Neither the arms of Cambyses 
nor the curiosity of Pythagoras could find a path 
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into the regions of the Bahr el Ahiad, so as to la 3 fc 
open the wonders of Meroe^ or reveal to Europe the 
mysteries of its learning, its science, and*its religious 
faith. 

There is little doubt, however, that the treasures 
of knowledge, like the fertilizing current of the Nile, 
have descended the valley, • which, beginning at 
Sennaar, terminates at Alexandria ; and moreover, 
that the progress of civilisation must originally have 
taken the same direction, moving from the south 
towards the north- The ancient historians are una¬ 
nimous in the opinion, that the City of a Hundred 
Gates owed its foundation to a people who dwelt 
above the Cataracts ; and that at a more recent pe¬ 
riod, when Lower Egypt began to possess a rich soil 
fitted for all the purposes of agriculture, and prove 
itself equal to the maintenance of a large population, 
the principal scat of government was removed to 
Meinphis. A similar cause perhaps, at^ still later 
date, gave rise to the removal of the (;a[)ital to its 
present position, as well as to the erection of the se¬ 
veral towns whi(*h from time, to time havt* occupied 
the productive plains of the J^elta- 

To account for the facts just stated, we must sup¬ 
pose I''at the stream of emigration which, issuing 
from the months of the Euj)hrates, pursued its course 
both eastward and westward along the coast of Asia, 
had at an early age reached the Straits of Bab ei 
Mandeb. The adventurers, instead of proceeding 
up the'Red Sea, which is remarkable for its dan¬ 
gerous navigation, appear to have mpde their way 
into Abyssinia by some of those mouritain-jiasseK 
that still connect the Arabian Gulf with the higher 
valleys of the Nile. There is indeed the best reason 
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4,0 believe that those lateral defiles which form the 
line of coromunication between the sea and the 
great rivers’of Ethiopia, witnessed the earliest ex¬ 
peditions from the East; consisting of those daring 
spirits who, in the pursuits of commerce, or in search 
of more fertile lands, or of hills enriched with gold, 
pushed their discoveries into Habesh, Nubia, and 
Sennaar. 

The most obvious confirmation of the opinion now 
stated, may be drawn from the strikijigr<‘semblance 
which is known to subsist between the usages, the 
superstitions, the arts, and the mythology, of the 
ancient inha])itants of Western India and those of 
the first settlers on the Upper Nile. The sanctuaries 
of Nubia, for example, exhibit the same features, 
whether as to the style of architecture or the forms 
of worship which must have been practised in them, 
wuth the similar temples that have been recently 
examined hi the neighbourhood of Kombay. In 
Iwth cases they consist of vast excavations hewn out 
ill the solid body of a hill or mountain, and are de¬ 
corated with huge figures, whi<*h shadow forth the 
same powers of nature, or serve as emblems to de¬ 
note ll»e same qualities in the subordinate divinities 
which w'^ere imagined to preside over the material 
universe. 

We have elsewhere mentioned as a proof of this 
hypothesis, the very remarkable fact, that the se- 
])oys, who joined the British army in Egypt, im¬ 
agined that they found their own temples in the 
ruins of Dendera, and were greatly incensed at the 
natives for neglecting the ancient deities, whose 
statues are still preserved. So strongly, indeed, 
were they themselves impressed with this identity. 
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that they proceeded to perform their devotions with 
all the ceremonies practised in their native land. 
There is a resemblance too in the minor^instrumonts 
of their superstition,—the lotus, the lingam, and 
the serpent,—which can hardly be regarded as acci¬ 
dental. But it is, no 'doubt, in the immense ex¬ 
tent, the gigantic plan, the vast conception, which 
appear in all their sacred buildings, that we most 
readily discover the influence of the same lofty ge¬ 
nius, and the endeavour to accomplish the same 
mighty object. The excavated temple of Guerf(?h 
Ilassan, for example, reminds every traveller of the 
cave of Elephanta. The resemblance, indeed, is 
singularly striking, as are in fact all the leading 
principles of Nubian architecture to that of the 
Hindoos. They difler only in those details of the 
decorative parts, which trifling points of variation 
in their religious creeds seem to have suggested; 
but many even of the rites and emblems precisely 
the same, especially those of the temples dedicated 
to Iswara, the Indian Bacchus. In either country, 
the hardest granite raountaips have been cut down 
into the resemblance of splendid buildings, the fronts 
of which are adorned with sculpture. In Ixith, also, 
large masses of rock have been excavated into hol¬ 
low chambers, whose sides are decorated with co¬ 
lumns and statues carved out of the same stone, or 
lifted up into the air in the form of obelisks and 
pillars. By whom and by what means these won¬ 
derful efforts have been accomplished, is a mystery 
sunk too deep in the abyss of time ever to be clearly 
revealed. But we need only compare the 'monoli¬ 
thic temples of Nubia with those of Maliabalipoor, 
the excavations of Guerfeh Hassan with those of 
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«Blep1iaT]ta, and the grottos of Iladjur Silsili with 
tlie caverns of Ellora, to be convinced that these 
sacred monfiments of ancient days derived their ori¬ 
gin from the same source.* 

It is universally admitted that, if we except the 
ancient inhabitants of Egypt, there is no aboriginal 
people of Africa who-have so many claims to our 
attention as tlic Ethiopians, a nation which, from the 
remotest limes to the present, has been regarded as 
one of the most (;clcbrated and th(^ most mysterious. 
I^i the earlit'st traditions of nearly all the civilized 
tribes of the East, the name of this remarkable sec¬ 
tion of mankjjid is to be found ; and when the faint 
glimmering of fable gives way to the clearer light of 
history, the lustre of their character is still undi- 
ininislied. They continue the object of curiosity 
and admiration; and w'e discover that the most 
cautious and intelligent writers of Greece hesitated 
not to plae^ them in the first ranks of knowledge 
and refinement. The praise bestowed upon them 
by Homer is familiar to the youngest reader. He 
deserihes them not only as the most distant of the 
human race, but also as the most righteous and best 
beloved by the gods. The inhabitants of Olympus 
condescended to journey into their happy land, and 
partake of their feasts; while their sacrifices were 
declared to be the most agreeable that could be of¬ 
fered to them by the hands of mortals. In the 
Iliad, Thetis informs her son, that 

“ The sire gods and all tli’ ethereal train, 

On the warm limits of’the farthest main, 

Now mix Witli mortals, nor disdciin to grace 
The feasts of Ethiopia’s hlaineless nice. 

* View of Ancient and Modern Egypt, 2d edit. j). 211. 
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Twelve* days the powers indnl^ the g-enial rite, 

Rclitmint]^ with the twelfth revolving light.”*—PoPE. * 

To what, it has been asked, shall \ye attribute 
this early renown of one of the most sequestered na¬ 
tions of the earth ? How did its fame penetrate the 
formidable desert vfitli which it is surrounded, and 
which even now presents an almost insuperable bar 
to every one who attempts to reach its ancient capi¬ 
tal ? To suppose the allusions contained in the fore¬ 
going passage to be the mere offspring of the poet's 
fancy, will not be allowed by any reader who is at 
all a(;quainted with the nature of early tradition. 
But if they are more than fiction,—if the reports 
concerning this wonderful people are founded in 
truth,—then they become of the greatest importance 
to ancient history, and possess the strongest claims 
to our notice.t 

But it must not be confiealed that considerable 
ambiguity attaches to the term Ethiopian; because 
it was applied by all classes of writers among the 
Grt'eks, not so much to denote a country bounded 
by certain geographical limits, as to des<‘ribe the 
complexion of the inhabitants, whatever might be 
their position with respect to other nations. ^It will 
not seem strange, therefore, that we find Etliiopians 
scattered over a considerable part of the ancient 
world. Africa, no doubt, enntained the greater por¬ 
tion of them; but it is equally true that a large 
tract of Asia was occupied by a race who bore the 
same designation; and as India was often made to 
cfjimprise the southern division of the former conti¬ 
nent, so, ill like manner, Ethiopia ^as frequently 

* Zstff E«r’ MKsavov f/nr afcuf*ovas Ai^iasrjjas.—Lib. i. V. 123. 

+ Hccren's Ili)»torical Uesearches, '■ol. i. p. 2114. 
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described as including Southern India. Homer, 
who seems to have collected all the fragments of 
historical and geographical knowledge which were 
scattered among the learned of his age, recognises 
the distinction now explained, and speaks of the 
Ethiopians as extending from the rising to the set¬ 
ting of the sun. 

‘‘ Blit now the god, remote a lieavenly guest 
In Ethiopia, graced the genial least, 

race divided, whom, with sloping rays, 

The rising and descending sun surveys); 

Tliere on the world’s extremest vergi^ revered 
With hecatombs aud prayer, in pump preferr’d, 

Distant he lay.”* 

The ancient historians were wont to divide 
the Africans into two great classes, the Li])yans 
and the Ethiopians; to whom Herodotus adds the 
Greeks and Phenicians, who as settlers occupied 
the nortliern coasts. division was generally 

followed by succeeding writers, although with little 
accuracy uv the use of names ; and while we admit 
that there might he no real difference in the lineage 
of the two principal families now pointed out, it is 
at least manifest thai they presented to the eye of 
the Grecian geographers such peculiarities, especially 
in the'colour of the skin, as seemed to justify the 
discrimination which we find established in their 
works. But it is obvious, at the same time, that 
there was a greater affinity between the Ethiopians 
on the eastern shores of the Arabian Gulf and those 
on the African side, than between these last and the 
other swarthy tribes in the interior of Libya. He¬ 
rodotus, indeed, observes that the Asiatics have 


* A]6iova{y rot ^ihaietrett, tir^etret 

’Oi ftiv 'Svff'OfAtvav voet^iovos^ it V avtavrost^OdySS.f lib. V. 33. 
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straiglit hair, while such as dwell above Egypt have 
it very much curled. It is certain, however, that 
all the black inhabitants of Africa do, not display 
this quality; for many of the natives of tly Upper 
Nile, though their skins are of a very dark hue, 
have hair rescmbliilg that of Europeans, being nei¬ 
ther curled nor woolly. 

The father of history mentions a circumstance, 
which is not less true at the present time than it 
was at the remote period in which he lived. He re¬ 
lates that, in the extensive district which stretches 
from the first cataract to Sennaar, there were' two 
different classes of inhabitants, very easily distin¬ 
guished from each other. The one, described by 
him as aboriginal, he includes under the general 
appellation of Ethiopians; while the other, which 
appeared to have sprung from an Arabian race, 
must have removed into iSie country at an early 
epoch, where they (•ontinued, even in kis day, to 
follow a wandering mode of life. That such was 
the case under the Persian government, is evident 
from what we are told respecting the army of Xerxes, 
whom they must have attended in his expedition 
into Greece. Tlie Arabians and Ethiopians are 
associated hy the historian under one leader. * Ar- 
sanes, son of Darius hy Artystonc a daughter of 
Cyrus, commanded the Arabians and the Ethio¬ 
pians who eanie from beyond Egypt.”* In later 
times the Arabs seem to liave possessed a still larger 
portion of Nubia, and to have occupied the banks 
of the Nile from Philae to the neighbourhood of 
JVIeroe; a fact which is confirmed by Pliny, on the 


• Hcrodutus, book vii. c. 69. 
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^authority of Juba^ the Numidian king^ who wrote 
a work on the geography of Africa.* 

It would now be extremely dillicult to draw a 
precise jine of distinction between the original tribes 
and those whose lineage might perhaps be traced 
to the Arabian immigrants. The latter have not 
only dwelt in the land more than two thousand 
years and mingled freely with the older stock, but 
their language also lias been so generally adopted 
by the natives, that it can no longer be employed as 
a decisive characteristic. Heeren is, however, of 
opinion that all who do not speak Arabic must be 
aboriginal, as he considers it very improbable that 
the Asiatic settlers would exchange their more im¬ 
proved tongue for the rude dialect of barbarous 
hordes, to whom, in all respects, they would natu¬ 
rally consider thtmiselves superior. But no oin;, who 
views all the difliculticb of the case, will maintain 
that, after the lapse of tNventy-three centuries, the 
line of descent can be otherwise marked than by 
those physiological qualities in feature and form, 
which neither length of time nor the most intimate 
mixture can altogether obliterate. 

From the discoveries made by recent travellers 
in the western parts of Africa, it is no longer doubt, 
ful that there has existed in it, from very ancient 
times, a numerous people who are neither Moors 
nor negroes. Ilornemann and Lyon have made us 
acquainted with two nations in that quarter, who 
appear to have possessed all the vast range of 
country which stretches from the shores of the Me¬ 
diterranean to' the banks of the Joliba. They are 


* Hueren, vul. i. p. 306. 
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indeed divided into many tribes; but all speak the 
same language, which is entirely dilferent from the 
Arabic, and is found in fact to be nq other than 
tliat which is used by the Berbers in the Atlas 
mountains. With regard to their colour, though it 
m-tainly is not uniform, the difference seems to de¬ 
pend in a great measure on the place of abode and 
tlie manner of living ; and, properly speaking, it 
amomits to nothing more than a mere variation of 
tint, which is lighter or darker according to circum¬ 
stances. "riic western portion of this race are white, 
as far as the climate and their habits will allow it. 
Others are of a yellow cast, like the Arabs; some 
are swarthy; and in the neighbourhood of Soudan 
there is a tribe which is said to be completely black. 
Their lineaments, however, do not at all resemble 
those of the negro. They are slimly made, and 
rather tall. Commerce is their principal occupation, 
wliich they carry on between the interior and the 
(iountries bordering on the northern coast. Their 
moral character has been favourably estimated; and 
it is thought that, if their talents were duly culti¬ 
vated, they would probably 'become one of the first 
nations in the wo rid. ^ 

The account of Horiieinann is confirmed ty Cap¬ 
tain Lyon, who asserts that tlie Tuaricks, one of 
the tribes here alluded to, are the finest race of men 
he ever saw ; tall, straight, and handsome, with a 
certain air of independence which is very imposing. 
They are generally white; the dark-brown of their 
complexion being only occasiojied by the heat of the 
climate. Their weapons are a long sword and a 


* Homentaun, p. 129. 
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dagger, without which do one is ever seen abroad, 
and an elegant spear highly ornamented and some¬ 
times made entirely of iron. Their language has 
been already described as the Berber, which they 
maintain to be very ancient, and is still spoken ex¬ 
tensively in Western Africa. 

The Tibboos are a different people from that now 
described, in appearance, manner of living, and even 
in language. Their colour is a bright black; but their 
features partake not in the smallest degree of the 
n/igro character. They have aquiline noses, fine 
teeth, and lips formed like those of Eurojieans. In 
the language of Herodotus, however, they would be 
included among Ethiopsj having the dark skin, 
which, in his estimation, formed the distinguishing 
mark of all the nations to whom he applied that 
term. 

It is probable that the Nubians, those at least 
wdio do not boast an Oriental extraction, are of the 
same race Avith the ancient Berliers the progenitors 
of the Tuaricks, and perhaps of the Tibboos. They 
are not known by their present name till the era 
of the Grecian kings of Egypt. It is lirst mention¬ 
ed hy Eratosthenes ; and soon afterAvards came into 
common use, both as a general dimomination for all 
the tribes dAvelling on the banks of the Nile from 
Es Souan to Meroe, and also in a more limited sense 
for the inhabitants of the modern Dongola. Their 
language, of which Burckhardt has given ns some 
specimens, is quite different from the Arabic ; and 
in this, as well as in their external appearance, they 
present an affinity to tlie natives of the Arabian pe¬ 
ninsula. They are of a dark-brown colour, with hair 
somcAvhat curled, either by nature or art, but not at 
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all woolly. Their visage lias no resemblance to. 
the negro physiognomy. The men are well formed, 
strong and muscular, with fine countenances. They 
are very thinly clad; but are all armed ^ith a 
spear five feet long^ *a dagger, and a large shield 
made of the skin of the hippopotamus.^ 

In ascending the Nile we meet with several other 
tribes who, it is very probable, either belong to the 
Nubian race, or derive their descent from a common 
origin. They possess good forms and features, mani¬ 
fest a warlike disposition, and carry into the field 
of battle the same kind of weapons which were used 
by their remote ancestors. They commonly fight 
on horseback, and are armed with a double-pointed 
spear, a sword, and a large buckler. Hence the fine 
passage in the book of Jeremiah : “ Come up, ye 
horstis; and rage, ye chariots^ and let the mighty men 
come forth; the Ethiopians and the Libyans, that 
handle the shicld.’^t / 

When the traveller who has reached the junction 
of the two great branches of the Nile turns his 
face eastward in the direction of the Arabian Gulf, 
he finds his notice attracted to a variety of tribes 
whose genealogy it is extremely difficult to^deter- 
mine. The Ahyssiiiians properly so called, are, wo 
may presume, tlie descendants of a people who at 
various times have migrated from the oppo.sito sh<)re.s 
of the Red Sea, and who in pursuit of commerce, or ol 
a safe retreat from powerful enemies, disputed with 
the natives the possession of their singular country. 
But we refrain from entering into details on this 

• Biirckliardt’s Travels in Nubia, p. 144. Waddingion and 
Hanbury, Travels ia Etliionia, p. 5U. 
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subject, as we shall have a better opportunity in the 
next chapter for considering the geographical rela¬ 
tions of thep several states which extend from Ma- 
suah to«the borders of Sennaar. We shall therefore 
at present only bestow a few reniarks on an hypo¬ 
thesis, illustrated with not less ingenuity than learn¬ 
ing by Heeren, in regard to the early civilisation 
and commerce of the African nations, especially the 
inhabitants of IVIeroe, Thebes, and their dependent 
colonies at Ammonium, Adule, Azab, and Axum. 

‘ It is established by the clearest testimony of an¬ 
cient history, tliat at a very remote period the 
Ethiopians carried on a considerabhj trade, in which 
the Arabians, long known as navigators and voya¬ 
gers to India, bore a prominent part, as might in¬ 
deed be inferred from the relative position of the se¬ 
veral countries. Of this international traffic in the* 
southern regions the strongest evidence still remains ; 
and there *i*s no doubt that the gold of Africa, the 
spices of India, and precious productions of Arabia, 
occupied the laborious carriers of the desert long l>e- 
fore the date of our historical records. The prophet 
Isaiah notices the commerce of the Egyptians and 
Ethiopians, in a manner which renders it perfectly 
clear that these- celebrated nations had already en¬ 
riched themselves by tlieir exertions in tins branch 
of industry. The labour of Egypt, and mer¬ 
chandise of Ethiopia, and of the Sabeans, men of 
stature, shall come over imto thee, and they shall 
be thine.”* 

Commerce and religion, we are reminded by the 
author, were always indissolubly connected in the 


* Chap. xlv. 14. 
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East. The long journeys in the desert, and the. 
marauding habits of the roving barbarians by whom 
the wilderness was infested, rendered some spiritual 
influence necessary for its protection; and hiimcc it 
is presumed, that mercantile transactions were usual, 
ly conducted in the vicinity of temples, and some¬ 
times within their walls. "JMecca remains still, 
through its holy sanctuary, the chief mart for the 
commerce of Arabia.” The situation of Nubia has 
always made it the grand route for caravans between 
Ethiopia and the countries on this side of the desertf 
At the present day a communication of that kind 
is maintained across the waste, from Upper Egypt 
to Sennaar and Atbar the ancient Meroe. This was 
indeed the natural emporium for the produce of 
Inner Africa ,* being the extreme point of the gold- 
tiountries ttnvards the land of the Pharaohs, while, 
from its proximity to ArabiS Felix, it constituted 
the most appropriate mart for goods convy^'ed from 
the renmter East. 

Of the vast trade still carried on there modern 
travellers have given us ample, accounts; observing 
at tbc same time, that th(^ great salt-works, whence 
the surrounding country is supplied, are but at a 
short distance from Shondy. The commente with 
Egypt being established, it is manifest that JMeroe 
must have extended its traffic far into the south 
of Africa; and M, Heercn is even inclined to doubt 
whether the extensive ruins at Axum, Azab, Me¬ 
roe, and Adule, really belonged to cities, suppos¬ 
ing them rather to have been extensive places of 
trade, adorned with temples, and appropriated to 
caravans,—an hypothesis to which he is led by the 
nature of the country, and the wandering life pur. 
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•sued hy its inhabitants. In a yord, the conclusions 
which he draws from a minute examination of all 
the noticcs»which history has preserved relative to 
those aficient states, are, that a commercial inter¬ 
course existed between Southern Asia and Africa, 
between India and Arabia., and thence between 
tliese countries and Elthiopia, Libya, and Egypt,— 
that its principal seat for .^Africa was IVIeroe, the 
chief route of which, he thinks, is still pointed out 
by a chain of ruins extending from the shores of the 
Indian Sea to the Mediterranean,—that Adulcj Ax- 
um, and Azab, were links of it between Arabia and 
Meroe; and that Tliebcs and Ammonium united the 
Nile, Egypt, and Carthage,—and, finally, that its 
cliief stations were sacerdotal establishments, the 
head of which was Meroe, wliencc all the colbhies 
were sent out. Hence he draws an inference, which 
will not he hastily questioned by any competent 
judge, that, the first seats of commerce were Jso the 
first scats of civilisation. Exchange of goods led to 
exchange of ideas; and by tins collision of mind was 
first struck out the sacred flame of humanity.* 

The connexion between merchandise and the 
usage® of religion was not confined to the wander¬ 
ing tribes of Africa, hut may ho traced throughout, 
the ancient world wherever men collected in great 
numbers to celebrate the rites of a national faith. 
As the adoration presented to the gods was not 
thought complete without the addition of more ex¬ 
pensive offerings, the worshipper repaired not to the 
stated festival unless accompanied witli beasts for 
sacriiicc, or with frankincense and other spices to 


• llistoricaJ Researches, vol. i. p. 4/5. 
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perfume the air. Tlie vicinity of a temple was thus 
naturally converted into a market, more especially * 
at the holy seasons of the year. In the Sacred Scrip¬ 
tures the reader will‘discover numerous facl^ which 
establish the view ilow given of the relation between 
/commerce and piety. Even the consecrated fane 
at Jerusalem was contaminated by the presence of 
dealers, who sought their own’advantage rather than 
the honour of the Great Being whom they professed 
to venerate. A similar abuse was long tolerated in 
the Christian church; and hence most of the pe^ 
riodical transactions of a commercial nature became 
associated with the names of the more popular saints. 
Every one knows that the ferioj, or holidays of the 
Bomaii <;omniunion, supplied the term for our faint 
in all the counties of Great Britain. 

There is axrcordingly no small appearance of truth 
in the observations of IIccjvmj relative to the mu¬ 
tual influence of religion and trafllc among barba¬ 
rous tribes. The sight of a magnificent temple in 
the wilderness secured at once a demand and a pro¬ 
tection for the commodities which the wandering 
raerchantmeii brought from afar. It may still re¬ 
main a qu(*stion, whether the sanctuary was enacted 
for the assurance of the caravan; or, wdicther the 
Arab and Ethiopian bent tlnjir course through the 
desert in a line indicated by those religious establish¬ 
ments ? But there can he no reasonable ground for 
doubt, that the dw^ellers on both shores of the Red 
Sea respected the worship of Jupiter Ammon as the 
means whereby they at once added to their wealth 
and secured their acquisitions. 

We must not neglect to mention that the noma¬ 
dic tribes, who continue to carry on the trad#* b(*~ 
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tween Egypt and Abyssinia, appear in tlie same 
'character in one of those triumphant pageants whieli 
Ptolemy l^hiladelphiis exhibit'd on his accession 
to tin? ^irone. When the procession of the Nubian 
caravan appeared, there came,"^ says an ancient 
writer, “ a train of camels, carrying three hun¬ 
dred pounds of frankincense, crocus, cassia, and 
cinnamon, together with two hundred pounds of 
(ither costly spices and drugs. These were? followed 
by a host of Ethiopians armed with lances; one 
Ivand of these bore six hundred elephants' teeth, 
another two thousand pieces of ebony, and another 
sixty vessels of gold, silver, and gold-dust.” 

But the appearance of Indian produce in the 
Western World was familiar to all classes of men 
long before tlie days of the Grecian kings of Egypt. 
The sj)iccs of the East, especially cinnamon, come 
as early before us as th<. Mosaieal records; and in 
such quantities, too, as plainly show that th<jy must 
already have formed an important article of com¬ 
merce. The holy oil of the sanctuary required the 
following ingredients: Moreover, the Lord sjjake 
unto Moses, saying, Take thou also unto thee prin¬ 
cipal slices, of pure myrrh five hundred shekels, 
and of sweet cinnamon half so much, even two hun¬ 
dred and fifty shekels, and of sweet calamus two 
Jiundfed and fifty shekels, and of cassia five hundred 
slickels, after the shekel of the sanctuary, and of oil- 
olive an bin. And thou shalt make it an oil of holy 
ointment, an ointment compound after the art of the 
apothecary : it shall bo an holy anointing oil.”*’ 

The reader will observe that most of the ingre- 
ilients specified in this sacred order were derived 
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from the shores of Indoetan, and must have been 

§ 

objects of commerce among the traders of Arabia, 
who repaired thither in ships, year aftpr y^^ar, to 
exchange for them tlie commodities of thj^ir own 
land, as well sis of Ethiopia and the more soutliern 
parts of the African continent. In the instory of 
the patriarch Joseph, mention is incidentally made 
of the same traffic carried on' by the inhabitants of 
the desert, the progeny of Ishmacl. The earlier an¬ 
nals of this intercourse, which connected in the bonds 
of mutual benefit and intelligence the most culti¬ 
vated nations of the ancient wwld, are irrecoverably 
lost; and it is in vain that we attempt by conjecture, 
or investigation, to supply their absence. The fiicts 
of which we are in possession j ustify a retrospect of 
not less than four thousand years, if we follow the 
light of that scriptural chronology which has ob¬ 
tained the sanction of nearly all the learned; ami 
our researches are thereby removed W a period 
wlien the nations of Europe had not even begun to 
assunn; a settled form, or to disputi* with one an¬ 
other the territory on which the foundations*of their 
power were afterwards to be'laid. 

In trainng the jirogress of civilisation in Egypt, 
Ave arrived at results which argued a very high an¬ 
tiquity. We found reason to ascribe to th(‘ Pha¬ 
raohs of the eighteenth dynasty the gigantic labours 
of Thehes, and the magnificent palaces which adorn¬ 
ed cither side of the Nile in that stupendous capital. 
What an astonishing era of art, fully two thousand 
years before the Augustan age at Rome! 

But the vast works at Kaniac, Luxor, and JMe- 
dinet Ahou, are much less ancient than the build¬ 
ings which have been discovered above the Cataracts. 
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^ Tlio eye of science has recently been invited to coun¬ 
tries which stretch southward along the Upper Nile, 
and to examine the memorials of kingdoms whose 
names ^fiave not yet been enrolled in the eternal 
tablets of history. In Nubia and Ethiopia^ says a 
foreign w’riter, numerous and primeval monuments 
proclaim so loudly a cultivation contemporary, aye 
earlier than that of Egypt, that it may be conjec¬ 
tured with the greatest confidence, that tl)e arts, 
sciences, and religion, proceeded from Nubia to the 
lower country of Mizraim; that civilisation de¬ 
scended the Nile, built Memphis, and, finally, some¬ 
what later, wrested by colonization the Delta from 
the sea. From Meroi* and Axum downwards to 
the Mediterranean, there aros(‘, as is testified by 
Diodorus, improved and powerful states, which, 
though independent of each other, were connected 
by the same language, the same writing, and the 
same religion.* 

Thus we find, that in proportion as we ascend 
into the early ages of human history the closer be¬ 
comes the connexion between Egypt and Ethiopia. 
The Hebrew writers seldom mention the one with¬ 
out the other; and the inhabitants of both are usu- 
illy described as a commercial people. When 
Isaiah celebrates the victories of Cyrus, their sub¬ 
mission is spoken of as his most magnificent reward. 
When Jeremiah extols the great victory of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar over Pharaoli-Necho at Carchemish, the 
Ethiopians are allied to the Egyptians j and when 
Ezekiel threatens the downfal of Egypt, he unites 
it with the most distant Ethiopia. Whence this 
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general and early spread of a name which glim-, 
mers in the oral history of so many nations^ and 
which is renowned as well hy Jewish poets as by 
Grecian bards ? Whence this fame of the Ethfopians, 
while the deserts which surrounded their land 
seemed to form an eternal barrier between them 
and the inhabitants of the North ? These questions 
cannot be satisfactorily answered, except by allow¬ 
ing the early civilisation which history and tradi¬ 
tion unite in ascribing to the sacerdotal states tliat 
sprung from Meroe. * 

We are not ignorant that, in maintaining the ob¬ 
ligations of Egypt to the more ancient Ethiopia for 
lier learning, civilisation, and knowledge of the arts, 
we have to encounter the opposition of several learn¬ 
ed writers, whose opinions on this subject have been 
determin^'d by an inspection of the Nubian valley. 
It is obvious, no doubt, that flie narrow limits of the 
lattt r country, hemmed in between a doqble range 
of barren mountains, which occasionally protrude 
their rocks to the very margin of the* river, could 
not have supplied th«j mcan^ of luxurious refine¬ 
ment to a great nation. J3ut it is equally certain, 
on the other hand, that beyond the confines (d* Nu¬ 
bia there are extensive and most fertile regions, 
which, aided by the periodical overflow of the Nile 
and the influence of a tropical sun, were capable of 
supporting in the utmost comfort a very large {x>- 
pulation. Besides, Ethiopia from her natural posi¬ 
tion, surrounded by deserts which no stranger could 
penetrate and by mountains almost inaccessible, 
enjoyed a degree of security highly favourable to 
her progress in the liberal arts; while the adven¬ 
turous inhabitants of the contiguous wildernesses, 
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• who carried on lier trade, connected lier with Ara¬ 
bia and India on the one hand, and with tlie shores 
of the Mediterranean on the other. It was not per¬ 
haps lift the days of Solomon tliat the Red Sea was 
used as the channel of trade for Syria and Pales¬ 
tine, when the mariners of Arabia had acquired 
sufficient confidence to navigate all the gulf, and to 
visit the shores of the ocean beyond the straits. 
Prior to that period the rich produce of the East 
WHS conveyed by the erratic hordes of the desert, 
who, preferring the short passage at Azab or Ma- 
suah, pushed forward with their loads to the upp<‘r 
regions of the Nile. 

Till' possession of weallli lays the best foundation 
for learning and the arts ; and the perusal of ancient 
history will convince every reader, that in the early 
stages of society tliese are devoted to the decoration 
and advancement of religion. The stately temple is 
seen to rise long before any attention is paid to the 
comforts of private life; and the precious metals, as 
well as tin* rtchest spices and perfumes, are lavished 
on the instruments of worship, while as yet the 
blessings of civilisation are very sparingly enjoyed 
by tlMi mass of the people. On this subject, instead 
of entering into details imsuited to the nature of our 
undertaking, wo refer to ilic Essay by Heeren on 
the Trade of the African Nations. 
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CHAPTEll II. 

Geographical Outlines of Nubia and Abyssinia. 

Plan to be followed in this Cliaptcr—Nubian Valley—Sterility— 
Fortner Cultivation --Dondoiir—Derr—Ibrira—Wad^' Ilalfa-^ 
Second Cataract—Heaiity of (country in Dorijft>Ja—Hetiefits of 
the Nile—Teiaple of SoIel»—ElefjaiKU^ of the RiiiMing'—Kinjf- 
dom of Mei'ftwe—Gebel el Rcrkal—K1 Belial—HypotJiesis in 
ref^ard to Meroe—Opinions of Ptolemy, Herotlotus, Strabo— 
Sbeyg'yaiis— Ishnuu^l Pasha—Third Ctilaract—Berber—Sheiid} 
el Garb—Sheiidy-'—innctioii of the White and Blue Rivets— 
Sennaar—Climate—Inhabitants—Maniifartiires— K vpeditions 
by the Troojjs under the Pasha—Bravery of the Natives—De¬ 
scription of the City of Sennaar—jtVivance of Epi'yptian Anny into 
Fazojrto—lil Queribyii—Kil^oii—Sinj 5 ;iieh—(.’ontlicls with the 
Natives at Tithy and Gassi—Reception at b’azogif)—Return to 
Stmnaar—Aquaro—River Toumat—QiiarauiiiyI —Ishmael disap¬ 
pointed as to Gold and Slaves—Poncet’s Account of Sennaar-- 
Abyssinia—Its Extent—Ptiliticul Geoj^raphy—Kingdoms and 
Provinces—Amliara—Tigre—Shoa,*!ind the EasU:rii ('oast. 

It is our intention to consider as ono countj'y th<.‘ 
extensive space wJiioh is bounded by the Nile on 
the west, and the Ked Sea on the east; and wJiicli, 
when measured from south to north, lias for its li¬ 
mits the tenth and twenty-fourth degrees of latitude. 
In this compass wc necessarily include Nubia, Don- 
gola, Sennaar, and Abyssinia, the states of the Shan- 
galla, as well as the wild districts inhabited by the 
ancient Troglodytes and Fish-eaters. There is, it 
must be acknowledged, a considerable diversity in 
the lineage of the people, their history, speech, and 
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religious usages; but at the same time they possess 
so many things in common^ that it appears much 
more convenient to place them under one point of 
view than to interrupt the narrative by a detail of 
minute distinctions. We shalb therefore^ in deli¬ 
neating the geographical distributions of this large 
|H)rtioii of Eastern ascend the Nile in the 

footsteps of the best-informed travellers, until we 
reach tlie boundaries of recent discovery in the 
southern provinces of the kingdom of Sennaar; and, 
after returning to the bank of the Blue River, make 
our progress eastward through Abyssinia to the 
shores of the ocean and the Arabian Gulf. 

No sooner does the traveller pass the cataract of 
Es Souan, than ho finds himself in Nubia, a country 
of which it is now impossible to fix the precise ex¬ 
tent. Indeed, we cannot otherwise define it than 
by saying, that it occupies the valley of the Nile 
from Phiiae to Bongola, and is bounded on either 
side by formidable deserts, which can only be crossed 
by large bodies of men assisted by that useful ani¬ 
mal the camel. Tlie first section, which terminaU'S 
at Ibrim, has been so long subject to Egypt that it 
is usually known as Turkish Nubia; but we art? 
told that the natives of the upper country, who roam 
in comparative indepeJtdence as far as the second 
cataract, restrict the proud name to their own land, 
which, till lately, spurned the dominion of every 
foreign sword. 

For a considerable distance above Syenc, the 
mountains press so closely on the banks of the river, 
that there is very little ground on either side for the 
purposes of agriculture ; and the small portion that 
is suitable for raising a crop is continually threatened 
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by the approach of the sand which the winds of thc^ 
desort carry towards the stream. From the struc¬ 
ture of the valley, through which the#Nile here 
forces a passage, it is obvious that there ettuld not 
at any time have been an extensive population. 
The labour of man would have exerted its powers 
in vain against the sterility of nature, which, amidst 
rocks and shingle, occujucs, by an everlasting tenure, 
a wide domain in the Lower Nubia. But b<*yond 
the parallel of Wady Haifa, as we have already re¬ 
marked, there is ample space for the great natioufi 
which are said to have flourished in Ethiopia, At 
the southern termination of the second cataract im¬ 
mense plains stretch out from the margin of the river, 
manifesting even in their present neglected state the 
mo.st unequivocal symptoms of a prolific, soil. 

Nor can there be any doubt that, in former ages, 
the annual inundation carril‘d its riches much be¬ 
yond tlie limits of modern cultivation. The rocky 
]>arriers, which now scarcely oppose an obstacle to 
navigation, must at one period have checked tin* 
current so materially as to throw hack the water on 
all the level land on both sides of the contiguous 
valley. Tlie voice of tradition in this case is^not to 
he altogetljer despised. On the contrary, we must 
believi! that there was some ground for the descrip¬ 
tions of the ancient historians, who represent tlie 
falls of the Nile as accompanied with a great rush 
and a deafening noise; indicating that the rocky 
shelves, which have been broken and washed down 
by the weight of the yearly flood, extended from 
bank to hank at a considerable elevation. Even in 
the northern district of Nubia, where the dominion 
of the desert is now indisputably established, the 
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sources of fertility would be much greater than in 
our days ; andj indeed, without assuming the means 
of supportiing an affluent people, we shall find no 
small ifliculty in accounting for the costly temples 
and other edilices, the remains of which may b*? 
traced from Elephantine to Seimaar. 

The first five miles after leaving Phihc, the course 
of the navigator is south by east, then it turns to¬ 
wards the west, and finally resumes the former di¬ 
rection. The first object tliat attracts his attention 
is Eebode, a village situated on tlie left bank of the 
river, where are the ruins of a small temple. Here 
the Nile flows in a regular deep stream, for the most 
|mrt washing the base of the eastern and western 
mountains; but wherever Ukj inundation has co- 
I'ered the rocks with soil, or lias even thrown up 
mounds of sand and mud, such spots are cultivated 
and planted with date-trees. A succession of hamlets 
meet the eye on both sides as the traveller proceeds 
into the N ubian valley; but few of them are of so 
much consequence as to des(?rve our notice. J3on- 
dour is remarkable for a small temple, still in con- 
sid(*rablc preservation, of which a distinct idea may 
l>e formed by examining the drawing inserted in Mr 
Legh’s amusing narrative. The greater part of the 
enclosure is quite perfect, and the propyJon also is 
very little injured; but the inside, it would appear, 
has never been coinpletc'd. There are tw'o columns 
whidi must have formed the entrance into the 
building, and which are ornamented with serpents. 
The inner shrine, or sekos, consists as usual of Ihret; 
apartments; the first measures eighteen feet in 
length and twenty in breadth; the columns are 
three feet in diameter, and the height, ascending to 
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the top of the cornice, is nearly seventeen feet. The * 
winged globes on the architraves of the temple and 
propylon are supported in the wonted manner by 
two serpents. The hieroglyphics are relieved and 
sculptured in a good style, showing the common 
objects—priests with jugs offering to Isis, and Osiris 
wlio is represented with the hawk's head, and carry¬ 
ing a crosier in his hand. Behind the structure is 
a small grotto, which has the appearanct; of a later 
date, and is most probably to be attributed to the 
early Christians ; there being an inscri]>tiofi with thf; 
characters A + n among the fragments which are 
found in the area.* 

These ruins, however, are surpassed in magnifi- 
tt(*rice and interest by IIkjsc of Guerfeh Hassan and 
8ibhoi, of which the relics are yet sufficiently en¬ 
tire to enable a sciimtific eye to delineate their plan 
and determine their object. It is justly observed, 
that the period when these edifices were ^;?instructed 
is a matter of pure conjecture; but it has been re¬ 
marked, at the same time, that the most striking 
difference between the temjihis above and below the 
Cataracts is tin? high state of prc‘scrvation of the 
stones and outward walls of the former, which have 
scarcely suffered from the effects of age. From this 
circumstance, it might at first sight be supposed that 
these remains of antiquity were more recent than 
the temples in Egypt; hut that opinion is not war¬ 
ranted hy any otlier evidence. It would be diffi¬ 
cult, indeed, by any reasonable allowance in dates, 
to account for the fact now stated; and the real 


• Lej:;li’s Narratue of a Journey in Egypt and the Countries bt*- 
yond the Cataracts, p. L42. 
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. cause, it is probable, must be sought in the mild 
unchanging climate which prevails between the tro¬ 
pics. The»corroding hand of time works very slowly 
in the •absence of frost and rain and of those ex¬ 
treme variations of the atmosphere which, in tin* 
zones called temperatt;, wage an incessant war with 
all the works of human art.* 

Derr, wdiich is at pr(‘sent considered the capital 
of Lower Nubia, is the residence of a chief who, 
while he acknowledges a nominal subjection to the 
Pasha of Egypt, seizes every opportunity of setting 
his authority at nought. The name just used, 
Jiowever, seems to apply to a district rather than 
a town or any particular collection of houses; and 
the abode of the governor himself can only be dis¬ 
tinguished by having in its vicinity a few mud 
cottages, and a somewhat denser population. But 
his power, in the absence of law and supported by 
three thotjsand barbarian troops, is tixtromely for¬ 
midable. Plundered himself from time to time by 
the agents of the suj)reme government, he extorts a 
revenue from his miserable subjects at the point of 
the spear. He is constantly surrounded by more 
than three hundred armed slave.s, ready to execute 
any order of capricious crutdty wdiich he may be 
pleased to issue ; for as his soldiers are his own pro¬ 
perty, purchased from the dealers of Dongola or Sen- 
naar, they are in his hands the most passive instru¬ 
ments whether for good or for evil. Jealous of in¬ 
terference or inspection, he dreads the approach of 
strangers. When Mr Legh and his friend Mr 
Smelt made their journey into his district, it was 


• Legh, p. h)U. 
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with the utmost reluctance that he allowed them to 
proceed beyond Derr. He began by asking in a very 
boisterous manner what they wanted, and!»why they 
had come. It was in vain they replied, thkt they 
were desirous to pay their respects to him, and to 
see the remains'of antiquity with which his country 
abounded. He answered thajt there was nothing 
curious to see; but " I suppose,” he added, " you 
are come to visit the tombs of your ancestors?” 
They then solicited permission to go to Ibrim, which 
he flatly refused; alleging first there was no object 
there worthy o<’ their attention, and jjext that he 
had no horses to convey them. In short, it was 
not until liis obstinacy had been subdued by the 
prt^sent of a handsome sword, that lie yielded his 
consent to their farther progress. 

The town which the travellers were so desirous 
to visit is situated on the rfght bank of the Nile, 
at the southern extremity of a ridge of mountains, 
rising in some parts perpendicularly from the river 
so as scarcely to leave room for a road. It stands on 
the eastern slope of the hill, having a citadel which, 
being built on the smnmit, must have formerly been 
a strong position. Its height has been estimaU'd at 
about two hundred feet above the current, which 
washes the foot of the rock whereon it is placed, and 
is at this point about a quarter of a mile broad. 
The walls that enclosed the fortress and the gover¬ 
nor's house can still be traced with ease. But no in¬ 
habitant now remains ; not a vestige of lifo is to bt; 
seen within its boundaries. The destruction of Ib¬ 
rim by the Mamlouks, when they passed into Don- 
gola, had been so complete that not even one soli¬ 
tary native was to be found wandering among its 
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. ruins, nor so much as a date-tree to indicate that it 
was once the abode of human beings. Burckhardt 
informs us that those savage horsemen carried away 
about fwelve hundred cows, all the sheep and goats, 
and imprisoned the most respectable of the people, for 
whose ransoms they rectiwd upwards of a hundred 
thousand Spanish dollars. On their departure they 
put the aga to death, after having devoured or de¬ 
stroyed all the provisions they could find. This scene 
of pillage, as might have been expected, was follow- 
•ed by a dreadful famine. 

Ibrim is said to be the ancient Primrais, and the 
account of it given by Strabo, as fortified by nature, 
is confirmed by the a(‘tua] appearance of the place. 
But when this geographer states that the Romans, in 
marching from PselcJia or Kalabshe, passed over the 
mounds of sand under which the army of Camhyses 
was buried, he is imagfned to be at variance with Ile- 
i’odotiis,Syho relates that the host of the Persian mo¬ 
narch, when surprised by the clouds of moving dust, 
was proceeding to chastise the Ainmonians. Hence 
it is inferred, that their route must have lain in a 
direction quite contrary to that of the Romans under 
Petronius, who was sent to punish the Ethiopians for 
an irruption into the Thebaid. These remarks, how¬ 
ever, are founded on the assumption that the Am- 
monians must necessarily be the inhabitants of the 
particular district in Libya where the celebrated 
temple of Jupiter was erected; whereas there is 
reason to believe that a sanctuary, dedicated to the 
same god under the character of Ammon, stood in 
the peninsula of Meroe near Shendy, the principal 
seat of the Ethiopians. It is therefore not at all im¬ 
probable, that the troops of Persia and of Rome fol- 
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lowed the same line of inarch. Near the town of 
Moscho there is still a position known by the name of 
Cambysia Mrarium ,—the Treasury of Caieibyses^— 
while it is admitted that the legions advance(i* as far 
fis Napata, a station considerably further to the south. 

The space between Ibrlm and the second cataract 
presents no interest but such as may be attached to 
its ancient buildings, more especially the temple of 
Ebsamboiil, which we shall hereafter describe witli 
some degree of minuteness. The obstruction in the 
river, oc(!asioned by numerous rocks and small is¬ 
lands, which begins at Wady Haifa, continues about 
a hundred miles, and in the low state of the flood 
[)iits a stop to all such vessels as cannot he partly 
<‘arried overland on men’s should(,TS. Tht* falls vary 
according to the period of the inundation ; a fact 
which may to a certain extent explain the dis¬ 
crepancy between the several authors whose works 
ha>e been recently given to the world, and who re¬ 
ceived very diffc'reiit impressions in the vicinity of 
the principal cataract. One tells us, that the decli¬ 
vity was so trilling that the descent of the stream, 
so far from creating a rushing noise, could hardly 
!)c perceived .by the eye ; while another assures us 
that it was heard in the night at the distance of 
about half an hour, or nearly two miles. Bun^khanit, 
whose statement we have just copied, adds, that the 
valley is very romantic; that when the inundation 
subsides many small lakes are left among the rocks ; 
and that the banks of those, overgrown with large 
tamarisks, have a picturesque appearance among the 
black and green stones. The tract is called the Dar 
el Hadjar or Batn cl Hadjar, the district of clilfs or 
bed of shelves. 
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An American, who en|jaged in the service of Ish- 
mael Paslia during tlie expedition to Dongola and 
Sennaar, land who lias published an interesting nar¬ 
rative bf his voyage up the Nile, begs his readers to 
remember that what is called the second cataract is 
properly a succession of swift rapids, which, as we 
hav'c already observed, exti‘nd fully a hundred miles 
from Wady Haifa to Sukkot. He counted nine of 
these; some of which, particularly the second, fifth, 
seventh, and ninth, were very dangerous to pass, al¬ 
though the river had subsided but a tew feet. Be¬ 
fore his party arrived at the fifth, called the Shellal 
of Ambigooljt’W'O boats were wrecked against the rocks 
which crowd the cfiannel; and beforti they could 
pass the ninth, the Shellal of Dal, several accidents of 
the same kind took place. To clear these two falls it 
was necessary to employ about a hundred men to 
drag the boats one after another against the current. 
At the former the stream is interrupted by a ledge 
of roirks reaching nearly across, over which it pre- 
dpitates itself. Between this shelve, indeed, and 
the western shore, ,there is a practicable passage, 
wide enough to allow a boat to be hauled up the 
curtmt, which here runs very furiously.* 

Near the upper part of the second cataract the 
country becomes extremely beautiful and fertile; 
verifying all the reports respecting the excellence of 
the soil in the provinces beyond Nubia. In some 
places the river is not less than five or six miles 
broad, enclosing numerous islands on which agri¬ 
cultural produce might be increased to almost any 
amount. The scenes of verdure on the left bank 
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far surpass the finest views of rural niagiiifieonce in* 
the SaVd, while the mode of ejilturc is not inferior 
to that [)iirsiied in the most improved liistricts of 
the J.<ower Nile. The author of the Narrative as- 
s(Tts that some/jf the grounds watered hy the stream 
niightj by the hands oT enlightened industry, he 
made capable of produeing ev^ry thing which the art 
of man operating upon a fine soil under a s(»ft climate 
eould possibly effect. IMaiiy parts of Dongola exhi¬ 
bit the same rich qualiti(*s_, and present the same 
hopes to the farmer; and, in short, it is manifest thal 
nothing besidts a good government is required to 
reiuh'r those extensive districts the abode of plenty, 
<'Oiitcntmeiit, and civilisalion. 

The Nile has with justice been represented as 
one of th(‘ wonders of the globe. Its course has 
Ix'cn compared to tJie path of a good man amidst a 
wicked geiUTatiou. Tt passes through a desert, dry, 
harn n, and hid(‘ous; on th<^ portions of v^iieh, con¬ 
tiguous to its hanks, it deposites the richest soil, 
which it continually waters and nourishes. This 
gift has been the source of tsubsisteiic(‘ to several 
t)owerfiil nations, who have established and over¬ 
thrown mighty kingdoms, and have originatjed the 
arts, the learning, and the refinement, of the greater 
part of the aneieiit world. Those nations,—instrm*- 
tors and pupils,—have perished ; hut the remains of 
their stupendous labours, the pyramids and the teiii- 
jiles of Kgypt, Nubia, Dongola, and IMeroe, are 
more than suffieient to excite respect for the great 
people who founded them. 

Under this impression a voyage up the Nile may 
he considered as presenting an epitome of the life 
of man. M^e meet at almost every stage with the 

o 
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, moniinieiits of his tyranny, liis superstition, or his 
luxury, hut with fow in<‘morials of liis talents di¬ 
rected to 4;he improvement and protection of his 
fellow-Creatures. We also every where [)erceive the 
traces of Almighty justice on his crimes. On the 
banks of this ancient river we behold cities, once fa¬ 
mous for power and wc*alth, reduced to aheap of sand 
like the wilderness ; and temples, once renowned, 
and colossal idols, at one tiint' feared, now prostrate 
and confounded with the dust of the worshippers. 
*1110 Hocks lie down in the midst thereof; the cor¬ 
morant and bittern lodge in the towers and palaces: 
their voice sings in the windows, and d(‘solation is 
in th(‘ thresliolds. The Nile, meantime, which has 
s(‘en so many generations rise and <lisappear, still 
moves onw^ard to distribute its fertilixing (luid to 
the <-ountries on its borders; like the good Pro¬ 
vidence, which seems unwearied iti trying to over- 
<‘Oine the ijigratitude of man hy the many favours it 
bestows upon him. 

At a considerable distance alM>ve tin? second Cata¬ 
ract tile traveller eiicounttTs the rapids of Uoulga, 
where tln> river again becomes embarrassed wdth 
roeks^nd small islands. Navigation is so mueJi 
impeded by these ol>structions, that hardly any at- 
tem[)t is made to n'lider it the medium of commerce 
on the confines of Shendy, or in that extensive 
roach which terminates at the bord(‘rs of Seiinaar. 
But between these two catara<rts ther(‘ are many 
objects that demand attention; among which, in 
order to diversify oiir narrative, we shall submit to 
the reader a brief aceount of the temple of Soleb, 
as also of the remarkable peninsula inclosed by a 
bend of the Nile, ajid known as the modern IVIerawe. 
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Near the parallel of the twenty-first degree of. 
latitude, and about four hundred paces from the 
western bank, stand the ruins of the macnificent 
fane just mentioned. In advancing to warns it the 
(‘ye is first atti;acted by an elevated stone-founda¬ 
tion thirty f(H‘t in thickhess, extending in front of 
the temple, and of equal lengtji with the portal. 

The remains of two sphinxes are seen at either side 
of the approach, where thert' was a staircase which 
led to the main building, now in a state of com¬ 
plete dilapidation. The front of the portal, of wliiclf 
only a part is icft, is about a hundred and seventy- 
five feet long; and the width of the steps is not less 
than fifty-seven feet. The wall, which is twenty- 
four feet thick, is not solid, but contains a variety 
of cells, set apart, it may be presum(;d, for a variety 
of uses no longer obvious to the uninitiated. 

The first chamber is mor^ than a hundred feet 
ill breadth, and eighty-nine in dejith ; refund three* 
sides of which runs a single row of pillars, while on 
the fourth there are indications of a double row ; 
making in the whole thirty columns, of which seven 
arc still standing and perfect. They seem all to 
have been executed from the same model; tha dia¬ 
meter of the base being sixty-seven inches, and tin* 
height about forty feet. They are inscrih<‘d w ith 
hieroglyphics only, and exhibit no figures which can 
properly he referred to the hand of the sculptor. 

There is a stxjond chamber, in which it is still 
possible to trace a row of Iw^eiity-four pillars resem¬ 
bling those in the first; but their fragments are 
scattered about in every direction. The very bases of 
some of them are rooted up, and the mud-founda¬ 
tion on which they stood is completely exposed. So 
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* Mitire yet so partial a ruiH;, it is remarked, can only 
lie attributed to the sudden yielding of the ground : 
tor an carthqualu^ would not have spared the eo- 
liiinns^which remain in other parts of the edifice. 

It is difljcult to ascertain the dimensions of the 
adytum, as no trace of the'side-walls can be detect¬ 
ed, and only a fi;w fept of Ihti one whbJi had formeil 
the remote end of that splendid sanctuary. It 
is manifest, however, that it must have contained 
twelve pillars and not more, and of these there are 
'three still entire. The rest have fallen <*hiefly to¬ 
wards the Nile, under the assault of their powerful 
(‘iiemv the d(?sert: and even one of those wdiich 
stand is already so much inclined in the same direc¬ 
tion, that it must shortly take a place beside the 
others. The lower parts of all the columns bear 
representations of figures about three feet high, of 
which the inferior half is concealed by a tablet in¬ 
scribed wjth hieroglyphics. They are executed in 
the very best style, as are all the sculptures remain¬ 
ing in the temple, though in some places they havf 
not been finished. theso Jupiter Ammon 

appears twice; and to him it is more than probabU 
that'the whole structure was originally dedicated. 

Afr Waddington observes, that the temple ofSoleb 
affords the lightest specimen he had any where seen 
of Egyptian or Ethiopian architecture. The sand¬ 
stone, of which most of the columns are composed, is 
beautifully streaked with red, giving them from a 
distance a rich and glowing tint. As the walls have 
almost entirely disappeared, and the roof fallen in. 
there remains no ponderous heap of masonry to de- 
•^troy the elTcct of these beautiful pillars, backed by 
lh(‘ mountains of the desert or the clear blue horizon. 
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Ilcni the man of taste does not <*oii tempi ate a gloomy . 
edifice, where heaviness is substituted for dignity, 
height for siibliniity, and size for grakdeur, nor 
measures a pyramidal mass of stone-wwk, climbing 
up to heav(Mi ,in defiance of nature and propriety. 

Wc seemed/’ says the traveller just named, “ to 
be at Hegesta, at Phigalea, or at Suniuin, whert' 
lightness, and colour, and elegance of proportion, 
contrasted with the gigantic scenery about them, 
make the beauty of the buildings more lovely, and 
their durability more' wonderful. Tlu're is no ati 
tempt to iiriital(‘ or rival the sublimity that sur¬ 
rounds th(‘iu ; they an? content to be the master¬ 
pieces of art, and therefore they and nature live on 
good terms together, and set olf each other’s l)eaiity. 
TJiose works that aim at more than this, after ex- 
iiausting treasuries, and costing the life and happi¬ 
ness of millions, must be satisfied at last to be called 
hillocks.” 

Upon inspecting the map of Nubia it will be ob- 
serv('d, that at a point near Old Dongola the river 
turns towards tiie north-cast,, and gives an insular 
form to a large extent of land distinguished as the 
province or kingdom of Merawe. la this traeWhere 
are some magnifieent monuments near the sp»)t 
which is supposed to have contained the anciemt 
(‘apital. For example, there are the remains of seven 
temples, of wdiich the largest is 450 feet long (almost 
equal to St Paul’s) by 150 broad. The principal 
apartment is 147 ^t*et by 111 , and tlie next is 123 
by 102. Tliis edifice is generally speaking in a very 
ruined state ; and some of the materials are in so 


* Journal of a Visit to some Parts of Ethiopia, p. 2U0. 
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. confused and shattered a position, as to indicate tliat 
they liad heeii t)roken down and unskilfully repla(‘ed. 
The other-teniples are of much smaller dimensions, 
liut sei^Tal of them more pc'rfectly j)res(Tved; and 
in two, most of the chanihcrs are excavated in the 
solid rock. This is part of a lofty eminence, called 
Gebcl el Berkal or the Holy IVIountain, aloii" the 
foot of which all the monuments are erected. Here 
are also seventeen pyramids, while at El Belial, 
sev(‘n miles farther up the river, th(Te is a more 
numerous and lofty range of th(‘se structures, none 
of which, however, rival those of ]MeiP])his. A 
general character of ruin p(Tvad(‘S tln‘ whole, and 
some, indeed, are reduced to masses of mere rubhish ; 
a state which seems at least partly owing to the fria¬ 
ble nature of the sandstone used I)y their architects. 
The sculptures and ornaments, which can still be 
traced, bear marks of ^ery different periods of art; 
some beii^g (‘xtn'mely rude, ajid others nearly as 
perfect as any in the palaces of Egypt, 

The examination of these monuments, whether 
temples or j>yramids, has led to an ingenious hy¬ 
pothesis relative to the site of the ancient iVIeroi;, 
which is maintained with a considerabI<i show of 
argument and learning in a popular journal. It is 
well known, that all theaiicit'Ut authorities describe 
the geographical position of the Ethiopian capital 
as an island formed by the junction of the Nile 
with the Astapus or river of Abyssinia, and with 
the Astaboras, which is undoubtedly the modern 
Tacazze, still called Atbara. The city of JMeroi^ 
then, if it stood in the country bounded by the two 
latter rivers, must necessarily have l)een above the 
point at which they unite; a conclusion fully con- 
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firmed by the direct statement of Eratosthenes. 
Near Siieiidy, aecordinglyv forty miles above tliat 
junction^ there lias been discovered a rangeo£ build¬ 
ings and pyramids of very considerable extent and 
magnificence. ^ Bruce in his journey observed some 
of them, and threw out a conjecture that they mark¬ 
ed the site of M{!roe, and thereby led to the natural 
inference, that the kingdom recorded in history un¬ 
der the same name must have liad its territory be¬ 
tween the Tacazzeaiid the Blue River. The judg¬ 
ment of the Greek geographer and of the Scottish* 
traveller have hitherto prevailed against every other 
supposition. It is insinuated, indeed, that ^1. CaiJ- 
liaud and Mr Waddington were not perfectly sa¬ 
tisfied with the arguments of their predecessors; 
but farther consideration, or an unwillingness to 
oppose an impression almost universal, lias induced 
them to acquiesce in the mor^ common conclusion. 

But, says the author to whom we have •alluded, 

“ notwithstanding so great a concurrencej of authori¬ 
ties, W'e cannot but think it pretty clear that th(‘ 
city of Meroe was not at Slniudy but at IMerawe, 
and that the kingdoms of the same name coincide ; 
though Meroe in its glory probably exteiidcil to 
Dongola on the one side and Shendy oil the other."^ 

The first coincidence, it is remarked, is that of 
name, which is complete; for both Burckliardtand 
Waddington observe, that the modern term, though 
written JMeraw^e, has the precise sound of JMerol^ 
Resemblance of name, it is admitted, is oftini acci¬ 
dental, though strict identity is very seldom so; 
and amid the general change it is still common, es- 


* Edinburgii lleview, vol. xli. p. blO. 
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peoially in those uiifrcqiuntcd tracts of Africa,, that 
^freat capitals, as Axuni, Augila, and Es Souaii, for 
example,,sliould continue to enjoy their old appella¬ 
tions. At all events, the author concludes, resem¬ 
blance, and still more sameness, becomes almost de¬ 
cisive when tlKTc is a coincidence also of circum¬ 
stance and situation. Now here we have, hearing 
the name of Meroe,'a capital presenting in its vi¬ 
cinity monuments that correspond exactly in cha¬ 
racter, magnitude, and antiquity, to those which 
ought to mark the site of that celebrated metropo¬ 
lis of Ethiopia. There are no other ruins in that 
country which can be coinj>ared to these ; for, ac¬ 
cording to the measurements of Cailliaud, those of. 
Shendy are decidedly inferior. The length of the 
greatest temple there is not quite 2R0 feet; of that 
at Merawe it is 450. The elevation of the highest 
pyramid at the form A’ place is 01 feet; of that at 
the latter it is JOR. Now all the ancient ac(.t)unts 
unite ii^ representing JMeroe as without a rival 
among the cities of Ethiopia ; but if Shendy be 
Aleroe, says the reviewer, there must have been a 
much more splendid (^aj)ital nearer to Egypt and 
yet jinknown in Egypt. We have tln'ii, he con¬ 
cludes, a combination of circumstances in favour of 
the position of Merawe, which only the most decid¬ 
ed proof would be sufficient to negative. 

Such proof, it is conceded, is with some apparent 
reason supposed to exist in those ancient wn*itings 
which appear absolutely to require that Meroe must 
be aboA^e the junction of the Nile and tlui Tacazze. 
But it is imagined that a closer examination will 
probably alter our views as to the de<!isive nature of 
these stateniejits. It has never been observed, says 
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the reviewer, that hy far the liijrhcst anc^ieiit autho¬ 
rity is ill direet contradiction to tliem. To this pre¬ 
eminence Ptolemy seems fully entitled, frpn\ the ad- 
X anced era at which he lived, the great extension of 
comniimicatioii in his time, and in fact the more a<!- 
ciirate and det^iiled mairner in which he lays down 
his positions. Ilis residence, too, at Ah'xandria, then 
tile centre of the commerce carried on betw een Africa 
and the Kast, gives peculiar weight to his oiiinions 
respecting Kgypt and the surrounding countries. 
Ilis observations respecting Meroe are as Jbllo\^'s: . 

JMeroe is rendered an island hy tlie river Nile 
coming from llie west, and by the river Astapus 
(lowing from the east. It contains tliese tow^ns : 

Lfirii'. Lai. 

- 3r<Toi;,.lo-gfi 

Sarolt lu*, ...fJI*40 irrir» 

ICspr,.0140 lIMtO 

Villrty«‘ ol'Hit* IWi,.02 12%J0 

Tlu'ii Ilii‘ jnnrtion oftlio Nile and dip Astapus, 01 12 

'I'lioii tin.' junction of the Aslalioras and Asiapus,02''i0 11 ■iiO’* 

In tills table it is clear that Ptolimiy ])1aees JMe¬ 
roe lar below^ the junction of tin? Nile with tht‘ As- 
tapiis, the Astaboras, or any gr(‘at stream wliatso- 
f‘ver. He makes the difference of latitudt' indeed 
inneh too great; but into this error he appears to 
Iiave been Iictrayt'd by extending bis itineraries 
nearly in a direct line up the river, without allow¬ 
ing for the circuitous course which it pursues aliove 
Dongola. lieyond JMeroe the knowledge of Ptoli'my, 
it is granted, iKicomes obscure ; though from Egypt 
to that point he gives a continued chain of geographi¬ 
cal positions, at a time when there is every reason to 
believe that the intcr(‘oiirse between the two coun¬ 
tries w'^as frequent. It seems then scarcely possible 

• Longitude from Fen'O Island, when; the first meridian used 
to be placed. 
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tliat lie should have made a mistake as to this par- 
lieular; or that so grand a feature should have es- 
eaped his,notit*e, as that the Nile, which for more 
than three hundred leagues had not lx!en augment¬ 
ed even by a rivulet, receives below Meroe so mighty 
a tributary as the Taeazze: 

The author of the hypothesis, whose arguments 
we are endeavouring to abridge', maintahis also that 
the narrative of Herodotus, though less detailed than 
the other, appears to point to the same spot. Ac- 
'cording to that ancient writer, travellersascendiiigthe 
Nile above Elephantine journeyed first forty days to 
avoid the cataracts, then embarked, and w<‘re convey¬ 
ed in twelve days to Meroe. The place where they 
tookshipping was, he thinks, probably on the borders 
of Doiigola, where the long line of rapids is found 
to terminate. From thence to IMerawo twi'lve davs 
would correspond with the same rate of advancing ; 
whereas to Shendy, the supposed site of the proper 
Meroe, that space of time would be much loo small. 
Again, Mcroi* is stated by this historian to be midway 
lietween Egypt and the Land of the Exiles, descrih- 
<*d by otluT writt'rs as an island formed hy ilie Nile, 
and ^wbicli the reviewer thinks can be no other than 
Seniiaar, wdiere the Blue and White rivers give to 
the intervening country something of an insular 
aspect. Now, Merawe, he remarks, is exactly at 
aji equal distance betvvec'ii Egyjit and the kingdom 
just named, whereas Shendy would violate alto¬ 
gether the relation of equality between the two 
divisions. 

Farther, Strabo, following the authority of Era¬ 
tosthenes, suppliiis a statement which seems to have 
a reference to Shendy, and is, says the reviewer, the 
only one that can cause a doubt. But elsewhere 
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he describes Meroe as bouDded upwards on the 
south by the junction of the rivers Astapus, Asta- 
l>oras, and Astasobus.” This, he adds, agr<tps v(3ry 
<doseIy with our idea on the subject, and is quite 
<‘ontrary to that which would represent the Astabo- 
ras as the northern limit of JMeroc. His statement 
also, that this is the last kingdom of the Ethiopians, 
after which the Noubyc comnieuoe and occAipy the 
Nile downwards to Egypt, is still true only in re¬ 
gard to IMerawe. 

Hut, returning to the main objection, the author 
is aware it will be asked. How was the idea so pre¬ 
valent among ancient geographers, that ^leroe w'as 
formed by tlie junction of thi' groat rivers,—and 
why does Ptolemy himself, in the title of his chap¬ 
ter, admit the same notion, though his statement is 
rallier in contradiction to it ? Xhe following remarks, 
hi' thinks, will afford a sufficient explanation of the 
maniK'r in whi(;h tlie mistake originated.o 

All who are eonversaiit Avitli the early Iiistory of 
geography must be aware of tlie many errors witli 
wdiieli it abounds. Among tJiese none .are more 
frequent than such as respect the continuous courst* 
of great rivers, and the distinetion between islands 
and largo peninsulas. The latter terms, indeed, 
are often used as synonymous, thougli perhaps only 
through the influence of this original blunder. Now, 
the reader need only look at the map of the country 
here considered as Meroe, under its modern name* 
of Mcraw^e, intersected by what might almost be 
called three parallel liraiiches of the Nile, in order to 
perceive how probable it is that the lirst imperfect ac¬ 
count should represent it as an island enclosed by three 
separate rivers. The original opinion, indeed, which 
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is still to 1)6 found in Mela and Pliny^ was, that tlu' 
Astapus and Astalwiras were branches of the Nil(' 
itself, ^*rst separating and forraing Meroe into a 
species of delta, and then reuniting; an idea wdiicli 
seems to have a peculiar reference to the parallel 
streams of the niodern Merawe. Then, after it was 
found that the Nile in this nciglihourhood receivcnl 
some large tribiitarii s, it was very natural to consider 
them as the river-branches employed in the forma- 
tion of Meroe. The original idea of it, as of an island 
enclosed by these streams, appears to have beconn* 
ro()l<*d in the minds of geographers, even after they 
'lad obtained a knowledge of the facts by whicli 
their opinion was directly confuted.* 

“ Such an* the considerations,” say the reviewers, 
“ which, in our apprehension, establish the identity 
of the ancient with the modern Meroi*. If the dis- 
<;ussion has been tedious, it should he reiinmihered 
that it involves not men‘ly a curious prohl(‘m in 
geography, but the site of monuments cah'ulated to 
throw light on the arts and history of one of the 
most celebrated nations of anti(jijity.”+ 

In describing the local peculiarities of Niil)ia, we 
could not omit all notice of so able an attempt to 
oppose th(‘ setth'd opinions on this interestijig point, 
although wo do not concur in the conclusions to 
which the author has f)ermitted himself to be carried. 
We can hardly imagine it possible that any geo¬ 
grapher, who had examined the country, could be 
so far deceived by the w inding course of the Nile as 
to regard the several sections of the stream which 


* Pom. Mola. lib. i\. f. 1(1. Plin. Flist. Nat. lil). i\. 
"Y Kdii)biirp;[i llevievv, vol. \li. |i. lltli. 
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run north by west, south-west, and north, as three 
separate and distinct rivers bearing ditferenl names. 
Besides, the ancient writers uniformly nieijtion a 
junction of the currents; for even Pliny and Pom- 
poiiiiis Mela, to whose statement some importance 
is attached by th^ reviewer, while they countenance 
the supposition that the Astapus and Astaboras 
might be branches of the Nile, relate most unam¬ 
biguously, that they reunited with their parent 
waters,—a view of the case which necessarily im¬ 
plies a point of meeting. It is obvious, in the next 
plact', that no one who had observed the direction 
of the current in the two portions of the Nile which 
wash tlie eastern and western shores of IVIeraw^t*, 
could ever hold the opinion that tliey any wdiere 
unite and become on(‘river; for whih' on the left 
hand it flows towards the soujluwest, on the right 
hand it rims nearly due north. We may p,lso re¬ 
mark, that the Land of the Exiles is not usually re¬ 
stricted to 8ennaar, hut is rather imagined to have 
been situated ii(?ar the sources of the Abyssinian 
j'iver, where tlie eurvature of the channel produces 
the appearance of an island. On this supposition, 
the (‘stimate of Herodotus, who places Meroe ar an 
equal distance between Egj^pt and the province oc¬ 
cupied l)y the military refugees, will apply with 
suffieieiit accuracy to Sheiidy, the region enclosed 
by the Tacazze and the IJahr el Azrek. 

BetweenDongola and Merawe,tlie country, many 
parts of which are rich and beautiful, is occupied 
by a race of men called Shoygyans, remarkable for 
valour ill the held as well as for a roaming manner of 
life, and in some respects more allied to the free¬ 
booter than to the agriculturist or soldier. After 
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bein^ forced from their lands by Ishmael they took 
refuge near Sheiidy, from wljieh position, as tJiey 
found,.(him still adxaneing southwards^ sent 

messengers demanding ttTms of peace. The pasha 
replied, that the only conditions on which they could 
obtain their request WTre, the surrender of their 
liorses and arms, and a return to their owji terri¬ 
tory, wb(*re they were to hind themselves to live 
tramjuilly and without disturbing their neighbours. 
Th(‘ambassadors answ’crt'd tliat they would not give 
op their hor.s(‘s and arms. The J^Igyptian com¬ 
mander rejoined, that he would go to Slieiidy and 
take them ; they said Come !” 

It is report(‘d tliat, i)r(‘vious to the advance ol'tfie 
Turkish force from ^V^ady Haifa, dt‘puti<‘s from tin* 
chiefs of Sheygya arrivt'd at the camp to ask for 
w'hat reason the pasha menaced them w ith w ar. He 
replied, Because you arc robbers who live by dis¬ 
turbing find pillaging the eonntrit^s around your 
own.'* Th(‘y observed That they had Jio other 
ineajis to Hac."’ Ishmael said, “ Cultivate your 
land and li\e honestly.” They answ ered with great 
simplicity, “ W(?have been bred up to live and pros- 
])ei by what you call robb(-‘ry ; we w ill not w'ork, and 
eanijot change our inamier of living.” The invader 
thundered in their ears, I will make you change 
it !” We shall hereafter have occasion to revert to 
the history of thCvSe undauubTl barbarians ; mean¬ 
time we trace the progress of discovery upwards 
along the course of the Nile, which from Hongola 
to S(*nnaar is yet almost entirely unknown to the 
European reader. 

In passing Merawe the river flow s from the north¬ 
east^ and accordingly, although the traveller is as- 

7 
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fending the stream, lie has, in fact, turned his back 
upon the country to wliicli his inquiries are direct¬ 
ed. As this remarkable curve iii the Nile 4as not 
fully ascertained till the period when the son of the 
Egyptian pasha made his famous expedition into 
Seimaar, we ha\V* endeavoured to assist the compre¬ 
hension of the reader by adjusting our majj. 

Islimael attempted to forci* his boats through the 
obstructions of the cataract; but every elTort faik'd, 
except in r(‘gard to those which did not draw more 
than thri‘e feet of wat(‘r. By the assistance of all 
the male pojmlation on the banksj, nim; of the class 
now deserib(‘d were draggl'd as far as Berber^ aftiT 
an incessant toil of fifty-seven days. iVIr English^, 
who accomjiaiiied the Turkish annamejit, ohserves 
that the riviT is spotted with an infinity of islands 
and rocks. Tn sonu? of the jiassagivs where it was 
deep, the ' urrent was as swift as a mill-sluice, which 
made it ii(;ct‘SKary to *’jnploy the crews of p(*rhaps 
twenty lioats to drag up on<‘ at a time. In other 
places where the water was shallow, they were 
sometimes com]>e11(‘d to jiull them by main force 
over the stones at the bottom. lie is decidedly of 
opinion, that when the river is full and the flood 
strong this cataract must be almost impassable iip- 
w^ards; as, on account of the strange diri'ction of its 
course, little or no aid <*an be derived from the wind. 
Besides tin* rush in some parts, from tin* straitness 
of the passages bctwei'ii tlu' rocks and islands, must 
in the tinujof the inundation be very furious : while, 
from till' natural obstacles which covit the shore, 
the cordt'l used for dragging could hardly overcome 
the dilliculties which would Ix' incessantly^ presented. 

The caiija belonging to Ishmaol,—probably the* 

D 
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first boat that ever passed the third cataract of the 
Nile,—accomplished the voyage to Berber, after 
having been lifted three times over impracticable 
shallows. The natives had never before seen a ves¬ 
sel impelled by sails. They called it a water- 
mare comparing it by this appellation to the 
swiftest animal witji which they arc acquainted. 
They ran in crowds to the bank of the river to see 
it mount the current without the aid of oars. 

The Melek of Berber, whose name is Nousred- 
' din, appears to occupy a moveable capital, or rather 
to select for that purpose any one of the numerous 
villages which skirt the eastern side of the Nile. 
The houses are built of clay, and roofed with un¬ 
hewn timber; that of the king is like the rest, only 
somewhat larger. The country is fertile and well 
cultivated; abounding in dlioura, cotton, barley, 
fine horses, camels, dromedaries, kine, sheep, goats, 
and fowlj?. The natives, though resembling the Fel¬ 
lahs of Upper Egypt, are not, generally speaking, 
either so handsome or so well formed ; and many of 
them have defective teeth, occasioned, it is thought, 
by the habit of chewing tobacco, which is of a very 
inferior quality in that district. In their deport¬ 
ment they are extremely mild and polite. Every 
jnan you meet gives the greeting of peace, and shows 
a disposition to accommodate the stranger in all 
things reasonable ; an effect which is ascribed to the 
circumstance, that they are in a great degree a com¬ 
mercial people, as Berber is every year visited by 
numerous caravans from Abyssinia, Sennaar, Dar¬ 
fur, and Kordofan.* 

• Narrative of Expedition, p. 112. Wa are told by Mr Eiiglisli, 
that the ordinary price of a virgin wife in Berber is a horsey which 
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The territory of Berber does not appear to be 
very extensive, only stretching along tlie banks of 
the river from the third cataract for abmJ. eight 
days" journey upwards. On the eastern side it is 
separated from ^ Shendy by Ihe Bahr el Uswood or 
Black lliver. The cultivable land reaches general¬ 
ly to the distance of one or two. miles from the mar¬ 
gin of the stream, by which it is regularly overflowed 
at the season of the inundation, and rendered very 
fruitful. The country contains abundance of salt, 
which the natives find in the hilly ground along 
the borders of the desert. It is mixed with cal¬ 
careous earth, which is separated by washing and 
the usual process of evaporization. The metropo¬ 
lis which Nousreddin honours with his court ap¬ 
pears to have houses sufficient for a population of 
five or six thousand but the ^actual inhabitants, it 
is probable, seldom amount to that numbe.r. The 
laiiguage is Arabic, perfectly intelligible t« the na¬ 
tives of Egypt, but containing some words at pre¬ 
sent disused in that kingdom. There is a mixture 
of Hebrew terms in the ordinary speech of the j)eo- 
ple, common we may presume to both tliosc ancient 
dialects ; ami it is a remarkable circumstance, that 
the chiefs of Dongola, Sheygya, Berber, Shendy, 
and Ilalfaia, should bear the same title which is em- 
ploj^ed in the Jewish scriptures to designate th(? 
petty sovereigns of Canaan. 

On the western side of the Nile, opposite to the 
island or peninsula of Mcroe, tluTe is a large vil- 

the bridcfjroora is ulilijrcd to present to the lather of tlie girl he 
demands in marriage. “ I rememlwr asking a young pearaut of 
whom I bought provisions one day, why lie did “not marry ? He 
pointed to a colt in the yard, and told me tliat when the colt be¬ 
came big enough, he should take a wile.”— Narralivcj ji. 122. 
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lage railed Sheiidy el Garb,—that is, Shendy on the 
west htuik. The road to it from Berber leads through 
a country eonsistiiigof iiiiniense plains of fertile soib 
extending many miles from the river, and for the 
most fart eovonjd with herbage. There are nu¬ 
merous hamlets, situated at a considerable distance 
from the stream, in »rder to be secure from the? inun¬ 
dation. The houses are gcjierally built with straw- 
roofs neatly thatched, and Jiaving a decidc^d .slope ; 
^a proof that this country is within the rcacli of the 
annual rains. When visited by the lilgyptiaii army, 
the current at El Garbwasmuch (contracted,although 
its bed was fre(]u('ntly found to extend more than 
a mile and a half in breadth. The town, which is 
resfieetabh; in its appearajice, (contains about six 
thousJind inhabitants, and has thrice market-places, 
whore the pi'oplo of th<‘ country ('xchange their dol¬ 
lars and dhoiira for a variety of u.seful commoditi(?s. 

HIk'ikIv, on the i^ast bank, is also the (‘apilal of 
the coiiiitry whicli surrounds it, and can boast of a 
populati m ]iot hss nuuKTOUS than its rival oji the 
other shore. Large areas, walk'd round for the it- 
ception of the nKcreliandisc' brought by the caravans, 
are Yo be sec'ii in various parts of the toAvn; the streets 
arc wide and airy; and regular markets are esta¬ 
blished, when', besides meat, butter, grain, and ve- 
g(?tables, anc also to be pnn*bfised si)ices imported 
from Jidda, guiii-arabie, beads, and other oniaraents 
for the w^omeii. It stands about half a mile from 
the ri\ er, snrronndicd by land rather indifferent in 
its (]iialiticsso that the place derives its sole im¬ 
portance from being the staple of tine traffic, includ¬ 
ing slaves, whi(?b continues to be carried on between 
Sennaar, JMccca, and Egypt. 
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This portion of ancient Ethiopia possesses a great 
interest, as connected with the junction of the two 
principal branches of the Nile, tlie White ^nd the 
BlueKiverSj—a distinction, as will soon appcjar, that 
arises from tlie very different colour of tlieir waters. 
The latter, or Abyssinian stream, is not half as 
broad as the other at the poipt Avhere they meet 
the Bahr el Abiad being about a mile and a quar¬ 
ter from bank to bank. It is also troubled and 
whitish, and has a pt'culiar tasti? bordering on po¬ 
sitive sweetness. The Turkish soldiers said that* 
the water of llie Abiad does not quench thirst j” 
a notion probably originating in the circumstance 
that they wen* never tired of drinking it, so light 
and ideasant was it to the palate. The Jkihr el 
Azrekj or Nile of Mr Briicc, was perfectly pure and 
transparent, but by no means so agreeabh* as a l)e_ 
verage; a fact which the author of the Narrative 
ascertained by drinking lirsi of the one, ^ind then 
walking about two hundred yards across the point 
and drinking of the other. 

The Abyssinian branch enters the Bahr el Abiad 
nearly at right angles ; but such is the mass of the 
latter that tin* former cannot mingle its waters with 
it for many miles below their junction ; and as the 
one is light-coloured and the other dark, the eastern 
part of the united river is black and the western 
side white for more than a leagm* after their meet¬ 
ing. The latter colour is occasioiu'd by a very fine 
clay held in a state of suspension, and to which the 
singular flavour that distinguishes the Abiad is un¬ 
doubtedly to be ascribed. Below the point of union 
the Nile presents a truly magnificent spectacle. Be¬ 
tween Ilalfaia and Shendy it traverses a deep gloomy 
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defile formed by rocky hills, and runs with consi¬ 
derable force about twelve or fifteen miles. On 
emergi ig from this strait^ it again spreads itself out 
majestically amidst iinracnse plains bounded only 
by the horizon ; and after receiving the Bahr el Us- 
wood, it displays a current not loss than two miles 
broad even before the inundation. 

During his stay in Sennaar^ the American officer 
endeavoured to obtain information from the people 
of the countryj as well as from the caravan-mer- 
‘chants whom he happened to meet, in regard to the 
two great rivers which compose the Egyptian Nile. 
He was told that the source of the eastern or Abys¬ 
sinian branch is in the Gebel el Gumara, or IMoun- 
lains of the Moon, about sixty days’ march of a 
camel, in a direction nearly south. It receives, at 
various distances above their city, several streams 
which cpmt; from the south and cast, taking their 
rise in an Alpine range that stretches into the do¬ 
minions of the Galla. The course of the Bahr el 
Abiad, they assured him, is nearly parallel to that 
of the Azrek, but that its source is much more remote, 
although, like the other, among the eminences of the 
Gebel cl Gumara. It is also augmented by the ac¬ 
cession of a number of tributaries, which issue from 
mountains southward of S(mnaar. On his ask¬ 
ing whether the White River were open and free 
from shellals or rapids, they answered, that at a 
place called 8ulluk, about fifteen days’ march above 
Sheiidy, there was ojje which they believed boats 
could not pass. When he inquired whether, by fol¬ 
lowing the banks of the said river, or of the one 
which empties itself into it from the west, it were 
possible to reach a city called Tombat or Timbuc- 
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too, they replied that they knew nothing of such a 
place, liaving never been farther west than Kordo- 
fan and Darfur. 9 

This was all he could learn ; but he himself is dis¬ 
posed to believe that the main stream of the Abiad 
cannot have its source in* the same latitude with the 
Azrek, because it commences its rise twenty days 
sooner than the other; while the colour of its water 
proves that it flows through a tract of country dif¬ 
fering in quality of soil from the regions pervaded 
by the eastern enrrent. He is farther inclined to« 
think, that the Nile of Bruce has not its principal 
fountain in Abyssinia, but rather in the lofty range 
assigned for its origin by the people of Sennaar. 
On viewing the mass of water that j)assed down¬ 
ward while he was in the kingdom now mentioned, 
even before the flood had attained two-thirds of the 
usual magnitude it acquires Muring the rainy sea¬ 
son, he thought it very improbable that tno main 
source of such a river was not distant more than 
three hmidred miles. 

Th(5 t(;rritory included between the Abiad and 
the Azrek is usually called El Gezira, or the Island ,* 
because, in the season of the rains, the numerous 
rivers which run into them from the mountains in 
the south encompass the district with their spread¬ 
ing waters. 

Mr English is satisfled that the representations 
made of the climate of Sennaar are much exaggerated. 
Except during the rainy ])art of the year, the coun¬ 
try presents an elevated plaiji, not only dry but well 
ventilated by the breezes from the south and east, 
which are generally cool, because they come either 
from the mountains of Abyssinia or from the huge 
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ridges that compose the Gchel el Gumara. He was 
tliere at midsummer, and at no time did he find the 
Iieat vj;ry uncomfortable, provided he was in the 
open air and under a sliade. Within doors, he al¬ 
lows, the temperature was much raised; and, in the 
absence of tlie proper means to secure comfort, its 
effects were extremely disagreeable. TJie houses, 
he adds, were full of lizards, which, if you lie on the 
floor, you may feel crawling over you all night. He 
saw a singular species of snake or serpent. It was 
about two feet long, and not thicker than a jnaii's 
thumb, striped on the back, with a copper-coloured 
l>elly and a flat head. It had four legs, whicli did 
not appear to bf of any use, as they were short, 
and seemed to hang from the lower part of its sides. 
All its motions, which were quick and rapid, were 
Jiiade on the belly, after the usual manner of ser¬ 
pents.* 

As to dojnestic customs and habits, there is a ge¬ 
neral resemblance among all the nations who occu¬ 
py the borders of the Nile from Ks Souan to Seniiaar, 
though the inhabitants differ somewhat in com¬ 
plexion and character. Those in the province of Suk- 
kot„,for example, are not so black as the Nubians and 
the Hongolese. They are also frank and prepossessing 
in their deportment. The last-mentioned class are 
dirty, idle, and ferocious; a description which might 
likewise be applied to the Sheygyan, were it not 
that, so far from being indolent, he is either an in¬ 
dustrious peasant or a daring freebooter. The na¬ 
tives who dwell near the third cataract have the re¬ 
putation of being honest and obliging ; although it 


* Narrative of Expedition, p. 185. 
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must be admitted, that in point of civilisation they 
are much in'ferior to the people of Berber, the most 
improved of all the tribes on the Upper Nile.^ The 
inhabitants of those extensive traerts, of which vShen- 
dy and Ilalfaia are the capitals, are a sullen, crafty, 
and rather bloodthirsty race; while the peasants 
of Sennaar, those especially wlio were found at a 
distance) from the principal town, were comparatively 
mild and virtuous. Throughout the whole of these 
countries there is one general characteristic in which 
they resemble the Indians of America,—courage and ‘ 
self-respect. Thv‘ chiefs, we are told, after coming 
to salute Ishmael I’aslia, made no scruple of sitting 
dowm opposite to him, and entering into conversation 
without the slightest embarrassment, in the same 
maniKT as they are accustomed to do with their 
ow'n meleks, with whom they are very familiar. 
With the greatest apparent simplicity, they w’^ere 
wont to pro 2 )ose very troublesome qucstioi^s to the 
invader; such as, () gn'at sheik, wdiat have we 
done to you or your country that you should come 
so far to make wer upon us ? Is it for want of food 
in your owrn land that you<*ome to seek it in ours ?” 

The manufactures of the several clans be^^^md 
Wady Haifa are limited to the following articles: 
Earthen-ware for domestic use, and bowds for j)ipes ; 
cotton cloth for garments; knives, mattocks, hoes, 
ploughs, and water-wheels for agriculture; horse- 
furniture, including most excellent saddles very 
neatly fabricated; stirruj)s iii the European form, 
and not like those of the Turks, such as are made for 
the chiefs being usually of silver; large iron spurs; 
bits w'ith small chains for bridles, to prevent them 
from being severed by the stroke of an enemy’s 
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sabre; long and double-edged broadswords, with 
the guard frequently made of a precious metal; 
iron h^ads for lances, and shields made of elephants’ 
skin; to which may be added, very beautiful straw- 
mats wwked by the women. 

When the Sultan of "Sennaar surrendered his 
country to the disposal of tlie Grand Seignior, the 
pasha sent notices to all the chiefs of the kingdom, 
making known to them this act of submission, and 
demanding their allegiance and homage. Cut the 
^ leader of the mountaineers in the south-western 
district not only refused to acknowledge Ishmacl as 
his lord-paramount; he even scorned to look on his 
letter. Similar replies were made by the governors 
on the eastern side of the Nile, who, wliile they de¬ 
clined to recognise the act of their sovert;ign, called 
him a coward and a traitor for giving up his domi¬ 
nions to a stranger. This resolute conduct on their 
part led to two expeditions, from which some va¬ 
luable information has been gained in respect to 
the distant provinces that they were sent to subdue. 

The Divan Effendi at the head of three hundred 
men crossed the Nile, and soon crushed every at¬ 
tempt made by the spirited barbarians to oppose 
the new government. We marched,” says he, 

without resistance for eight days in the direction 
of the rising sun, through a country, line, fertile, 
and crowded with villages, till we (;ame to some 
larger ones near a nionritaiii called Catla, where we 
found four or five hundred men posted in front of 
them to resist our march. Tliey were armed with 
lances, and i>resented themselves to the combat with 
great resolution. Cut on experiencing the effect of 
our fire-arms they look to flight towards the moun- 
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tain; two hundred of them were hemmed in and 
cut to pieces, and three of their chiefs were taken 
prisoners, as well as all the inhahitants we could 
lind; after which we returned.” 

On being ask,ed with regard to water at a distance 
from tlie river, the Elfendi replied, that “ there wert‘ 
wells in abundance in all th^* numerous villages 
witli which the country abounds, and also many 
rivulets and streams, which at this season descend 
from the mountains.” The troops, he added, had 
forded two small rivers, probably the Kahad and* 
the Oender, tlu_ scenery all around being very fine, 
and presenting many beautiful birds and insects, 
lie brought one of these last with him, which prov- 
<'d to be a scarabaeus, covered with a close crimson 
down, exactly resembling scarlet velvet. The peo¬ 
ple of the country he described as very harmless, 
and ('xceedingly anxious to know what had brought 
the Egyptian army to Sennaar to trouble tliem.* 

But the other expedition under Ilagi Achmet 
was athmded with still more important results. 
This officer, one of the roughest under the com¬ 
mand of Ishniat;!, was intrusted with four hundred 
cavalry and tliree able lawy(?rs, a force which was 
de(‘ined sufficient either to persuade or compel the 
reluctant mountaineers to submission. lie marched 
rapidly during ten days in a direction almost south¬ 
west of Stmnaar, through a well-peopled country, 
without encountering any resistance till he came to 
the lofty ridge of Bokki inhabited by pagans, the 
followers of the chief who luid rejected the pasha’s 
letter. Th(‘y were drawn up on high ground not 


Narrative of Ivvpedition, p. IJO. 
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easy to be approached; but tlieir position was soon 
stormed, and after a desperate struggle they found 
that spears and swords, though wielded by vigorous 
handSj were not a match for ftre-arins. They lied 
to another mountain in the rear of that in wliich 
they had first taken post ; and Iieiijg again attacked 
with cannon and musketry, lh(?y were obliged to 
retreat to a third stronghold, still dei'per in the re¬ 
cesses of their hills, and inacc(‘ssihle to cavalry- On 
this occasion, however, part of them wer(‘ surround¬ 
ed by the horsemen of Aihniet, and fifteen hundred 
put to the sword. Ihdieving that Ik* had given them 
ample proof that resistance on tlieir part was una¬ 
vailing, and finding that his troops were suffering 
much from the continual rains, Ilagi, after sweep¬ 
ing the villages of all the people who remained, re¬ 
sumed his march to tin* camp of his mastiT. In the 
course of their journey his men had to ford several 
deep riv«.*rs, alrijady rushing in full stream from the 
mountains; and before they reached Seniiaar botli 
they and their hors(*s were much exhausted.* 

The natives of liokki are deserihed as a hardy 
race, tall, stout, and handsome. They are said to 
be pagans, worshippers of the sun, wliich, however, 
they consider it profane to look at. The prisoners 
resembled in their dress the savages of America; 
being nearly covered with beads, bracelets, and 
trinkets, made of pebbles, boin?s, and ivory. Their 
complexion is almost hlaek. Their manners and 
deportment are prepossessing, hearing the stamp of 
simplicity and confidence, together with that air of 
self-esteem which is never olTeiisive in the mere 


• Narrivtive, p. iWli. 
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rliild of iialuro. Tlic arms of tliose jjooplo oxcitod 
"reat siiri)nse; they consisted of weil-formed and 
rather elegant iron h(‘lniets, coats of mail iJade of 
Icallit'r and overlaid with plates of iron, loni; lances, 
extremely well dhbricated, and a hand w'eajH)n ex¬ 
actly rcs<*mhling the bills ■anci<'ntly used in England 
by the veomanrv. With such instruments of as- 
sault lh('y were very formidable in personal combat. 
They had n(;v(T seen fire-arms, but, nev(‘rtheless, 
withstood them with great intrepidity. They said 
that a fusee was a coward’s \vea[)oji, who stands at 
a sale distanct- from his enemy and kills him with 
an invisible stroki*. 

We have b(‘en mon‘ minut(‘ than usual in our de¬ 
tails resj)(‘cting the state of society among thcjieople 
above the junction of the rivers, becaus<‘, till the 
famous exp(‘dition of Ishmael Pasha, no European in 
modern limes had visited that*remote country. Of 
the city of Sennaar list If, which in the davs of Poll- 
cet was remarkable for its ])opulalion, little now re- 
nuiins bi'sidos a heap of ruins. There are indeed in 
some of its (|nailers sev(TaI hundrc'd habitable but 
almost deserted iiouses; and at ei iu'y step th(‘ tra¬ 
veller tn^ads upon portions of burnt bricks, anvmg 
w'hii^b are often found fragments of jiorcelain and 
evim of marble. The most conspicuous buildings 
now are a mosqne and a large palaet' adjoining to it. 
The former is in good ])reservatioii ; its windows 
arc <*ov(‘red wdlh bronze gratings skilfully iiiajiu- 
factun d, and the doors are baudsonn'ly and curious¬ 
ly carved. The interior, w hen viewed by tin* Ann*- 
rican olliciT, was deseerati'd bv umrouth figures of 
rUiimals portrayed upon the walls with ehareoal. 
This profanation had been perpetrated by the inti- 
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dels who dwell in the mountains^ a march of thir¬ 
teen days southward of the capital; and who at some 
period^^not very long past had taken the town^ and 
left upon the walls these tokens of their disrespect 
for tlic religion of the Prophet. 

The palace is large hut' in ruins, except a single 
pile of building in the centre, which is six stories 
high, and has five rows of windows. When sta¬ 
tioned on the roof, the visiter obtains the best view 
that is any where to be had of this barbarian inetro- 
• polis; which appears to be about three miles in (cir¬ 
cumference, of an ol)long form, and stretched along 
the western bank of the Abyssinian Nile. In ex¬ 
amining the structure of the older description of 
houses, the most remarkable thing in the eye of a 
European is the workmanship of the doors. These 
are composed of planks carefully planed and jointed, 
frequently adorned ^ith carving, and strengthened 
or studded with very broad-headed nails ; the whole 
inimitallle by the present population of Sennaar. 
The houses themselves are rarely of more than one 
story in height, having roofs terraced with fine 
clay spread over mats laid upon rafters. Such is 
the.present appearance of a town that has evidently 
been once rich and flourishing, but which, during 
eighteen years prior to the date of the Egyptian 
expedition, had been the victim of repeated wars 
and rebellion. 

The country in the neighbourhood of Sennaar 
consists of wide plains, in which are numerous and 
spacious villages. A long rugged mountain, the 
only one in sight, stands about fifteen miles to the 
westward of the town. Below it is a small but 
pretty island, whose inhabitants earn a livelihood 
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by raising vegetables for the market; and the op¬ 
posite bank of tlie river presents several verdant 
patches devoted to the same object. At a greater 
distance the ground appeared to be cliiefly covered 
with trees and l)r^ishwood, among which were seen 
a number of elephants in search of food. 

We liave hitherto followed the progress of the in¬ 
vading army under the command of Ishmael^ the son 
of Mohammed Ali, guided by the narrative of the 
American officer in the service of that prince. Cail- 
liaiid and his friend M. Letorzec were likewise at- ' 
tached to the camp^ and enjoyed the countenance of 
the military chief, who appears to have shaped his 
conduct towards them under the impression that 
the knowledge of his exploits in Uj)per Nubia 
would be communicated to Europe through the me¬ 
dium of their writings. From Sejinaar to the remote 
Singueh we ac(?ompany the Ffench author, whose 
work is not only the most recent, but also the most 
satisfactory on thi*’ branch of our geographical survey. 
In truth there is no other publication in the lan¬ 
guages of the West to which we can have recourse ; 
and we may add, that no Frank traveller in the 
memory of man has ever penetrated into those dis¬ 
tant provinces on the Blue River, which about ten 
years ago were traversed by the Egyptian troops in 
their celebrated expedition against the meleks of 
the south. It maybe noticed, that before the army 
commenced their march, the Pasha Ibrahim, after¬ 
wards so well known in Greece, had joined his bro¬ 
ther with a reinforcement, and was prepared to 
share with him the perils of a new campaign. 

It was on the fifth of December 1821 that these 
chiefs left Sennaar at the head of their respective 
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divisions^ and pro(*ecd(?d along tlie western bank of 
the Abissinian Nile. Afterafew days tlrey separated; 
Ishmael keeping near that stream, and theother hold¬ 
ing more to the westward in the direction of the 
Bahr el Abiad. Ibrahim had twelve hundred men 
under his command ; his'colleague had fifteen hun¬ 
dred ; while an eqital number was left to guard the 
camp and secure the new conquests. 

Th(‘ march througli a country impeded with wood 
was ncressarily tedious, and seldom relieved by the 
occurrence of any interesting <‘V(‘nts. The invaders, 
who were suppli(‘d with a fe\v pieces of cannon, re¬ 
quired the aid of camels and otli<;r beasts of burden, 
which on some oc(!asions iner(‘ased the difiiculties of 
their passag(‘. It was not, tlK'refore, till the 17th 
day of the month, that, after having s(‘en a nural>er 
of inferior villages, they arrived at El Qn(!ribyn, a 
small town built on the declivity of a hill, and flank¬ 
ed on (‘ither side by a rocky eminence. 

After a number of observations, JVf. Cailliaud as¬ 
certained the position of this place to be in 12 de¬ 
grees and about 7 minuU^s of north latitude, and in 
31 degrees 30 minutes of east longitude, reckoning 
from Paris, or <‘ast from London. El Qiieri- 

b 3 m is dependent on Sennaar; and the inhabitants 
being assured that no injury would be inflicted on 
them, remained in their huts, of which the annexed 
drawing, says the author, exhibits a correct repre¬ 
sentation. 

PrtJCeeding still towards tin; south, though verg¬ 
ing occasionally in an eastern direction, the troops 
under Ishmael pursued their inarch into Eazoglo 
Envoys had pr(‘viously arrived from the nielek of 
that country, expressing his readiness to submit to 
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the Paslia of E^ypt; suggesting at the same time tli?t 
his arms miglit b(‘ successfully employed against the 
unbelieving pagans who inhabit the neighbouring 
mountains. This hint coincided but too closely 
with tin? main object of the general, wliich was to 
capture the natives and S(‘iid them to the lower 
provinces as slaves, or to find employment for them 
in the gold mines, said to abound in their rocky 
frontier. An attack on the defi'iiceless CalTres soon 
followc‘d, attended with very revolting circumstan-^ 
ces. jVboiit seventy prisemers, chielly women, crown¬ 
ed th(‘ first attempt of the Turks against that sim- 
j)le race, who were entirely ignorant of the use of 
fire-arms. 

Advancing to Kilgou, a village situated on a liill, 
Ishmael gavt' orders to attack it with such im[)etu- 
osity i's wcMild preclude either escape or defenc'e. 
His instructions were executed with the utmost 
promptitude; the rocks were scaled, and* a grt'at 
number of the inhabitants found Uiemst'lves in tlie 
grasp of an en(‘iny whom they had not cmly not pro- 
voke<l, but whose a])proach th(?y had not anticipat¬ 
ed. The resistance, however, did honour to their 
courage and ingenuity. They retreated to their 
fastnesses on the higher grounds ; and the soldiers, 
when they atb'rnpted to follow them, saw their 
ranks thinned by huge masses of stone rolled down 
the sides of the mountains, or by spears which w(‘re 
handled with grtiat dexterity. The pasha himself, 
who advanc(*d at the head of a party of ]\Iamlouks, 
made a very narrow t‘scHpe from the darts of th(‘ 
mountaineers. A c.oh)nel of Albanians was pierced 
with many wounds and left on the field. Still the 
issue of the combat was unfavourable to the hold 
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l)arl)ariaiis. Their missile weapons w^ere exhausted, 
and tin* bravest of tlieir number slain; in which cir- 
<'iiinstaiiees they were eoinpelled to place their w hole 
confidem*c in Qi^ht toward precipices, wdiere tlieir 
assailants could not pursue them except by musket- 
shot. Ishmai'J sustained a loss of forty wounded 
and twelve kill(‘d ; but he considered himself amply 
indemnified by the capture of fi\ e hundred and se¬ 
venty-two prisoners, as also by tlu' inteHi^(‘nce that 


a hundn'd and I'i^dity of his opponents had fallen. 
TJie iniiabitants of this d istrict, whom JM. Cailliaud 


(h'seribes as negroes, have curb'd hair, thi(*k lips, 
and projectin^^ cheekbones ; but few of them show¬ 
ed fiat noses, while many had <;ven line filatures. 
Anion^ all who wi're brought into tin; camp he did 
not discover one that could speak Arabic. We may 
•uld that Kilj^vou is in hit. 11" ^13' 35" nortli, and 
ionn. 33" 5(5" t'ast. 

The tv^o great objects of gold and slavt;s, wdiiels 
liad animated the zeal of Islimai'l throughout tlu* 
whoh' of this expi'dition, induced him to extend his 
inareli from tin* village just named towards the 
mountains of Tahy and Gassi, wJu're he exjieeled to 
make a large addition to liis liuiiian booty. Ilis 
disapf)ointment may therefore h(‘ conceived, when he 
'bund that the iniiabitants of the numerous hamlets 


Av hieh w er(' scattered along its deelivitios, Avere pre¬ 
pared not only to meet his soldb'rs among the ra¬ 
vines and precipices, hnt also to attack his camp in 
liie night. UmvilJing to protract a war, wdiere his 
loss would probably have exceeded any advantage 
he might gain, he gave orders to strike his camp and 
march upon Fazoglo, the ruh^r of which had already 
proflered his friendship and allegiance. 
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Tlic Egyptian j)riiice, on approacliing this capital, 
was met by Hassan at tl)e distance of five l^'agiies^ 
accompanied by his ministers riding on beautiful 
Abyssinian horses, and surrounded by a liuiidred 
guards armed with lances. When Ishinael came in 
sight, the melek and his attendants dismounted, 
and advancing on foot prostrat(,*d themselves before 
liim. The king made him a present of two valuable 
steeds. iMeanwhile the guards stepp(;d forward, 

and after raising the wonted sliout, formed into line, 
dropp(‘d down on one knee, and turned the point of' 
tlnn'r spears to the ground in token of sidmiission. In 
return for this kind reception, the ])asha gave orders 
that his troops should not pass through, the villages, 
lest the inhal)itants should receive any injury from 
the soldiers, whose liccnise, he acknowledged, h(‘ could 
not always clieck. 

For the reason just stated 51. Cailliaud did not 
enter I'azoglo on that occasion ; though he was soon 
afterwards permitted by the general to pay it a visit. 
He found it a small pla<‘e, and altogether uii- 
w'orthy of the extensive, province to whicli it gives 
a name. It stands about a quarter of a mile from 
the western hank of the lilue HivcT, whieh is her<^ 
about three hundred paces broad, and at the distaiiet* 
of a lour hours' march nortli wards from Vara. Tin 
position of the latt(;r, as dc.'termined by sundry as¬ 
tronomical observations, was found to be hit. II 
I V 17 north. 

Befor<‘ proceeding towards Seiinaar, tlu* pasha, 
who had not obtahied the number of slav<*s whieii 
he thought necessary to complete his triumph, re- 
Jiewx'd the scenes of Kilgou and Taby at a lull 
named Aquuro. The natives, full of courag(^, and 
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confident in their numhcrs and position, had sent 
notice to Ishmael when at Fazo^do, that if he came 
to their mountains they would break his legs. Af¬ 
ter a fruitless treaty, meant to deceive the simple 
Ethiopians, an attack was made on their villages, 
which were situated on the highest ground. The 
use of cannon and oilier fire-arms enabled the Turks 
to succeed so far as to carry off, at the expense of 
thirty-five killed and wounded, about a hundred 
women and children. 

Aquaro does not exceed a thousand fe(‘t in height, 
and is not more than a quarter of a league from 
east to west. It belongs to a district calked Ear ol 
Keyl, under the government of a chiet^ Ahou Zin- 
guir. The son of JVJohammcd Ali was very desir¬ 
ous to make an impression here, satisfied that the 
result of any decided success would soon realize it¬ 
self in the submission of the neighbouring tribes. 
But happily for these* poor people his first attempt 
was far from answering to his exj)ectation. 

The army next directed its jnar<*h towards the 
south-west with the view of reaching the Toumat, 
a river, which in our English maps is denominated 
Ihc; JMaleg. It flows from tln^ remoter parts of 
^Vbyssinia, and after following some time a north- 
west(‘rn direction turns to the east, and falls into the 
Bahr el Azrek about the eleventh degree of latitude. 
At the point where it was reached by the pasha its 
breadth was fully six hundred feet; the banks wen; 
covered with herbaceous plants and beautiful shrubs, 
and it meanders through a vast plain finely studded 
with trees of various kinds. To the north-west 
were seen in the distance the mountains of Guincho 
and 8oudeh, while in the south-east arose those of 
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Khadieukaro, inhabited in part by pagan negroes. 
M. Cailliaud was able to ascertain that the camp 
on the Toumat was situated in lat. 11° 2' 30'^north, 
and in long. 34® 33' east from Greenwich. 

On the itith of January 1822, the pasha led his 
troops across the river and kept his face still towards 
the south and west. After a march of three days 
lie arrived at a small town called Abqoulgui in the 
province of Quamamyl^ whither he was drawn by 
the report of productive gold mines. The village 
now mentioned is in lat. 10° 38' 45" north, and in- 
]ong. 34° 53' 10" cast from London. On the south 
is seen blending with the horizon the mountain of 
Malls, and in the west the long chain which bears 
the name of Obeh. The territory is washed by the 
Toumat, running here nearly from south to north, 
and by a number of torrents more or less deep which 
fall into it. This district is reputed the ridiest of 
any in auriferous substances, and that in whieJi tlu' 
natives have devoted themselves with tJl^ greatest 
activity and success to the acquisition of llie pre¬ 
cious metals. 

Hut the hoj)es of Ishmacl were completely idasted 
in regard to the immense treasures which lie, <*x- 
peeted to find in the niountains of Quamamyl. 
After spending seventeen days in gathering sand, 
washing it, and collecting the minute particles of 
gold which it appeared to contain, he resolved to 
push his researches still farther into the south, and 
examine the mines reported to have been worked 
in the lofty range of Singueh or Quebeych, under 
the tenth degree of latitude. After a toilsome march 
of two days he was doomed to experience a renewal 
of his disappointment. The natives, more vigilant 
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and politic than those at Kilgou, attacked his lines 
day and night, stole his horses, interrupted his sup¬ 
plies, and exhausted th(> remaining sirengtli of his 
weary troops. At length he found it necfessary to 
yield to circumstances, and on the 11th of February 
he struck his tent and began his retreat to Fazoglo. 

M. Cailliaud, who had apj)roached nearer to tin* 
equator than any other European on the <*ourse 
of the Nile, endeavoured to collect, from the guides 
attaelied to the army, some information respecting 
the White Fiver and the countries contiguous to 
their own. Of the llahr el Abiad, they <*ould tell 
nothing more than that it comes from tin* distant 
west, where a savag«? ])copIe dwell, who use poison¬ 
ed arrows and eat the bodies of their (memies. He 
learned that the territory of Singu(‘h is depend¬ 
ent on Dar Foq, find constitutes the most southern 
province* of llertat. -It extende a march of two days 
southward as far as Fadassy, a place which coiiiprt*- 
hends several villages and bord(*rs on the lands of 
the Galla. They gave him tin* names of manv 
torrents and streams which at various ])oints fall 

into the Nile ; but the account is so extremely 

^ • 

vague, and the nomenclature so inaccurately ex¬ 
pressed, that w'c despair of being able to communi¬ 
cate to our readers any j)ortion of tin* knowledge 
which the laborious Frenchman took so much pains 
to acquire. 

At Fazoglo the two travellers, Cailliaud and Le- 
torzec, left tin? pasha with the view of returning to 
Egypt, and on the 18th of February they embarked 
on the Nile to proceed by w^ater to Seimaar. They 
passed through a very desolate tract of country, see¬ 
ing hardly a single human habitation on either side of 
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the river. The stream was very miieli encumbered 
with rocks and small islands, wiiich were not passed 
without considerable danger ; and at the cataVact of 
TCI Querr, where the water rushes downward with 
<^onsid('ral)le force, they had nearly experieiu'ed the 
fate of jMiingo Park in his atti'inpt to explore the 
Niirer. It was not till the iJtith of the same inorith 
that lh(*y found themselves in sah'ty und<*r the walls 
of Sennaar, and in front of the house which they 
had formerly occupied. 

Most readers are a^vare that this town, the capital 
of an extensivi* kingdom, whieli, according to our 
ma[)S, occupies so larg(‘ a jKU'tioii of TCastern Africa 
between tlu; W'liite River ami the lied 8ea, was 
visited by Doctor Poneet in the year Kith), and by 
the eelel)rat(‘d JJruce iji 177^- The descriptions 
given in, their sevcTal \vorks an* extremely inten'st- 
ing, m(yrt‘ espt'cially when compared with those of 
Oailliaiid, the last traveller who has ascended abov<" 
the junction of the two gn'at branches of tlie Nile. 
The pious author of the Voyage to Kthiopia” tells 
us that this city, which contains m‘ar a league and 
a half in compass, is very pcjniIons, but has nothing 
of Ji(‘atness, and besides is ill governed. TJnwnuni- 
ber in it near ahundnrd thousand .souls. The houses 


are only one story high, ami are ill built; hut the 
flat roof which covers tln'iii is vtTy eonvenieiit. As 
to tlie suburbs they arc only wretelnsl (*ottages co- 
^eretl with reeds. Tlie king's palace is surrounded 
with high walls of brick bak<*d in tbt‘ sun, but has 
iiothiug regular in it: you see nothing but a con¬ 
fused heap of buildings without symmetry or Ixjauty. 
Tlie apartments are furiii.shed richly enough with 
largo carpets after llie manner of th(‘ Levant. 

We w'er(.‘ presented to the king tlie day after 
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our arrival. The first thing was to make us put 
oir our shoes ; this is a point of ceremony which all 
strangers must observe ; for as to the native subjects 
of that prince, they never appear before him but 
barefooted. We entered immediately after into a 
large court paved with little square tiles of tlifferent 
<*olours, after the manner of Fayence. Round it 
stood the guards armed with lances. When we had 
almost passed over the court they obliged us to stop 
short ])efore a stone, which is near to an open hall 
when* the king usually gives audience to ambassa-. 
dors. There we saluted the king according to the 
custom of tlie country, falling upon our kiiei's and 
thrice kissing the ground. That prince is nineteen 
years of age, black, but w^ell shaped and of a ma- 
Jestic presence, not having thick lips nor flat nose 
like the most of the people. He was seated upon a 
rich bed under a ca!nopy, with liis legs across after 
the Oriental fashion; and round him twenty old 
men seated after the same manner, hut somewhat 
lower. He was clothed in a long vest embroidered 
with gold, and girt with a kind of scarf made of 
fine calico. He had a white turban on his head ; 
and the old men w('re clad much aftcT the same 
inaniK'r. At the entrance of the hall, the prime 
minister standing complimented the king in our 
names, and delivered back his answer to us. Then 
Ave saluted the prince a second time, as we had 
done in the court, and we presented him with 
some crystals and other curiosities of Furope, 
which he graciously accepted. He ordered his 
guards to attend us to our lodgings, and after¬ 
wards sent us great vessels filled with butter, honey, 
and other refreshments; and moreover two oxen 
and sheep. 
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Tliis priiie,e dines twice a-week at ojie of his 
country-houses, whidi is at a league’s distance from 
tlie town. Tlie order he observes in liis march is 
this: Bctwei'ii three and four hundred liorsemen, 
iMounl(‘d on fine horses, make the first appearance. 
After lliese comes the king attended by a great num¬ 
ber of footmen and armed soldiers, who with a loud 
voice sing forth his praises, and play upon the tabor, 
which makes no unpleasant harmony. Seven or 
eight hundred young maids and women march to¬ 
gether with these soldiers, and carry upon their 
heads great round baskets of straw, of dilVerent co¬ 
lours and finely made. These baskets, which repre¬ 
sent all sorts of llowcrs, and the <rovers whereof arc 
pyramidwise, are filled with copper dislujs tinned 
over, and full of fruits and several meats ready dress¬ 
ed. 'J’lu'se dishes are served first before the king, 
and arc afterwards distributed among thos(i who 
have the honour to attend uj)oii him. Tw^o or threi* 
nimdred horsi'men follow in the same order as those* 
that went foremost, and close the whole* march. 
The king, wdio iie\er appears in public but with his 
face covered with a silk-gauze of various colours, 

sits down to table as soon as he is arrived. Ilis 

# 

usual divt'rsion is to propose prizes to the lords of 
his court, and to shoot with them at a mark with a 
gun, at wdiich they are not yet very expert. After 
they have spent tlie best part of the day in this ex¬ 
ercise, tlu.y return in the evening to the town, ob¬ 
serving the same order as at their setting out in the 
morning. This (‘iitertaiiimimt is regularly taken on 
Wednesday and Saturday every week.”* 


* \'ovav?e to Ethiopia by M. Pimeet, M.D. p. 20, 6 l.(. 
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In regard to the character of the people, their 
mode of living, dress, commerce, diseases, supersti¬ 
tions, ^and general hal)its, the details supplied hy 
Poncet are not at variance witli those given by 13ruc(‘ 
more than seventy years afterwards. The merchants 
still retained a <!onsidcrable share of llie trade with 
Arabia, and evt'ii the wc'stern parts of India. 

The latter does not nu'iition the number of in- 
iiabitants in Sennaar at tlie time he paid his visit; 
simply remarking that it was very populous, and 
• contained many good houses after the fashitm of the 
country.’"’ He adds that the dwellings of the great 
officers consisted of two storit's ; an improvement 
since the period of the French traveller, who tbund 
them generally restricted to one floor. Put its pre¬ 
sent condition,—a mass of ruins interspersed with a 
few paltry huts,—indicates tiu? melancholy events 
which hav(‘ recemtby tilled up its history, and de¬ 
prived it at onc() of its w<‘altli and power. It is not 
consistent, howev<‘r, with our plan to enter more 
minutely into tJie annals of tliat d<‘clining state : 
we therefore proceed to tin? eastern l)ank of the 
Nile, with the view of exhibiting a brief outline of 
the provinces wliich eonstitute Al)yssinia, the pro¬ 
per Ftliiopia of (‘arly authors. 

The kingdom which hears this name was, in tlie 
estimation of the writers who flourished in tlie mid¬ 
dle ages, the region now' called Abyssinia; a country 
eoneerning which, even at tlu‘ present day, w e liavi- 
not much certain or authentic information. The 
accounts givtm hy the Arabian geograplu'rs, Bakoi, 
Fdfisi, and more particularly by Macrizi, show 
nothing so clearly as that the Mohammedans have 

* Tnui'ls, \(il. vi. [). IJlii. 




Jiad little* intercourse witli tliis (liristian empire. 
I'lie only knowledge which till lately was })os 3 essod 
l>y the learned of Europe was almost entirely de- 
riv<‘d from the Portuguese travtdlers, Alvarez^ Jier- 
inud(*z, Paez, Almeida, arid Lobo, whose works 
w<'r(‘ abridgtid by Telh'z, and illustrated with some 
ability by Liidolf, tbe Strabo of liJastern Africa. 
To these* we may add the few notices furnished by 
Tb(‘venot and Poiictd. An im[)ortant narrative by 
Petit-la-(hoix, dated in 1700, partly drawn up 
from information furnished by Abyssinians whom 
the author had known in Egypt, exists in maniu 
script in the library at Li'yden. The volumes of 
llruce and Salt an* w(*ll known to (;very reader ; 
to wliich a spc‘ci(*s of suppi(*ment has very recently 
been provided by the publication of tin* Life and 
,\dventun's of Nathaniel Pearce. 


C’onfined to such materials, the geographical out- 
liij' s of that ancient kingdom hav(i not been <,\hibit- 
ed witli imiinpeachabh? precision. 'J'Jn* limits wdiieJi 
separati* tin* Abyssinians from tlio Nubians, from 
the (lalla on the soutli-west and south, and from the 


territory of Adel on tin* south-east, have bilJit'rlo 
<h*p(*nd('d on the iinc(‘rtaiji issue of frequent a(>pea*Is 
U) arms. But if we include tbe coasts of the R(*d 


Sea, and the j)rovinc(*s occupied by the savfiges just 
named, wx* may assigii to Ibis empire a iciigtli of 
.'idO miles ajid a bnjadtli of ()40 ; measuring from 
the ]5lh to tbe degree of latitude, and from tht^ 
I14tb to the 44tb d(‘gree of (!ast longitude. 

Although wo are <*ertain that tile term Ethiopian 
is of Greek origin, and w'as applied to every peoph* 
of a deep complexion, tbe Abyssinians nevertheless 
still call themselves Itiopawitui, and their country 
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Itiopia. But they uudoubtedly prefer the denomi- 
natiorf of Agazi or Ghez for the kingdom, and Ag- 
azian for the inliabitants. The name of Habesh, 
given to them by the Mohammedans, and from 
which is derived the European ajjpellation, is an 
Arabic word signifying a mixed race,” on whicii 
a(Mioiint the natives scornful ly disclaim it* 

Regarded in a g(;neral point of view, Abyssinia 
forms an extensive tableJand gently inclining to 
the north-west, and having two great steeps on the 
cast and south ; the first looking towards the Ara¬ 
bian Gulf, the second to the interior of Africa. Tt 
is doubtful whether these vast dt'clivities consist of 
regular chains, or are only crowned with isolated 
mountains like Lainalmon and Amba Gedion, the 
<*onfiguration of which appears to be very exlraordi- 
Jiary. They shoot ,up almost everywhere in shaq) 
peaks, which are ascended by means of ropes and 
laddersj bearing no slight resemblance to the ram¬ 
parts and ti’.rrets of deserted towns. Father Tellez 
imagines that the loftiest of these summits are high¬ 
er than the Alps ; but we find none of them cap¬ 
ped with snow, ex(‘ept pjThaps those of Sameii in 
the province of Tigre, and of Namera in the district 
of Gojam.t 

As to the political geography of Abj^ssinia, there 
])revails a great degree of doubt evtTi among the 
writers of Ix'st reputation. Ludolf speaks of nine 
kingdoms and five provinces. Thevenot, from the 
information of an Ethiopian ambassador, says there 
are seven kingdoms and twcnty-fimr provinces. 


* l.udoUj Hist. .'Elhiop. ]ib. i. c, i. 

d* 1a)1kp, Hist. I). I. ]>. 141. Ludulij lib. vi. Maltu Bnin, vul. ii. 

p. 12.1. 
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Brace mentions nineteen provinces ; and, lastly, 
Petit-la-Croix enumerates thirty-five kingdoms and 
ten provinces once heloiiging to the Abyssinian mo¬ 
narch, of which lie retains only six kingdoms and a 
half, with the ten provinces. We cannot enter into 
su<;h details as might seem necessary to explain these 
topographical distributions, or to trace the line whi(;h 
divides one section of the country from another. 
An inspection of the map, and a duo attention to 
the itineraries which we shall have occasion to in¬ 
troduce, will afford much more valuable assistance 
(o the comprehension of the reader, than the most 
laboured delineations of obscure and ever-changing 
boundaries. 

When we cross tin? Blue River, about the twelfth 
degree of latitude, we find ourselves in the province 
or kingdom of Dembea, consisting of fi'rtile plains 
surrounding the* Bake Tzaiia, and containing tion- 
djr, the modern capital. This city, according to 
the report of a native communicated to Sir William 
Jones, almost eijuals Cairo in extent and population. 
Bruce, however, reduces the number of inhabit^ 
ants to about fifty thousand, if we may jiroceed on 
the usual principle of assigning five individuals to a 
farailv ; a statement which wc shall afterwards find 
docs not fall short of the truth. Tin; same province 
contains the town of Emfras, comprehending about 
three hundred houses. 

To the south of I)cmbt*a tin? Nik? winds round 
the kingdom of Gojam, whi(?h it thereby reduces to 
the form of a peninsula. This part of the river has 
a most magnifi(?(?nt cascade, the whole body of its 
water falling down from a height of forty feet, with 
tremendous force and noise, into a basin wIk.tc it 

7 
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wIk'cIs round in numerous eddies. This provincOj 
althoi/ffh ahounding in all sorts of productions, de¬ 
rives its principal riches from numerous li(;rds of 
catth?. 

Kastward of Gojani are set'll the countries of Be- 
genidcr and of the Kdjow Galla. The former is re¬ 
markable for its iiiie flocks of sheep. Its inhabitants 
are very AvarJike, and send into tin? held a formi¬ 
dable contingt'iit of horsemen. 

Anihara, a little farther to the south, has always 
bet'll esteemed t)ne of the priiicijjal jirt>\ inces t)f Abys¬ 
sinia, and ctmtains a numerous as well as brave 
race of men. IftTt* is the famous state-prison of 
uVniba Gesheii, wJiicli is now Giicceeded by another 
in tin? district of Begemder. It seems to be eonipost'd 
of stee}j mountains, having a cavtTii, either natural 
or excavatetl by thf' hands of man, into which the 
jjristiners are matle to descend by means of a rope. 
flert' the monarch causes to be kept untler his own 
t've all those princes t)f his family from whom he 
thinks that he has any thing to apj)reht*nd; and it 
is often to this toml) of living bc'ings that the gran¬ 
dees of the kingdom repair to select the ruler whom 
they are about to call to the throne. 

Lasta is a mountainous country, inhabited by 
tribes who are phrased to pronounce themselves in- 
<iependent, and who poss('ss a considerable source 
of wealth in their mines of iron. Shoa consists of a 
large valley very difficult of access, and which has 
given occasion to one of the most beautiful fictions 
ill the English language, the romance of Rasselas. 
The province of Damot, situated beyond the Lake 
of Tzana, is celebrated for gold mines and catth' 
with monstrous horns. Lobo, who dwelt some time* 
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tliere, extols it as the most delightful country he 
liad ever seen. 'J'he air is temperate and lu^althy, 
the mountains heaiitifiilly shaded with trees, with¬ 
out liaviii;^ the appearance of wild or irregular fo¬ 
rests. Ve£][('tatioii never falls asleep in that rich 
soil and hap])y climate. The oj)erations of sowing 
and reaping are eoinmon to all^the seasons of the 
year; and the whole scene has the aspect of a 2 )lea- 
sure-garden, which never fails to reward with a most 
ph'iitiful return the labour bestowed upon it. 

We jnay remark in passing, that all the provinces 
now described, if wt; except Shoa, are u.sually at 
the pr(;s(‘nt day comprehended under the grand di¬ 
vision of the t'm])ire which takes the name of Ani- 
hara. This is th<‘ region, as ^yc are told, which gives 
customs and inaiiiK'rs to the modern Abyssinians; 
while the Amharic, being the diahrt used at court, 
has obtaim‘d the d istinction of the royal language, and 
is spoken through at h'ast one-half of the kj.ngdom. 
It appears to be <-oiiipound('tl of the Kthiopic and a 
variety of terms derived from th(‘ tongues of Africa, 
influeiieed de(‘ply by those modifieatioiis which are 
sooner or later extended to all unwritten forms of 
speech. 

In recent tijiies the most important section of 
the em])ii*e is that whieh embraces tlu* province of 
Tigre, bounded, as i\Ir Salt informs us, on the north 
by the B(‘kla, Jioja, Takue, and several wild tribes 
of Shangalla ; on the wt‘st by the mountains of 
Samen; aiid by the DeJiakil, Doha, and Gal la ter¬ 
ritories, on the east and south; including not less 
than four degrees of latitude', and nearly an equal 
extent in a longitudinal diree^tion. The high range 
of the Samen hills, stretching from Waldubba to 
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the south of Lasta, together with the line of the Ta- 
eazzCj which flows in a north-easterly course along 
its basCj sufficiently point out the natural boundary 
between Tigre and Amhara. 

This large and very populous district contains a 
number of cities which make a considerable figure 
in tin? history of Ethiopia, more especially Axum, 
Oixan, Chclicut, and Antalo. The first of these 
was the ancient residence of the Abyssinian mo- 
narchs, who still go thither for the purpose of being 
crowned. It is true that the learned are not agreed 
respecting the antiquity of this place, which ap¬ 
pears not to have been known either to Herodotus 
or Strabo, and is first mentioned by Arrian in the 
Periplus of the Erythrjean sea. We shall have o<?- 
casion in a future trhapter to describe some of its ar¬ 
chitectural remains ; meantime it will be sufficient 
to observe, that the modern town reckons about six 
hundred houses, but displays no remarkable build¬ 
ings. On the eastern frontier stands Antalo, which 
during the visit of Mr Salt w'as the seat of govern¬ 
ment, being the residence of the viceroy Has Wel¬ 
led Selassc. It <*onsists of about a thousand hovels 
constructed of mud and straw, in the midst of which 
rises the palace, distinguished for magnitude rather 
than by the elegance r)f its plan or workmanship. 
In this province is the monastery of Fremona, which 
lias always been the (!hicf establishment of the Je¬ 
suits. It is about a mile in circumference, surround¬ 
ed by walls flanked with towers and pierced for 
.small arms. In Mr Bruce's eyes it had more the 
air of a castle than of a convent, and appeared to 
him to be the most defensible place that he had 
seen in Abyssinia. Generally speaking, Tigre is 
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fertile and well peopled; but the inhabitants are de¬ 
scribed as a very ferocious^ bloodthirsty^ eii>rrupt, 
and perfidious race. 

On the western side of the provinces now described 
arc Sire, Samen, Wogara which is sometimes called 
Wojjerat, Walkayt^ and Waldubba. This last is oe- 
easioiially extolled as oneof the granaries of Abyssinia. 
The humid valesof Sire produce numerous palms and 
a variety of fruit-trees; eiijoying,l)esidoSjall the beau¬ 
ty Avhich arises from the vicinity of the Tacazze, 
whose banks are covered with the most luxuriant 
verdure. Nor is Sameiij which when viewed from a 
distance appears only as a series of moimtaiii-chains, 
in any degree destitute of agricultural wealth. On 
the contrary, the table-land of Amba Gedion, which 
has so steep an ascent as to render it almost inac¬ 
cessible, is said to be siilfici(uit both in extent and 
fertility to support many thousands. It was the 
fortress of the Abyssinian Jews, who were opce mas¬ 
ters of the proviiH’e. 

The more remote districts in the south are chiefly 
imder the yoke of the ferocious (ialla and other 
savage tribes hostile to the government of Gondar. 
To the eastward are the countries of Angote and 
Bali; and we are told of those' of Gooderoo, Fatgar, 
of Kfatj of Oambat, and pfirticularly of the kingdom 
of Enarca, which, from Bruc(^*s account^ seems to 
be an elevated plain, watertjd by several rivers 
which have no visible outlet, and deriving from its 
lofty position the comfort of a temperate climate. 
Tlie natives are said to trade with the people of 
Alelinda on the Indian Ocean, and with the inha¬ 
bitants of Angola on the Ethiopic. The hilly dis¬ 
trict of KaflTa, it is presumed, must be conterminous 
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with Enarea on the south. But wo have already 
alluded to the obscurity which still prevails respect¬ 
ing the interior of the empire^ and more especially 
those regions on its distant boundaries towards the 
south and south-east. 

TJie high grounds which divide Abyssinia from 
the coast of the Red Sea are known among geogra¬ 
phers as constituting the country of tJie Troglodytes 
or cave-dwellers. The nature of the soil and climate 
has in all ages kept the inhabitants in a uniform 
state of savage wretchedness. S(‘parated into tribes, 
and siib'p'ct to hereilitary chiefs, they lived former¬ 
ly, and in many parts still continue to live, on the 
produce of their Hocks, consisting j)rincipally of goats, 
aided by a little skill in the art of fisliing. The 
hollows of the rocks are their ordinary dwellings ; 
a kind of lodging which was anciently adopted in 
many other countries of the world. We find traces of 
such a usagt' at the foot of Caucasus and of JVIoimt 
Atlas, ill iVIiesia, in Italy, also in France and Spain, 
and evim in some parts of our native land. In Sicily 
there is an example of a whole town formed by ex¬ 
cavation in the body of a hill. But of all the races 
who have dwelt in caverns, th<‘ Troglodytes of the 
Arabian Gulf have longest preserved the habits and 
the name.^ 

Mr Belzoiii, who in his excursion to the Red Sea 
came n(‘ar the countries nbw under consideration, 
met with a fisherman who was probably a fair spe- 
<'imcn of that class of the inhabitants. He lived in 
a tent only five feet broad, with his wife, daughter, 
and son-in-law. He had no boat, but went forth 


• JUaltc nriin, vol. iv. p. 145. N:irnitiv(! ot Disc<)\ery and Ad¬ 
venture in Al'rjcii, 2d edit., pjj. 404, 405. 
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on his vocation seated on tlio trunk of a doomt-trecj 
and accompanied by tin* youth who made }')art of 
his family. This very simple raft was ten or twelve 
feet long, at each (‘iid of which was a piece of wood 
attached in a horizontal dire(;tion, so as to prevent 
the log from turning round. At one of the points a 
small j)ole was stuck u[»right to'serve* as a mast^ on 
the top of which there was a slight spar se<*.iired 
liorizontally like that below'. A woollen shawl 
thrown over it, and fasteiunl at each end as well as 
to the slip of w'ood, formed a kind of sail ; while tin* 
two fishermen, mounted on tin? trunk as if on horse¬ 
back, by means of a cord attached to their substitute 
for canvass, took more or less wind as was reejuired. 
But, as the traveller remarks, " it is only when the 
wind blows either from north or south that such a 
contrivance can s(Tve ; for if it^blow's from the east 
they cannot set off their boat from the shore; or if 
it blow^s from the west it will carry them to(» far out 
to sea. When tin; lisherinen are thus at some dis¬ 
tance from the shore, I know not by what means 
the rest of the operation is (‘xeciited ; but from what 
1 <xmld see they darb'd their long thin spear at the 
fish w'hen they happernid to see any, and by these 
means th(?y procim^d their subsistence.”* 

Beginning at the confines of Egypt and proceed¬ 
ing southw'ard, the reader will observe that the coast 
makes a great concave sweep, forming wdiat is call¬ 
ed both by ancient and modern geographers Foul 
Bay. At the bottom of this giilf is the port of tin* 
Abyssinians, and behind is tin* country known by 
the name of Baza or Bedja. According to the Ara- 


Narrative of Operations, &c. vol. ii. p. fijj. 
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hiaii autliors it is a kiiifjdom separated from Nubia 
by a cbain of mounlajiis, rich in ^old, silver, and 
emeralds. The accounts supplied from antiquity, 
respecting tlie name and boundaries of this province, 
are very discordant. The term Baza, it is thought, 
maybe found in thatof the promontory called Bazium 
by the ancients, and now Bas el Comol. The inhabi¬ 
tants, who are denominated Bugeha by Leo Africa- 
nuSjBoguitcs in the inscription at Axum, and Bedjali 
l>y the greater number of Arabian historians, lead a 
nomadic and savage life. They derive an abundant 
subsistence from the milk and flesh of their camels, 
<*attle, and sheep. As every father exercises a patri¬ 
archal rule in his own family they have no other 
government. Full of loyalty to on<‘ another, and hos- 
pitabh? to strang(‘rs, they at the same time continu¬ 
ally rob the neighbouring agriculturists and the trad¬ 
ing caravans. Bruce asserts that they spc'uk a dia¬ 
lect of the Abyssinian languag<‘; but Abdallah main¬ 
tains that they belong to the race of Berbt'rs or 
Barabras. M. Quatremere has endeavoured to de¬ 
monstrate the identity of the Bedjahs with the 
Blemmyes of the ancients; though the descriptions 
of'these writers apply perhaps with greater precision 
to the Ababdehs, the inhabitants of the desert which 
expands between the Nile and the Arabian Gulf.* 
Suakin is chiefly entitled to notice as being one 
of the priiici]>al ports wliich now connect Abyssinia 
with tin' opposite? coast; having in this respect su¬ 
perseded the more ancient harbour of Aedad, the 
(ridid of Portuguese authors. It is in fact a Turk¬ 
ish town, and is garrisoned by troops under the com- 

QniitrPT»u*re, lU.-jl. C^ooy. sxir I’K^ypte, ii. p. IIW—lUO. Strab. 
Geogiapli. lib. xvii. c. 1. 
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mand of the governor of Mecca. Passing the pro¬ 
montory of Ras-Ahehas the traveller coinoi to a 
desert shore lined with islets and rocks. It was in 
this wild region that the Ptolemys procured the 
elephants which tlu'y required for the use of their 
armies; and here Lord Valentia found a large har¬ 
bour, to which he gave the iiaTne of Port Moniing- 
ton. About the sixteenth degree of latitude is the 
island of Dhalac, the largest in the Red Sea, being 
more than sixty miles in circumference. It produ¬ 
ces goats with long silky hair, and furnishes a sort 
of guni-lac, which exudes from a particular shrub. 
The celebrity it once enjo\i*d for pearls has long 
since passed away; the specimens which are now pro¬ 
cured being of a yellow colour and little tvsteemed. 

In a gulf formed on th(‘ coast stands IMfisuah, 
which, though situated on an arid rock, possesses a 
safe harbour, and may now be regarded as the main 
ay»proa(h to .^Vbyssinia from the east. N«ar it is 
Arketiko, which has also the advantage of a good 
anchorage, rendered however of small value by its 
exposure to the ])reviiiling winds. This low, sandy, 
and burning coast is occupied by some nomadi(* 
tribes, the Shiho, who are very black, and the IIaz:or- 
to, who have a copper-coloured eomph^xion. These 
people, lik(‘ the ancient Troglodytes, inhabit hoh's in 
the rocks, or hovels made of rushes and seaweed. 
Leading a pastoral life thi‘y change their dwelling as 
soon as the rains have produced a little verdure on 
their parched soil ; for, as is well kriowm, when llie 
wet season ends on the coast it begins among the 
mountains. They are said to have abjured their al¬ 
legiance to the sultan, and acknowledged the supre¬ 
macy of the native monarch. 

The portion of the shore now delineated, used to 
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bo called the Midre Baharnagash^ or the Land of the 
Sea-k’jigj whose government formerly oxbrndedfrom 
Suakin to the Straits of Bah el IVlandeb. Baroa^ its 
ancu'iit capital^ situated on the JMareh, wfis in Bruce's 
time in the hands of the Nail) of JMasuah; and it 
is still considered as the key of Abyssinia towards 
the gulf. Fartherito the south the coast takes the 
name of Bancali, or, according toNi(‘buhr, Denakil, 
consisting of a desert plain, and supplying no valu¬ 
able production exci'jit salt. Beyond the straits, 
terminating the Arabian (lulf, suyjireds the king¬ 
dom or province of Adel, a country concerning 
which our information is so imperfect, that we pre¬ 
sume not to tantalize the reader with an appearance 
of facts having no better foundation than ingenious 
conjecture. On the shores of the ocean are the So- 
maulitvs, a people who are su])[)Osed to possess the 
lands which in ancient times belonged to the Ma- 
crobiai)^, Ethiopians mentioned by Herodotus, and 
cclebrat(‘d for an unusual length of life. Of these 
we shall have occasion to take some notice in the 
sequel; meantime we proceed to giv<! a tabular view 
of the Abyssinian provinces, which will serve much 
better than the most minute description to illustrate 
the distribution, the extent, and the relative position, 
of the s(wcral parts of that great emi)ire. 


1. Ainhiira Proper. 

2 . Dembea. 

•i. Daiiuii. 

4. Go jam. 


I. AMHARA. 

Ti. Befj^'iiiflc'r. 
fj. Aiijij'ote. 

7. Waliiku. 

II. Marrabet. 


II. TIGRT. 


1. Tigiv Proper. 

2. Aflame. 

^I. KiKlertH. 

4, W»»jifrat or Woj^ira. 
A W«illla. 

(i. Lasla. 


7- Avergalu. 

8. Samcii. 

8. Tfinbeii. 

10- Slie or Shin*. 
11. Walkiut 
12 Waldiibba. 
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TIIK SKA. 


1. iMasiuiIi. 

2. Arkot'ko. 
S. Wi*ah. 

4 . 

.*>. Tiil)l)(>. 


♦i. Aiiinliila. 
7* Mamr. 
ii. Aroiia. 

0. Diiioi'o. 
10 . Jaivrku 


JV\ INDKPKNDKXT 

1. Slum. 

2. k.lat. 

li. (jrUOflei IK 

4 Kiiaiva. 
fi. Kathi. 


STATKS IN Till’ SOUTH, 

7- C'ambat. 
it. lliiiiiir. 

!l. (jirhii. 

10. Adi'I. 

11. Ball. 

12. J)av\aru. 


We do not think it exjM'dieiil to eiicnmber oiir 
pag(*s witii the more minute geographical distine... 
tioMS, which are not only express<‘(l in language ex¬ 
tremely iincoulhj hut an* moreover applied to dis¬ 
tricts wiio.'se limits are still uiideteriniiied. The cu¬ 
rious reader will liiid numerous^ didails in the works 
of liruct'^ Salt^ Lord V ah iitia, Niehulir, and Malte 
Hruiij darkened however by an unnecessary varia¬ 
tion in tlu‘ nomenclature^ and sometimes^ we are 
sorry to add, by the cloud of ignorance and of con¬ 
troversy. 
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CHAP'J’EH III. 

Ciml History of Nuhia and Abyssinia. 

Varipty of opinion in rej^anl to Ktliiopiiins—Aborifvinal ami inixpd 
with Arabians—Queen f)l' Sheba—Book ofAxuin—Abyssinians 
converted lo Christianity- K.xtent of their Dominions—Wars in 
Arabia—Arrival of Portuguese— History ofNuljia—(hiiiibyses— 
MacrobiaJis—Table »«f tlie Sun—Explanation by lleeien—t*t<i- 
leiny l^iierjretes- Wat vvitli Candace--Success of Petronius— 
Period of Dai kness lespccting Ethiopia—Prester John—Mission 
of Covilham—Of Matthew—Alvarez—Camp of the Abyssinian 
Monarch—Interview with David III.—Ordination of Clergy— 
Stf'phen do Cama—Bermudezthe Abuna—Oviedo—Peter Paez— 
Jerome I.obo—Hatred fowaids(!atholics—Poiicet—Bruce—State 
t>f Abyssinia—Ila*' Mv'h.iel—Ozoio Esther—Manuscripts col¬ 
lected by Bruce—History of Abys^-inia—Revolt of Judith—Res¬ 
toration of the lane of Solomon—Hist of Kings—Oalla—W'ar 
among Chiefs—Bruci* goes to the souri’esol the Nile— Fasil— The 
Juniper—T'le Eanib- K(»lla Yasous—-Mi Salt—Outline of His¬ 
tory— I’earce—His Adventuies under Welled Selasse - Death of 
Ras—Di'inise of the King—Rise of Sube^-adis—Invasion of Nubia 
by Ishinael Pasha—Battles with Sheygyans—Act of Generosity— 
Cruelty of higyptiaii Ai my’—Chaiactei of Sheygyans—Expedition 
of Ibrahim--Deatli of Ishinael—Spirit of insurrection in con- 
([uered Provinces. 

In re^rard to all andeiit nations which had no imme¬ 
diate inttTcoiirse witli the Hebrews, the Greeks, or 
the Romans, the historical notices are extremely ob¬ 
scure or altogether fabulous. On this account we 
remain in comparativt^ ignorance of every thing 
which respects the origin of the two interesting coun¬ 
tries whose annals we are now about to trace. Ethi¬ 
opia, it is true, is repeatedly mentioned in the Sacred 
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Volume; but all the allusions to it arc conveyed in 
lanffua^fe so general, that we are not supplied with a 
satisfactory light relative to the lineage of the people, 
their first form of governnnmt, their religion, or their 
laws. lienee then; prevails among modern writers 
a groat variety of opinion on all the lH;ads now spe¬ 
cified ; and more particularly in ueference to the ex¬ 
traction and language of the early colonists who oc- 
ciipi(‘d the country which stretches from the Red Sea 
to the Nih‘, and from 8(‘nnaar to the borders of 
Egypt. The remarks of Herodotus, the first Euro¬ 
pean historian vvhos(‘ attention was drawn to Nubia, 
ap])ly to a period which will be di*emed compara¬ 
tively recent, if tlie date be measured by the antiquity 
claimed for the surrounding nations, being confined 
to tin* (‘nt<*rprise of (Janibys<‘s, who, stimulated by the 
fame of «.ertair* golden mines, wished to carry his 

arms bevond tlie sources of the Rahr el Azrek. 

■ 

It is not our intention to exhaust the patience of the 
reader on merely hypothetical views respecting the 
origin of the various tribes which now dwell on the 
banks of the Upper Nile and tin* western side of the 
Red Si‘a. The more probable opinion, as w(; have 
already suggesti'd, is that they are descended from a 
rac(; of aboriginal Africans, who in tin; course of time 
mixed with the [irimitive inhahitarits, and among 
the Sahfcaiis and Ilamyritos, with whom they esta- 
lilislied an early eonnexion. This opiuiou is farther 
eonfiruH'd by tin* faet that, in the history of Arabia 
Felix, eoileeled from sevt rai ifidigenous authors by 
Schulteiis, the Ahvssinians are deserihed as a dif- 
ferent people from the natives of the eastern shore of 
the gulf. It is admitted, that in the intercourse car¬ 
ried on with the opposite coast vast numbers of Ara- 
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bians must have mingled with llu* Axumites ; but 
still It appears that in featiin', eohmr, habit, and 
manners, they form a distinet order of men/" 

The Ahyssinians thems(*Ives, altlioiigh perfectly 
ignorant of the time and eireiimstaiiees whieh mark¬ 
ed the settl(*ment of their ancestors on th(i western 
shores of the Arabian Gulf, have insisted upon con¬ 
necting their origijial faith, their civil polity, as well 
as the pedigree of their ro3fal house, with the visit of 
the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon at Jerusalem. 
The events tioav alluded to are incorj)orated in a trea¬ 
tise called the Chronicle of the Kings of Ab^’ssinia ; 
the author of which says, ‘‘We write the law and cus- 
tom of the government of Ibn Hakim (or IMejiilec), 
the son of Solomon. With him came the twidve 
doctors of the law that form the right-hand bench 
in judgment.” He next mentions the other officers 
of eminence who came* along with this prince ; such 
as “tliM master of the hors(‘, high chamberlain, and 
he who carried the Ten (Amimaiidnieiits and holy 
water.” This work, of wdiicli the authority does not 
stand high, is sometimes entitled Kebir Zan<‘guste, 


** Till* Iparnfd oditor of Bruce’s Travels founded, on llie radical 
distinelioii between tlu'lanpuii^esof E^y{)t and Arabia, an argument 
that tin* foimer country could not liave been ^loopled fioin tbe latter; 
and, by tbe same process of reasoning, arrived at the conclusion 
that the J^gypliaiis and Ktbiopiaiis weie ol’ tin; same lineage, and 
probably descended from a Libyan tiibe quite iiiioonnected with the 
Oriental Cushites. In tbe Appendix tn tbe seventh volume, liow- 
ever, of the last edition of that woik, Di Miiiray inserted a “ Chro¬ 
nological Table of the Kii*g;s ol‘ Al)\s'«]nia,'" in which he reniark-S, 
“that till* ^\b)ssiniaiis, Ik'iiig undoubtedly a colony of ^Vrubs from 
ilamyar or \enien, can have no Just nii*teiisioiis to any allinity with 
the Jew's.” In maintaining tlie .trauic origin of the Ahyssinians, 
Dr Murray contradicts the general current oC tradition, and is 
hardly consistent w'ith hiinselt— See ftprinli.r /o ottlume ii. No. 
2. entitled, “ Additional l*roofs that Egypt was jieopled from the 
South and the Confines of EtJiiopiu.” 
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or Glory of the Kings. It is regarded indeed by 
the natives as a faithful repository of their arcioiit 
history; though the slightest attention to it will con¬ 
vince the reader that it is tlie production of an ig¬ 
norant moiikj who used the Septuagint translation 
of the liihleas the groundwork of a ridiculous fable, 
with llie sole view of ininisteriiig to tiie vanity of 
liis eountrynieii.’^ 

The cJironicle begins with a list of tin* emperors^ 
from Arwe, or tlu‘ Serpent, to Menilec, some of 
whom ar(‘ said to have reigned several centuri('s. 
From this son of Solomon downwards the succes¬ 
sion has an asp(!ct somewhat more probable, though 
no dependemee can he |>laced uf)on its accuracy. 


Mi'niloc reiiTne*!. .. . 

Y 

... . 

Al. 

0 

11 ad IIMil n*i}riio(l. 

Y. M. 

. U 0 

Zh lliMidiuivii, 

. 1 

0 

Za Wasili,. 

. 1 0 

A\v(hi.,.. . 

11 

0 

Zali-1 )ir,. 

. ... 2 0 

Za A\vs\ii,. 


n 

Z.i Avv.lt*iia,. 

. ... 1 0 

Za 'Psiiw*'. 

. . .:i 

10 

Za norua-i,. 

2‘1 0 

Za^t sYii, . 

JiiiU a il 


Zii iMalia/.i, . 

.. . 10 

Zh . 

... « 

4 

Zabafsi Jlazon, . 

. . 10 0 

Za Bail'll',. . . 

. U 

0 

And in tlif Hlh year 

1 ) 1 ’ his reitrn 

Ivawudf*, - . 


0 

Christ was Ikii'ii. 

Kaiia/i,. 

... . in 

0 




In a subsequent part of this catalogue is found 
Zahekale ; which is without doubt the name of the 
sovereign who reigned in Abyssinia at the time 
when the J^eriplus of the Krythrjean Sea was writ¬ 
ten. The author of that work, adopting the slight 
modilication n*quired by the Greek language, calls 
him Zoskales; and, according to the native docu- 
immt just quoU'd, he is represerfted as having ruled 
between the years 7b* and 99 of the Christian era. It 
is, as IMr Salt remarks, an extraordinary circum¬ 
stance that this date should agree very nearly with 

* Jiiu(c\ TitiM'ls, vol. iii. p. 1. 
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the period to which Dr Vincent has Jittrihuted the 
appejirance of the cel(‘hrated treatise by Arrian, 
namely to the tenth year of Nero^ or a. n. 64, 
making a difference of not more than twelve years^ 
—a singular coiniadence^ which necessarily adds a 
very important confirmation to both accounts.* 

In the same list^ extracted from the Chronicle, 
are the names of the princes who swayed the sceptre 
when the Axumites were converted to iJie (^hris- 
tian religion. From the narrative of Hufinus and 
other ecclesiastical writers, it is manifest that the 
person named Frumentius was the Abba Salaina, 
or Fremonatos, as he is elsewhere denominated, 
who, after having resided some time in Abyssinia, 
was raised to the rank of a bishop by Athanasius, 
the patriarch of Alexandria. It subsequently ap¬ 
pears, that during the following reign, wdien the Ari- 
ans gained the ascendancy, the Emperor Constantius 
sent an embassy through Theophiius an Indian, 
with a lettiT addressed to the ruling sovereigns 
Aizana and Saizana, for the purpose of pi'rsuading 
Frumentius to relinquish the doctrines of his pa¬ 
tron, and to adopt those of his successor Georgius. 
That such monarchs governed Abyssinia is clearly 
proved by the inscription which Mr Salt discovered 
at Axuni; and though there may be some slight chro¬ 
nological difficulties toovTreome, there is little doubt 
that the names of the two princes who sw'ayed the 
joint sce[)tre in the year 356,—the date of the impe¬ 
rial mandate,—have been satisfa<*lorily ascertained.f 
At this period, the middle of the fourth century, 
the power of the Abyssinian kings seems to have been 
fully established, and their conquests to have ex- 

• Salt’s Abyssinia, p. 4()3. Ibid., 464, 
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tended over part of Arabia, and from Zeyla up to 
the junction of the Tacazze with the Niie. , Such 
at least are the limits of the jurisdiction implied in 
one of the Adulitic inscriptions, published by the 
author whose name we have just recited, and which 
is understood to commemorate the transactions of a 
native sovereign, and in all probabilit}'^ the same 
prince who (irected the monument at Axum. 

About two hundred years elapse before the Abys- 
sinians, or Axumites as they were then denomi> 
nated, assume again a prominent place in the page 
of history. But at the termination of this interval, 
owing to the compleb.* command which they had 
already gained in the lied Sea, they began to take 
the lead in the politics of Kastern Africa. Hence 
they are frequently iiieiitioned both in the Greek 
and Arabian authors; whose accounts in general are 
extreiindy consistent; though, fA)m the variation in 
names and other sources of obscurity, no small 
trouble has been experienced in reconciling them to 
each other. 

In the sixth century he arms of Abyssinia ap¬ 
pear to have been att mded with considerable suc¬ 
cess against the Per lans in Arabia, who about this 
period laid claim I v a large portion of that peninsula. 
But it is admiPjd that the conquest of Yemen was 
not attended with advantages equivalent to the 
hazard and glory of the war by which it had been 
gained; for the troops sent over became so enamour¬ 
ed of tht! country that they permanently settled there, 
and soon lost every tie, except a nominal allegiance, 
which had bound them to the parent state. In the 
year 592, as nearly as can be calculated from the dates 
given by the native writers, the Persians, whose powder 
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seems to hai^e kept pace with the decline of the Ko- 
inan empire,, sent a great force against the Abyssi- 
nians, possessed tliemseJves once more of Arabia^, ac-^^ 
quired a naval superiority in the Gulf, and secured 
the principal ports on eitluT side of it. 

It is uncertain how long those conquerors retained 
their acquisition ; but, in all probability, their as¬ 
cendancy again gave way to tht‘ rising greatness of 
the Mohammedan power; wliicli soon afterwards 
overwlielmed all the nations contiguous to Arabia, 
spread to the remotest parts of the East, and even 
penetrated tin* African des(*rts from Egypt to the 
Congo. MeainvJiile Abyssinia, tliough within two 
hundred miles of the walls of JMecca, remained un¬ 
conquered and true to tin; Christian faith; pre¬ 
senting a mortifying and galling object to the more 
zealous followers of tluj Prophet. On this account 
implacable and iiK.^ssant wars ravaged her terri¬ 
tories, as th(‘ native princes on the eastern borders 
were supjdied with money and arms by the Slieriffes, 
whose attention never c(*ased to be directed to the 
conquest of that country. She lost Ikt <‘ommerce, 
saw her consequence annihilated, her capital threa¬ 
tened, and the richest of ]i(;r provinces laid waste ; 
but her constancy to the true religion r(*mained un¬ 
shaken, and her belief afforded throughout the pro¬ 
tracted struggle the most vigorous motives to her 
j)atri()ti&m. y<‘t there is reason to appreliend that 
she must slmrtly have sunk under the? pressure of 
repeated invasions, bad not the Portuguese arrived 
at a seasonable moment to aid lier emdeavours 
against the hloslem chiefs. 

The event now mcmtioncd took plaee about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when Claudius sat 
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on the throne, who, as well as his father David, to 
whom lie had just succeeded, had been fo^ some 
years engaged in a defensive war against Moham¬ 
med Gragne, king of Adel, one of tlie most blood¬ 
thirsty barbarians whose names history has record¬ 
ed. The appearance of European troops, as miglit 
be expected, soon changed the asiiect of affairs; and 
after manydcGperatebattles, in wiiieli the Portuguese 
were chiefly engaged under their brave commander 
Diego dc Gama, the IMoors were driven back, their 
leader killed, and their armies nearly destroyed. 
The fleet, meantime, riding triumphant in the Red 
Sea, cut off from the invadi'rs all hope of succour, 
and prevented the approaiih of those reinforcements 
which wf>uld have been sent by the Arabian governors. 

But, before wc enter into any d<'tails relative to 
the intercourse of Abyssinia with the nations of the 
West, we must return for a sJufrt space to the con- 
sidtTation of certain notices contained in the works 
of Greek and Roman writers, respecting the more 
ancient condition of the country on the Upper Nile. 

We have already alluded to the expedition un¬ 
dertaken by Cambyses, the Persian monarch and 
conqueror of Egypt, against the IVlacrohiaii Ethio¬ 
pians, whose country was said to possess vast quan¬ 
tities of gold. With this view he select(‘d an em¬ 
bassy from among the IcJithyophagi, or Jisli-eaters 
of Elephantirii:, wdio understood their language, and 
sent them to the sovendgn of the distant nation with 
presents, consisting of a purples robe, a gold<m neck¬ 
lace, bracelets, perfumes, and a cask of palm-w'ine. 
The JM^crobiaii monarch soon discovered that these 
ambassadors were spies. He looked at the gifts of 
which they were the hearers, and immcdialid}^ ro- 

G 
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turned the robe, tlie perfumes, the bracelets, and the 
nceklsyce, taking these last for a species of fetter. The 
wine, which he found very agreeable, he was pleased 
to retain. He asked how long the Persians lived, 
and what their king was accustomed to eat. They 
informed him that he subsisted chiefly on bread, 
describing at the same time the nature of corn; and 
added, that the greatest age to which his subjects 
attained was eighty years. He answered, that he 
w’as not surprised at their living no longtT, (consider¬ 
ing the rubbish on which they fedj and that pro¬ 
bably thtcy w'ould not live evtni so long were it not 
t()r tlieir good drink, in whkcb Ikj allowed they cer¬ 
tainly cxeclhcd the Maccrohians. Upon Ixcing asked 
in his turn to what age his people arrived and upon 
what llu^y subsisted, he replied a fiundred yt'ars 
and sometimes longer, and that their food was boiled 
(lesli and milk. Hv sent to Camliyses, as an ac¬ 
knowledgment of his gift, a great 1k)w, and told the 
ambassadors to inform tlncir master, that wlien }h‘ 
could bend it as easily as one of his own (lountry 
he might undertake an expedition against the JMa- 
crobiaiis. 

.Whc'n the spies cxpress(*d astonishment at the 
l(*iiglh of life in Ethiopia, tliey were conducted, says 
Herodotus, to a certain tbuiitain, in which having 
bathed they became shining as if anointed with oil, 
and emitted from their bodies the perfume of violets. 
Hut they asserted that the water was of so uiisuh- 
stantial a nature, tlvat neither wood nor any thing 
still lighter than wood would float on its surface, 
hut every thing instantly sank to the bottom. If 
tlnnr r(‘presentation in this respect was true, the con¬ 
stant use of it, concludes the historian, may pro- 
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bably explain the extreme length of life which the 
Ethiopians attain.* • 

There was shown to the envoys, as one of the most 
remarkable things in that strange land, wliat was 
(railed the Table of the Sun. This was a meadow 
in the skirts of the city, in whhrh much boiled flesh 
was laid ; placed there by the, magistrates every 
night, and free to all who might choose to eat it 
during the following day. The inhabitants, whose 
inquiries were not allowed to he very profound, 
were taught to say tliat the earth brought it forth. 
The ambassadors were next led to the prison, where 
the captives wore bound in golden b'tters ; brass 
among the Ethiopians being one of th(? gi^aiest ra¬ 
rities. Finally, they were conducted to see the se¬ 
pulchres or tombs, which are represented as being 
made of glass in the following manner; The corpse, 
after being prepared as in Egy|)t, is covered over 
witli plasfrr, upon wdiich is painted the po^jtrait of 
the deceased as like as possible. It is then placed 
i]i a case of glass or native crystal, whicdi they dig 
up in great abundance. The d(?ad body remains in 
this frame, without any disgusting appearance or 
smell, a whoh^ year; the nearest relation ket'pingdt 
in his house and oflering it sacrifice's; after which it 
is taken into the city and deposited wdtli the others. 

Affrr executing their commission th(’‘ envoys re- 

• '^riiulia, cliiip. 23. “ C(Uia Mossto, who made a voyaj^e to Se- 

nej,^al in ihi* It.'it'i, nfliims that the natives inude use of a eer- 
tain oil in the preparation of their rood, Miieli po‘s‘,esseil a threefold 
puipert^ ; that of sniellitij^ like* violel.s, tastinjr tike oil of olives, aiul 
of tini^intr Lhe \ictuuls with a colour more beautiful Ilian safl'roii.”— 
y/e/oe'.v 

It is not improhabie that the fountain of the Macruhians was 
supplied with an essence .similar to the one mm described, extrart- 
ed Irom the pidp or kernels of e.crtuui fruits. 
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turned ; and Cambyscs, we are told by the Greek 
histop.an, was so incensed at their recital, that he 
determined to proceed instantly against the Ethio¬ 
pians, without even providing for the necessary sus¬ 
tenance of bis army, or reflecting that he was about 
to visit the utmost boundaries of the earth. The mo¬ 
ment that he hear^ the report of the Ichthyophagi, 
like one deprived of all the powers of reason, he com¬ 
menced his march with the whole body of his in¬ 
fantry, h‘aving no forces behind but su<!li Greeks as 
had accompanied him to Egypt. On his arrival at 
Thebes he selected from his host about fifty thousand 
men, whom he ordered to make an incursion against 
the Ammonians, and to burn the place from which 
the oracles of Jupiter were delivered,* he himself 
with the remainder of his troops marched against 
the iVIaerobians. ll(;forc ho had performed a fifth 
part of his intended*expedition, the provisions which 
he had carried with him were totally consumed. 
The soldiers proceeded to eat tlic beasts which car¬ 
ried the baggage; but these also soon failed. If, 
observes Herodotus, aftiT these ineidt'nts (^^ambyses 
had permitted his passions to cool, and had led his 
army back again, he might, notwithstanding his in¬ 
discretion, still have deserved praise. But instead 
of this his infatuation continued, and he persevered 
in his inarch. His men, as long as the earth af¬ 
forded them any sustenance, were content to feed 
on roots and plants; but no soom;r had they arrived 
among the sands of “the desert, than some of them 
were prompted by famine to proceed to the most 
horrid extremities. They drew lots, and every tejith 
man was destined to satisfy the hunger of the rest. 
When tin* king received iiitelligenc(‘ of this fact, he 
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T)Ccamo alarmed at the idea of his troops devouring 
one another^ and resolved to abandon his design. 
After losing a great part of his ariny^ he arrivt?d in 
due time at Thebes,, from whence he proceeded to 
Memphis, where he jierniitted the Greeks to embark 
for their own country.'^ 

It is generally agreed that the Macrobians, or 
long-lived Ethiopians, occupied the country which 
stretches eastward from the Straits of Bab el iMandeb 
along the African coast, 'i'he following extra<*t from 
Cosmas, usually called lndicopleust(‘s, relates, it is 
probable, to the same peojile, and perhaps alfords ail 
explanation of the least credible part f)f the narra¬ 
tive given by the spies of ('ainbyses,—their notice 
in regard to the Altar or Table of the Sun : The 

land of frankincense,” says he, lies at the farthest 
end of Ethiopia, fifty days’ jourj^ey from Axuni, at 
no great distance from the ocean, though it does not 
touch it. Tile inhabitants of the neighbouri»g Bar- 
baria, or the country of Sasu, fetch from thence 
frankincense and otlicr costly sjiices, which they 
transport by water to Arabia Felix and India. 
This country of Sasu is v<*ry rich in gold mines. 
Every year the King of Axum sends some of iris 
people to this place for gold. These art* joined by 
many other inerehauts, so that altogether they form 
a caravan of about fivt? hundred persons. They 
<!arry with them oxen, salt, and iron. When they 
arrive upon tht? frontiers of the country they take 
up thtdr (jiiartt‘rs, and make a large barrier of thorns. 
In the mean time, having slain and cut up their 
oxen, they lay tht; pieces of flesh, as well as the 


Herodotus, 'J'lialia, chap. 2«i. 
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iron and salt, upon the thorns. Then come the in- 
habit^its, and place one or more parcels of gold 
upon the wares, and wait outside the enclosure. 
The owners of the flesh and other goods then exa¬ 
mine whether this be equal to the price or not. If 
so, they take the gold, and the others take the wares ; 
if not, the latter atill add more gold, or take back 
what they had already put down. The trade is 
<!arried on in this manner because the languages are 
different, and thej^ have no interpreter: it takes 
about five days to dispose of the goods which they 
bring with them.”"*^ 

From this statement IM. Hecren concludes, with 
much show of reason, that the Altar of the Sun is the 
market-place in which the trade with the strangers is 
transacted. When we consider that even now almost 
all the commerce of Africa is carried on under the 

I 

protection of sanctuaries and temples, we can scarcely 
wondev' that religious notions should be connected 
with this ni(,*rcantile establishment, upon which per¬ 
haps the subsistence of the inhabitants depended. 

This kind of dumb trade will not appt?ar strange 
to those who are acquainted with tlie usages of bar¬ 
barous nations in other parts of Africa, where the 
practice is still continmid. When it is said that the 
chiefs of the people laid the flesh down at night, and 
that in the day any one who chose might eat of it. 
while the inhabitants at large reported that it sprang 
from the earth, we are only to infer, that this import¬ 
ant trade was conducted under the inspection of the 
public magistrates ; that every one took what he 
thought proper on leaving an equivalent; and that 


' (Jds^uuus, |)p. lUJ?, Tills author wrote* abi'iit the year 
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as the merchants who supplied it came from a dis¬ 
tant land, and were not themselves seen •in the 
transaction, a vulgar error, like the one mentioned,* 
might very naturally arise. By the boiled flesh 
noticed by Herodotus must probably be understood 
dried flesh, as this is the usual way it is preserved 
in those regions, where, as Mr Bruce informs us, it 
is still considered a great dainty.* 

The views now stated derive a strong confirma¬ 
tion from the fact, that a trade in similar commo¬ 
dities continues to be carried on at th<^ present day. 
Lord Valenti a, who crossed over from Mocha, has 
given us some interesting information on this Ju'acl 
upon which we may rely, and which besides has 
the merit of being as new and accurate as it is au¬ 
thentic. " The coast from Bab Mandeb to Guarda. 
fui is inhabited by the Somaulies, a very dark ract‘ 
with woolly hair, neither completely negroes nor 
.'Vrabians. They are not savages, as Brucc^has de¬ 
picted them, but a friendly well-disposed people. 
Their country is the natural staple for the commerce 
between Africa and Arabia, and in it the greatest 
marts are found. Gums, myrrh and frankincense, 
cattle and slaves, are the commodities exported; ‘in 
exchange for whujh, as well as for gold and ivory, 
they receive the productions of the Hast, including 
those from the remoter parts of India. 

After the attempt of Cambyses on the Upper Nile, 
some centuries elapsed before the ambition or (co¬ 
vetousness of Europeans again carried their arms 
beyond the first cataract. I’here remains, indeed, 
some evidence that Ptolemy Euergetes, one of the 

* Heoreii’s Historical Rc«earcho,s vol. i. ]>. 333. 

*)■ Valeiitia’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 37U. 
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successors of Alexander, made an attempt to add 
J&thiopia to his Egyptian dominions; but as he ap- 
• pears to liave advamfod hy the way of the Red Sea, 
and to have aided his troops hy means of a naval' 
armament, his invasion was not attended with any 
such results as to secure a place among the monu¬ 
ments of liistory. • It was not till the reign of Au¬ 
gustus, about twenty years before the beginning of 
the Christian era, tliat the Romans, who had alrea dy 
rendered themselves masters of the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs, came into collision with the independent 
states which still flourished near the ancient Meroe. 

Slralw) and the historian Dio agree in tracing the 
origin of the war with Candace, queen of the Ethi¬ 
opians, to the effort made by Ailius Gallus, who 
appears to have commanded in Upper Egypt, to 
subdue Arabia. This expedition is at the same 
time remarkable for being the only one which that 
warlike people ever attempted against the inhabi¬ 
tants of the J)esert. The burning sands and pesti¬ 
lential winds of the Arabian plains taught the sub¬ 
jects of Caesar, that courage, even when seconded by 
the most perfect discipline, cannot overcome the ob¬ 
stacles opposed by the laws of nature.* 

* The fonquesl ol Arabia, indeed, .spoms to have been viewed as 
one ui'those events which, ii‘j'(‘alized, would celebrate the g'ood for¬ 
tune rather than the wisdom of him who accomplished it. Horace, 
in allusion to the fatal entenirise of Gallus, indulges in pleasantry 
at the expense of his friend Icciiis, who appears to have been seized 
willi a military’ i age. 

‘‘ Icci, beat is nunc Arahuiii invidcs " 

Gazas, et acrem militiam [laras 
Non ante devictis Sahmm 
llegihiis .”—Orlr xxix. lili. i. 

Iccius, tlie blest Arabia’s gold 
Can you with envious eye behold; 

Or w'ill you boldly take the fi(‘ld, 

And teach Saba'a’s kings to yield ? 
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As the neighbouring provinees of the Thebaid 
were left destitute of troops, the soldiers of Cafidace, 
after forcing the garrisons of Philae, Syene, and 
Elephantine, committed great ravages on the low 
country, demolished the emperor’s statues where- 
cver they appeared, and finally collected a very con¬ 
siderable booty. Petroiiius, who was at that time 
Prefect of Egypt, feeling that it was inconsistent 
with the dignity of the Roman name to allow this in¬ 
sult to remain unpunished, hastily assembled about 
ten thousand men, and proceeded against the Ethi¬ 
opians. 

The invaders were not qualified to resist in the 
open field an attack by tlui legions,* for their ar¬ 
mour consisted chiefly of a huge buckler of raw hide, 
hatchets, and spears headed with iron. Only a few 
could boast of swords, a weapon t^o which they were 
not ac(!Ustomed. The issue of a battle in such cir- 
<*uTnsta!ices could not remain lung doubtful* how¬ 
ever unequal the numbers opposed. The warriors 
of Candace accordingly, after a brief conflict, fled, 
and were pursued by Petronius into the farthest re¬ 
cesses of their difficult country. The queen, unable 
to defend her capital, had retired to a stronghold, 
whence she sent messengers to make proposals for 
peace; but the Roman general would not listen to 
conditions until he had reduced and plundered the 
royal city Napata, the true position of which it is 
now not easy to determine. 

H is success, however, did nbt secure to him the 
advantages of a permanent conquest. Finding him¬ 
self about 9(X) miles above Syene, and being assured 
that if he advanced he should have to encounter all 
the horrors of a sandy desert, without provisions or 
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water, he resolved to return , leaving in Primmis, 
a town situated on the Nile below the great cataract, 
a garrison of four hundn*d men, with supplies for 
two yea^s. Candace made an attempt to surprise 
this fort and expel the Roman soldiers; but the vi¬ 
gilance of Petronius was not to be deceived iji a mat¬ 
ter of such importance. Still he could not fail to 
perceive that no object worthy of the expense and 
exertions which must be incurred would be obtained 
by the prosecution of the war. He was therefore 
the more easily induced to enter into a negotiation 
with the queen, who, finding that slit* was unequal 
to her t*nemics in the field, had renewed her solici¬ 
tations for peace. It is related, that when she was 
told she m usl send ambassadors to Ciesar, she asked 
who he was, and where he lived. Guides were 
supplied to conduct her envoys to Augustus, who 
happened to be at Samos. He received them fa¬ 
vourably ; and not only acceded to the request of 
their mistress, but relitwed her from the tributt* 
which Petronius had thought proper to impose. 

We have already remarked that the situation t)f 
Napata cannot be satisfactorily determined ; and we 
may now add, that the obscurity which prevails in 
regard to this point arises from the indistinct state¬ 
ments left by the ancient geographers. Pliny, with 
a view to describe the expedition of Petronius, men¬ 
tions a variety of towns which he reduced on his 
march ; and adds, that the greatest distance to which 
he attained was eigftt hundred and seventy miles 
southward from Syeiie. But he likewise gives the 
substance of a report made by certain spies, or ejr- 
phratoresj sent by Nero to ascertain the distance 
from the borders of Egypt to Mcroe ; and agreeably 
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to this authority he places Napata five hundred and 
twenty-four miles above Es Souan. If, indC-ed, we 
suppose that the longer measurement refers to the 
course of the river or the route pursued by the army, 
and that the shorter denotes the distance in a straight 
line, the result will nearly coincide with tlie esti¬ 
mated space between Pliihe and M era we, or even 
the position of the modern Shendy. Hence Napata 
may be placed either in the hingdom of Dongola 
near the Gebel el Bcrkal, where there are the re¬ 
mains of magnificent buildings, or beyond the Ta- 
cazze, on the site of the renowned Mcroc. 

As the historians have simply recorded that the 
Primmis or Premnis, where the Roman prefect es¬ 
tablished liis garrison, was below the great cataract, 
geographers, misled by this ambiguous description, 
have given tlie name in question both to the town 
of Old Dongola and to Ibrim. The allusion, it is 
obvious, will apply to either; for while th« one is 
only a little removed from the Falls of Wady Haifa, 
the other is at no great distance from similar rapids, 
usually designated the third cataract. Perhaps, in 
the modern Ibriiii, we may allow ourselves to dis¬ 
cover a contraction of the more ancient appella¬ 
tion Primmis ,* for if the Latin termination be re¬ 
moved, and one labial consonant substituted for 
another, we obtain a very similar sound. It is 
therefore probable, that the fortress which Petronius 
selected for the soldiers whom he deemed it expedi¬ 
ent to leave in Nubia as a check on the Ethiopian 
queen, was that situated on the strong rock which 
overhangs the Nile in the province of Wady Seboua. 

The name of the female sovereign to whom refer¬ 
ence has just been made, will naturally associate it- 
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self in the mind with the narrative contained in the 
eighth chapter of the Acts, where we read of “ a man 
of Ethiopia, an eunuch of great authority under Can¬ 
dace queen of the Ethiopians, wdio had the charge 
of all her treasure, and liad come to Jerusalem for 
to worship/’ As more than fifty years elapsed be¬ 
tween the expedition of Petronius and the mission 
of Philip the Deacon into the Desert of Gaza, it is 
not probable that the ruler mentioned in the sacred 
narrative is the same individual who had to solicit 
peace from Augustus Caesar. It is more likely that 
the appellation was hereditary in the royal house, 
and was conferred on tJie reigning monarch in the 
manner observed by the Pharaohs, the Greek prin¬ 
ces in Egypt, and the Roman emperors. There is 
indeed a tradition, that the people of the Upper 
Nile were long governed by queens; and the prac- 
ti(rc, still followed in some parts of Dongola, of 
placing! a young woman at the liead of their armies, 
may have originated in that usage. 

From the facts brought to light by the invasion 
of Petronius it is manifest, that about the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian era there was in Ethi¬ 
opia an independent kingdom apparently uncon¬ 
nected with Abyssinia. The dominions of Candace 
appear to have extended over the valleys watered 
by the river, and perhaps over part of the neigh¬ 
bouring deserts with which these fertile plains are 
encompassed. There is no allusion made by Strabo or 
Dio to the territories which stretch towards the Red 
Sea; and it is remarkable that, among the various 
catalogues of sovereigns obtained by Bruce and Mr 
Salt during their residence in the former coimtry, the 
name of this celebrated queen has not been found. 
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The subsequent history of this particular section of 
Ethiopia is shrouded in utter darkness. W»know 
not when the successors of Candace ceased to enjoy 
power, or by what series of events their throne was 
cast down; whether by the regular assault of Abys¬ 
sinian armies led by an ambitious prince, or by the 
inroads of the savage tribes who occupied the moun¬ 
tains of the south and the wilds of the Libyan De¬ 
sert. More than a thousand ycjars passed away, 
during which no European acquired any knowledge 
of Nubia, or set a foot within its borders: on 
which account we can only conjecture that the zeal 
of the Moslem, soon after the triumph of their 
khalifs over Egypt, might induce thcmi to carry 
their conquests along tlie banks of the Nile ,* or that 
the Galla and tliose other barbarous hordtjs, who 
have so often alarmed the (nMj)eror at Gondar, may 
have extinguished the lights of civilisatioj] w'hich 
once iJlumiiied the remoU* regions of M('roe.^ 

A similar obscurity prevails for seven or eight 
centuries in regard to Abyssinia, which is only oc¬ 
casionally brightened by the uncertain Information 
alforded by the ecclesiastical writers, who laboured 
to connect its aifairs witli those of tin* patriarchal;e 
of Alexandria. It is not till the epoch wlnm the 
Portuguese, attracted at once by tht;ir Z(‘al for reli¬ 
gion and their love of gold, pi'iietraUid into Eastern 
Africa, that our inquiries respecting its history and 
condition begin to be rewarded with any degree of 
success. In relating the progr«»ss of discovery made 
by this j)eoj)le along the western coast, we had oc¬ 
casion to observe,* that, among the splendid objects 
by which their exertions w(Te animated, by far the 


Narrative of Discovery and x\dvcntiirc in Afiica, 2d edit. p. UJ. 
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most prominent was that of reaching the territory 
of the prince whom they denominated Prester John.* 
Vain were all the inquiries made on that shore for 
tliis mysterious monareh; but intelligence was re- 
<reived of a Christian prince ruling over Abyssinia, 
whom at length they thought they might conclude 
to be the royal priest. As soon, loo, as the Portu¬ 
guese sovereign liaA conceived the idea of penetrat¬ 
ing, by a voyage round the Cape, into the Indian 
Seas, a knowledge of the neighbouring kingdoms 
became very important. To meet this double ob¬ 
ject, Covilhani and Do I’ayva were, in 1487, de¬ 
spatched, the one to enter Abyssinia, the other to 
penetrate to the shores of India. The former died 
in the vicinity of’the Red Sea; but the latter was 
fortunate enough to reach Calicut and Goa on the 
coast of Malabar; whence he crossed to Sofala in 
Eastern Africa, and evcui obtained some information 
respecting the southern boundary of that continent. 
Having made the circuit of the Indian Ocean, he 


* ‘‘ Rex Hubossinorum viv aliii quain I^reshytcri ,Tohnnms ti- 
tiilo notus liuciisc^no fuit Knro|isii!is, qiipin illi Lusitani ini|iusu€^ro. 
Ocrasio fuit tabs. Pfiri bl'ais laisitaaia- princiqis, it/. 

t*auli Vencti libruni (([ui «le Tadorum robus iiiiilt:i, speciatiin \t*n» 
do Presbytoro Johaniie aliqiia maj^uititc* sciipsit), Venctiis socum 
ill [>utriai]i di'tiilorat; qui (Clironolog'ici.s l.iisilaiioriini b'stantibus), 
prscipuam r/o/iaz/m Rej^i aiisaiii dc*ilit Indiose navij:^ti(iiiis, quain 
Hcnricus Jobannis 1. bliiis, pal runs qjiis, leiilavorat, pi osoquendte. 

“ Cajtonini inter pne^fantissiinos Jiistoricnrimi coiislat, rog-om 
(jiieudajcn (Jhristianum oliiii in oxtromH Asia, baud prociiJ n*jjno 
Tendur, Cat ay am versus, rej^nasse, inag'iia potent ia ot famu, qui a 
Persis vicinioribus, ad sig'nifiraiida illius sacra, J*i dler ('hun^ li. v. 
Chauiis sou l^rtnreps adarutorum^ i. e. (’hristianorum, nt qui- 
daiiiputant; vol, nt Soaliyer vult, h'ristcgeani.,\. 
dictus fuit. Utcunque deiiuim id notninis pronunclavoris, ab Italis, 
tunc teiuporis oommcrcia Orientis tractantibus, aiiditum, et [kii" 
Eui’opani vulj^atuin, iniperiluni vu]f;;;uspro Italico J*reste vel Prele 
iiriantii sivo. Giovanni accepit; et sic Picsbytori Jobannis noineii 
apud omnos Kurupa; populus inolevit.”— JLudulphi Hist. Ailhiop. 
lib. ii. c. 1. 
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was enabled^ on his return to the Arabian Gulf, 
to transmit the most flattering a<*courits as 4o the 
practicability and advantage of thtj projected voy¬ 
age. Both in going out and returning, he collect¬ 
ed many particulars as to the empire of Abyssinia, 
and determined to crown his discoveries by visiting 
the court of that interesting monarchy. Iscaiuler 
or Alexander, then tlie reigning king, received him 
in the most cordial manner, and (ronducled him to 
the royal residen<’.e at Slioa. Treat'd with the 
liighest honours, he was (dtlicr persuaded or com¬ 
pelled to take up his residence in the <;ountry, 
whence he mjver return(;d to Burope. 

About 1510, lleltma, then queen of Abyssinia, 
anxious to obtain the alliance of^Portugal against 
the Turks, sent Matthew, an Armenian merchant, 
ambassador to Lisbon. He went by the cir<*uitous 
route of India, where his dignity not being at first 
recognised, he was s'»raewhat roughly treated, and 
detained several years. When at last, in he 

reached Lisbon, the court received him with all that 
delight which might be <‘xpected on seeing realized 
the flattering vision of l*rester John, which had so 
long glittered before their vycs. After the mosj, 
favourable reception, he was sent back with a 
fleet, which, in 1515, proc(M‘ded to India under 
Lope Soarez, who was appointed to succfM^d Albu¬ 
querque. There went out also as ambassador to 
J^rester John, Duarte Gal vain, a statesman of ca¬ 
pacity and experience, but alrt^ady arrived at the 
advanced age of eighty-six. The governor, soon 
after his arrival in India, sailed for the Red Sea; 
but the other, whose years indeed rendered him 
\ ery unfit for such an expedition, sunk under tin- 
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climate, and died at the island of Camaran. The 
shipsyimeanwhile, met with so many disasters, that 
they never reached the port ofWasuali. Soarez 
quitted the gulf, and the enterprise was not resum¬ 
ed till he was succeeded by a more able commander, 
named Lope Sequeira. This officer sailed from 
Goa on the 13tli February 1520, and arrived at 
Masuah on the 24th April. At the neighbouring 
port of Arkeeko he had an interview with the Ba- 
liarnagash, who, as vassal to the monarch of Abys¬ 
sinia, held sway over a wide extent of maritim*.* 
territory. lie gav(* the Portuguest^ a cordial wel¬ 
come, and undertook to convey to court botij 
Matthew and a Kuropean embassy. At the head 
of this mission Sequeira placed Rodrigo de Lima, 
with eight or ten subordinate members, among 
whom was a friar, Francisco Alvarez, who after¬ 
wards wrote a naA-ative of the expedition. 

The embassy left Arkt'eko on the 30th April, and 
on the 4th ^lay arrived at tin? monastery of St Mi¬ 
chael, which was dependent on a more extensive es¬ 
tablishment calk'd Bisan, or that of the Vision. Here 
they were attacked by an epidemic malady, whicli 
proved fatal to the nuTchant and tooneof his country¬ 
men. To escape its malignant iiifluence they hasten¬ 
ed forward, lirst to Bisan and then to Dobarwa, the 
residence of the Baliarnagash, to which he had now 
returned. On this occasion he received them rather 
coldly, and not without reluctance aflbrded them the 
iTK'ans of proceeding. The passage, too, of the high 
and rugged mountains of Tigre was found rather 
fonnidabk'. Violent storms of wind and rain often 
compelled them to seek shelter under the rocks ; 
while the fury of the torrents and the roaring of tin* 
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through the immense woods could not he heard 
without alarm. NiimoroiiS wild animals sttilked 
aroundj showing no f«Sii.r at the presrn<*e of man; 
apes were sometimes seen in hands of several hun¬ 
dreds. On descending into the plain^ they found 
it desoIat<*d hy the more dreadful scourge of locusts. 
When the inhahitants saw the air jlarkened hy those 
destructive inseclSj they heeaine, it is said, as dead 
inen,^' crying out^ “ We arc undone, for the loc.usts 
come !” f^rcat numbers of both sexes were observed 
flying to other districts in search of food, their own 
lands having heen entirely consumed by this dread¬ 
ful visitation. 

Amidst these dilTiculties and annoyances, the 
mission slowly reached the southern provinc(‘ of 
Aiigote, which tiny found a didightful region, wa¬ 
tered by numerous streams, and having s(*edlime 
and harvt'st continued throughoftt the year. The 
viceroy invited them to a feast, where theyjbund 
Tieither chair, tablecloth, nor towel. JMats were 
spread on tin* floor, and a wooden board Avas covered 
with round cakes ; ovtT which was placed tin; deli- 
<;ate dish, which Alvarez scarcely dares to iiK'nlion, 
—“ pieces of raw flesh, with warm blood,”—which 
the governor and his ladies devoured with delight. 
But the Portuguese could not allow these daiiiti(*s to 
enter their lips. The wine also, or rather liydroiiiel, 

walked al>oiit with great fury the mistress of 
the house, tliough coiieealed behind a curtain, tak¬ 
ing an amjde share. • 

In proeet'ding to the court or camp of the Abys¬ 
sinian monarch, Alvarez saw the loftj" hill on wbicli, 
l>y a singular and jealous policy, the priiiee.s of the 
blood-royal are constantly confined. It was of great 

H 
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extent, begirt by a circuit of lofty and perpendicular 
clifrs<»appearing to reach almost to the sky. On its 
summit was a large plain, w'h(‘nce other hills arose 
interspersed witli valleys, of which the most beauti¬ 
ful was chosen as the retreat of the august jirison- 
ers. The strangers having approached too near it, 
were advertised of their error by a sudden shower of 
stones. 

After passing through the provinces of Arahara 
and Shoa, the embassy, on the Ifith October, came 
in view of an almost endless range of tents and pa¬ 
vilions oversi)reading an immense plain. This was 
the grand array or regal camj) of the King of Abys¬ 
sinia, who, engaged in continual war, had at this 
time no other capital. They forthwith advanced 
between two rows of about 40,(KK) persons, among 
whom a hundred were constantly employed with 
whips in their hahds to maintain order. On this 
occasion they saw only the caheata, or chief priest 
and minister, who (Conveyed several courteous mes¬ 
sage's between them and the monarch, whom, how¬ 
ever, they neither saw nor heard. Hut on tlu' 20th 
I hey wore again sent for, when th(‘y observed an 
t'levated seat, wdiieh they call a bed, with rich cur¬ 
tains of silk and gold concealing the king from their 
view, hut not preventijig their holding some conver¬ 
sation with him. Ilis first address was not altoge¬ 
ther cordial; he even showed some jealousy of their 
motives in coming to Abyssinia; but he listened to 
their explanations, and at length show'cd on the 
whole a more friendly disposition. 

Finally, on the 1st November, they were admit¬ 
ted to a more formal audience, wlsen a series of 
curtains were raised, each richer than the other, till 
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at last ono, the riclicst of all, was lifted, behind which 
appear(‘cl Prestcr John seated, in a splendid dfess of 
silk and gold, and holding in his hand a silver cross. 
Tliis prince, who was David III., is descril)ed as a 
young man of about twenty-three, of low stature, 
and of the colour of ruddy apples.’* The discourse 
soon turned upon the authority outlie Pope and the 
com 111 union of Rome, which the ambassador repre¬ 
sented to he the only true church, and to which 
Abyssinia was bound to submit. The emperor re¬ 
sisted this claim, and seems to have maintained the 
theological argument with considerable acuteness. 
Respecting the marriage of jiriests, he quoted the 
decrees of councils, of which the envoy was obliged 
to confess his own ignorance. He asked also whether, 
supposing the Pope were to order any thing contrary 
to Scripture it would be obeyed ; and thi' l^ortu- 
guese not venturing an absolute negative, the king 
dt'clared that his people had no idea of such g, ser¬ 
vile submission. 

The ambassador afterwards accompanied the king, 
with the Abuna or ecclesiastical primate, to the 
great monastery of Machan Ck'lacen, where he wit¬ 
nessed the high cer(*monies of baptism and of thw 
ordination of priests and clerks; but the practical de¬ 
tails connected with these offices aflbrdiid much room 
for animadversion. The number of priests ordained 
was 23.^6 ; and the examination,—a very short and 
superficial one,—had no other object than to ascertain 
whether they were able to read. • The qualifications 
of the clerks were necessarily still lower, as they 
were admitted of all classes and ages, a great propor¬ 
tion being mere infants. Among these ecclesiastical 
functionaries there was a continued crying, " as 
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of SO many young kids/' on aci-oiint of being kept so 
long ^rom suck ; and Alvarez was seriously alarmed 
at tlic administration of the liost, h'st those tender 
throats should have choked on the coarse dough of 
which it was formed. He assures his readers, that 
he remonstrated strongly with the Ahuna on this 
premature elevation to the dignities of the church, 
as well as other practices, tlie irregularity of which 
was candidly admitted by that prelate. 

The embassy, after remaining live yt'ars in Al)ys- 
sinia, sailed from Masuah on the 2flth April ln2(), 
with presents and a h*tter to the King of Portu¬ 
gal. Thus the communication between tlu* two 
c!Ourts was continued, and the reluctance which tlu‘ 
emperor at first showed to embrace the Catholic reli¬ 
gion was overcome in a suri)rising degree. In 1.53.0, 
the place of Aburia, or head of tlie church, was con¬ 
ferred upon JlerinUdez, a llomish priest then resi¬ 
dent j/i the country. This nomination was accom¬ 
panied with a request which throws some light upon 
its motive. The cuuntry being hard pressc'd by th(‘ 
Moors of Adel, the government of Lislnm was urged 
to send a body of troops to defend it against those 
enemies of the faith. Bermudez himself repaired to 
Goa to hasten the sailing of the desired exjjtidition. 
The ardour of the Portugm^se youth for this species 
of crusade drew Ibrtli a much greater number of 
volunteers than were desinjd l)y the viceroy, who de¬ 
spatched only 4.50 under Don Stephen de Gama; and 
though that officer fell early, his followers, by their 
superior arms and discipline, rendered essential ser- 
vicres. The Moors were* defeated, and obliged to 
sue for peace ; after which the Catholic zeal of the 
monarch remarkably cooled, to the infinite rage of 
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the Ahuna, who made remonstrances so violent^ 
that open liostilities ensued betwetm the two nations. 
The Portii^Tuese, notwithstanding their small num¬ 
bers, were able to maintain a defensive y>osition, 
till at length the king, by a stratagem, got the chief 
priest into Iiis power, and sent him into an honour¬ 
able exile, as governor of Efat, aji exUmsive pro¬ 
vince. It is described by him as consisting of a 
valley so deep, and enclosed l)y such liigh and craggy 
mountains, that the entrance appi'ared to resem- 
bh‘ the descent into hell. After taking possession, 
however, he found it an agriioable and fertile dis- 
tri(rt; the inhabitants even made cotton cloths, and 
practised otlnn- arts, better than tin* rest of the Abys- 
sinians ; yet they were pagans, barbarous and 
<'vil.” It contained gold, whiclj abounded still 
mor(‘in tiie neighbouriiig countries; on<M)f which 
paid in iributt* two full-growji lions, three whelps, 
and several hens and chickens, all framed yf this 
precious metal, llermudez se(‘ins to have exercised 
his sway in a very tyrannical manner. Tie and his 
people amused themsiilves with firing muskets over 
the heads of the native's, enjoying their terror at 
the elfect of these unknown weapons; and this, on 
some occasions, was done so recklessly, that several 
persons were killed. 'JMie king, incensed at these 
pastimes of tin' governor, confined him on the top 
of a Iiigh moinitain ; but, Iw'ing rcsimed by the va¬ 
lour of liis countrymen, acomjiromise was at Icngtii 
elTi'cted, in virtue of which he il'ceivi'd lands, ample 
possessions, and a new title; however, he soon after- 
ivards left the country. 

The King of Portugal and the Pope were for some 
lime discouraged by the unfavourable result of this 
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mission. But a convert wlio came to Borne assured 
tliem^ tliat the failure was entirely owing to the 
brutal conduct of Bermudez, and that a juflicious 
agent inigJit yet atld Al)yssinia to the domain of the 
Catholic church- Nugnez Barretto was accordingly 
invested with this oftice; hut when, upon reaching 
the Red Sea, he'learned that it was infested by 
Turkish ships his courage failed. 0\ i(Klo, however, 
the set'ond in rank, with some priests of an inferior 
order, boldly pushed forward, and arrived in safety. 
On reaching the royal camp, he was received in the 
most friendly manner, and inmiedlately admitted 
to an audience. But instead of t(‘mpering bis zeal 
with any measure* of discretion, he seems to have 
studiously overacted th(‘ part of B(Tinndez. Repre¬ 
senting to the king the enormous errors into which 
he had fallen, the missionary called upon him im¬ 
mediately to bring his subjects into a slate of spi- 
rituab allegiance to the Roman See. Ilis majesty 
replied, tliat be w’^as exceedingly w^ell inclined to 
the Portuguese, and would grant them aniph* pos¬ 
sessions, with lib(*rty to convert the whoh* nation if 
they could ; but that to compel the p<‘ople to change 
their religion would create great discontent, parti¬ 
cularly as they were at prevsent quite satisfied with 
their Ahuiia. lie y)romis<*d, how^ever, to consult his 
friends on tlu; snbje*ct. Oviedo, though most indig¬ 
nant that a third party should he addressexl on such 
an occasion, agreed to pause, and meantime chal¬ 
lenged the Ahyssinikii doctors to a conference. This 
was readily accepted. Reing supernatiirally aided, 
as he conceived, he gained the most complete victory 
over his opponents; hut unhappily they considered 
their own triumph as equally decisive, and hence 
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affairs stood exactly as they were before. The Ca- 
tholicj iudigiiaiit at such blindiH;ss, and seertig no 
hope of effecting any thing by persuasion^ deter¬ 
mined t() havt" recourse to the most violent measures- 
Assurning the full papal authority, he issued a re¬ 
script, devoting the whole nation to the judgment 
of the church, and even to be spoked by the faithful 
in every possible manner, in person and goods, in 
pul)lic and private.” Such a decree, without any 
means of enforcing it, occasioned, of course, a vio¬ 
lent persecution against the mission. Oviedo was 
banished to a remote and desolate mountain, where 
he nearly perished with famine, lie transmitted 
the most earnest entreaties t(» the King of Portugal 
to despatch fiftc'cn hundred men, wdth which he 
undertook to conquer all Abyssinia; but this pro¬ 
posal, though sc'riously pondered, was never reduced 
to practi(‘e. 

The next missionary was Peter Paez, sentjout in 
—a man of superior talents and address, who, 
insti'ad of attempting to carry his objects hy threats 
and violence, success fully applied himself to conci¬ 
liate at once the Movereign and the nation. It is to 
he regri'lted that his narrati\'e, which is suppose^:! 
still to exist, and w^ould probably supply tlie fullest 
account of tlic country yet W'ritten, has never been 
given to the public; only some d(‘tached extracts 
from it being found in the General History of Ethio¬ 
pia by T('llez. He derides the pompous descriptions 
which former travellers had given of this empire, 
the palace of which, instead of containing, as had 
been pretended, spacious halls and superb domes, 
resembled more the hiiinhle cottage in whicli jEneas 
w^as received by Evander. The imperial table pre- 
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sented none of those <!onvcnienees which in Europe 
are hj the humblest citizen considered indispensable; 
ncitJicr plate, nor knife, nor fork, nor spoon, nor eliair 
to sit upon. Women entered beariiiff baskets of 
junk resembling broad-brimmed hats, whence they 
drew numerous cakes, with which they entindy co¬ 
vered tlni board. /\.bove these they place<l the chief 
delicacy, pieces of raw and warm flesh, wliieli were 
wrapped in tlie cakes, in portions so enormous tliat 
it ap])earcd (piite impossible for any mouth to admit 
them. The attendants, however, forced these ])ellets 
between the Jaws of their masters, and continued 
to stiilT the guests, one after another, as if they 
were stufling a goose for a feast.” All this while deep 
silence rcdgned, and eating e7igrossed the universal 
atb'iition ; but as soon as the table was cleared, the 
cups were introduced, and began to circulate with 
the utmost freedom. 

As there was nothing in Abyssinia which could 
be called a Jiouse, Paez und(Tlook to erect one for 
the monarch, such as in Europe^ might be consider¬ 
ed a handsome villa. It was exceedingly diflicult 
to instruct tJic native architects in the use of the 
ivimmer and chisel, in the operation of cutting, 
rounding, and hewing the stones, as well as in the 
various processes of carpentry ; but when this had 
be(‘n in some degree effected, and the peoph? saw 
high walls of hewn stone ascending, and one story 
rising above another, they considered it little less 
than a miracle. By these and other personal ser¬ 
vices, the priest so ingratiated himself at court, that 
he prevailed upon the king, not only to embrace 
the Catlitdic faith himself, but to make it the esta¬ 
blished religion of his dominions. This missionary. 
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moreover, is ^ifcneralJy supposed to have visited the 
sources of the Nile; liis description of thenij ftideed^, 
quoted by Kircher, closely corresponds with that 
afterwards giv(in by Bruce. 

The llomish religion continued to maintain its 
ground, and about the year 1H20 was professed with 
ardour by tlie king, Soirinios or Segued, who applied 
for a fresh supply of clergymen. In compliance 
with this request JtTome Lobo set sail from Goa 
ill January 1624. The approiicli to Abyssinia was 
then very difficult, as the Turks were masters of 
the lied Sea; and an attempt to reach it from the 
mouth of the Arabian Gult^ by the southern coun¬ 
try of Cambat, had been frustrated by the rugged¬ 
ness of the territory and the barbarous (iliaracter 
of th(' people. Lobo, much at a loss, sought to 
open up a new path by ^lelinda, 'which, however, 
could only have beim suggested’ by deep ignorance 
of African geography. On landing at IVtcj or 
l*atta, ho was warned of the dangers attending 
this route, which would soon bring him among 
the Galla, one of the most savage races in exist- 
emre. His zeal however still urged him onwards, 
till he reached the kingdom of Jubo, the natives 
of which were barbarians indeed; eating raw flesh, 
adorning themselves with the entrails of cows, and 
killing such of their children as happened to be 
born on plundering excursions. He found the king 
in a tolerably large straw-hut, surrounded by cour¬ 
tiers bearing each a long staff, Vhich, whenever the 
stranger entered, they employed in driving him 
back to the door. Lolxi, who had attended by permis¬ 
sion, having inquired the cause of such an ungra¬ 
cious salutation, was assured that it was the regular 
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mode of reception at this court; and they swore on 
the h(?ad of a sheep besmeared witli hutter, tliat 
they would do him no injury. It was rather an¬ 
noying to be attended by men wliose kindness was 
thus expressed; and when the traveller heard that 
nine nations equally savage, and engaged in conti¬ 
nual war, intervened between Jubo and Abyssinia, 
ho thought it high time to se(‘k an entrance by 
another channel. He therefore returned to Patta, 
w’henco he sailed, and, having passed the Straits of 
Bab el Mandeb, landed at Baylur in Dancali ; the 
sovereign of which country, being dependent on 
Abyssinia, had been instructed to provide for his 
safety ajid comfort. Having waited on the monarch 
at his capital, which consisted of twenty mud-ca¬ 
bins and six tents, he was ushered into the palace, 
where one apartment sufficed for the prince and his 
horse. The good priest had no reason to complain 
of his .reception, though extraordinary efforts were 
made to extort presents from him; but by using 
the name of the King of Abyssinia, he escaped all 
violent exaction. To reach his destination, how¬ 
ever, it was necessary to pass extensive deserts, in¬ 
cluding the great plain whence salt is supplied to 
the whole empire; and here hunger, thirst, the 
bites of serpents, and the attacks of plunderers, cre¬ 
ated much suffering and alarm. At length he ar¬ 
rived at Fremona, the missionary head-quarters, 
and began to enter upon his functions; but he soon 
found that, though supported by royal authority, his 
doctrine was viewed by the great body of the people 
with the utmost aversion. On entering a village, 
he was surprised to hear all the inhabitants joining 
in one chorus of shrieks and lamentations; and on 
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inquiring what dreadful calamity liad befallen them, 
was informed that it was nothing hut his owfi arri¬ 
val, and that tliey were deploring the fate of such 
of their countrymen as they feared would be en¬ 
trapped by his fatal tenets. WluTever he went he 
found a similar impression prevail; and on attempt¬ 
ing to address them, and espetfially on presenting 
the host, which they bclieied to be strained from 
the juices of the animals held most odious in 
Abyssinia, they uniformly fled at full speed. It 
had also been imagined that the landing of mission¬ 
aries coincided with the apf)earanc(' of locusts ; and 
in this ijistance that absurd prejudice was unfor¬ 
tunately strengthejied. Lobo had the pain of wit¬ 
nessing the distress occasion(‘d by that plague, and 
saw the monastery besi(‘g(‘(l by crowds of starving 
creatures who unjustly imjmtc'd to him th(‘ir inistTies. 

Ii<‘ afterwards visited the southern province of 
Daniot, which, as we have already stat(‘d, ai*f>eared 
in Ins eyes the most delightful country he ever be¬ 
held, shaded with noble trees, having seedtime and 
harvest at alls(‘asons. lie d(‘scrib<*s also the sources 
of the Nile, as if he had visited them ; but whether 
he actually did so, or merely wrote from informa¬ 
tion communicated by others, has JievtT been ch^arly 
ascertained. 

For some years the Catholics, generally odious to 
the nation, were sijp])orted and protected l)y the 
ruling power. The king, however, having sunk 
into a state of dotage, the adfliiinistration fell into 
the hands of his son, who himself had long enter¬ 
tained a secret antipathy to this body, and under 
whose sanction the great men found themselves at 
liberty to give vent to their long-chcrished animosity. 
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They proceeded to the most violent extremities; 
and th^ missionaries learned that a plan was actually 
matured lor d<‘liveriug them all into the hands of 
the Turks. In their distress th(‘y sought refuge 
with a chief in Tigre^ who had rais(‘d the standard 
of rebellion; but by this step they exposed tluun- 
sclves to the very icalamity which they had hoped 
to escape. lie sold tlumi to the Pasha f)f Suakin^ 
a furious JNfussuIman, who had n'jieatedly exi)r('ssed 
the delight with which he would kill every one of 
them with his ow n hand. From this dreadful situa- 


tioiij however, tliey were r(*scijetl by a high ransom, 
and conveyed to (loa. Tin* persecution continued 
till 1(1^18, wIk'ii all tin* monks n'lnaining in the 
country were barbarously put to death, and the 
Roma]) rdigion finally rooted out of Abyssinia. 

About twenty years after, Signor Raratti, an 
Italian genthnnan,'made his way into that country, 
wheivvlie found the enmity against the Catholic 
church still unabated. The native clergy had even 
drawn up* a special creed to guard against its errors. 
They declared that the Virgin, tin? apostles, and 
martyrs, ought indeed to be reverenced, but not to 
be worshipped, or to have prayers addressed to them ; 
that the Bishop of Rome has no authority over the 
church in general ; that the cross is a mere badge of 
the Christian proh'ssion, having no virtue in itself; 
and that the marriage of priests to one wife is law¬ 
ful. It would thus appear that they were much 
more rational in their doctrines than those who had 


made such eftbrts for their conversion. 


In 101)8 Poneet, whose name we have already 
mentioned, and who had practised as a physician 
at Cairo, received an invitation from the King of 
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Abyssinia, who stood in need of his medical skill. 
Ho followed a diflerent route from any formw tra¬ 
veller, taking his departure from Upper Egypt with 
the Sennaar caravan. During four days they passed 
through a desert of moving sand, when? tlu* gentlest 
breeze raised a cloud that darkened the air. They 
then reached the great oasis of Elwah, which tliey 
Ibnnd a doliglitful spot, filled with palm-trees and 
gardens, and the fields covered witli senna. Tlu^y 
next proceeded across a hraiich of the Great African 
Desert, and he was the first who gave to Europeans 
an idea of its t?xc(‘ssive dreariness. He descril>es it 
as destitute of ev<*ry sf)ecies of shrub or plant, and 
presenting only the dead bodies and scatt(a’(Hl hones 
of men and camels. J^ven when he rt-ached the 
Nile at iMoscho, cultivation, which extended oidy a 
league in breadth, was sustained hy artificial means, 
wab-j’beiiig raised from the river in machines worked 

i” 

i>y oxen. Doiigola appeared a poorly-built town, 
almost choked by tlu‘ sand which blew in from the 
surrounding wastes. From Korti he crossed the 
dt*sert of Bahiouda, l(!ss d(‘Solate than the former; 
whence, passing b^ Dtjrri and Gerri, he arrived at 
Sennaar. Ha^ ing spent three Tiionths in that city, 
as we have elsewhen’ observed, h(‘ proceeded on his 
journey eastward, crossing sev(;ral ranges of moun¬ 
tains, amid vast forests of trees unknown in Europe. 
Abyssinia now possessed a capital call(‘d Gondar, 
instead of the nuweable camp in which the kings 
formerly travelled from place to j)lace. It was an 
extensive town, with 100 (diurches, yet consisting 
in fact of a vast cluster of cottages ; and there being 
no shops, the goods were exposed in mats in a large 
open space. Poncet having succeeded in curing tht- 
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emperor, was sent home by way of Tigre and Ma- 
suah,'Without meeting any of those perils which are 
usually encountered by unprotected adventurers. 

A long period now idapsed, during which Abys¬ 
sinia was almost forgotten, when it was brought 
again into notice, and more fully described than 
ever, by one of the most enterprising of modern tra¬ 
vellers. This was James Bruce, a writer who has 
been much a(‘ciised of exaggeration and even of in¬ 
accuracy in his statements; yet it secmis now’^ gene¬ 
rally admitted that, with the exception of a few in- 
(ddc'jits somewhat highly coloured, his narrative is 
substantially correct. 

Fortified with a firman from the Porte, and with 
a letter from the Sheri fie of Alccca, he landed on the 
J9th September 17f>9 at Masuah, where, notwith¬ 
standing all these securities, he narrowly escaped 
being robbed and murdered by the Naib of Ar- 
keeko, a brutal and unprincipled chief. He sailed 
to Arkeeko, which he left on the 15th November, 
and proceeded over Taranta, a high mountain-range 
which separates the coast from the interior. This 
eminence was covered to the top with noble trees, 
often so close together as to resemble arbours ; the 
chief species being the cedar and the kol-quall, the 
latter peculiar to that country. There were many 
beautiful birds without song; while others, desti¬ 
tute of beauty, had pleasing notes, but quite differ¬ 
ent from those of England. In the caves of these 
mountains, or in little conical wooden cabins, dwell 
the Ilazorta and the Shiho, pastoral tribes, who 
possess numerous herds, especially of goats, which, 
according to the season, they drive to the top of the 
mountains or to the lower valleys. They hold at 
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defiance tlie powers of the plain^ but have themselves 
so little reputation for hospitality that their* treat¬ 
ment of travellers gave rise to the Abyssinian pro¬ 
verb, Beware of the men who drink two waters.” 

At the foot of Taranta, Bruce passed through 
Dixan, lately ladonging to the Baharnagash, or Lord 
of the Sea, who, we have alread 3 ^ observed, had been 
one, of the most powerful princes in this part of Afri¬ 
ca. His territory was now very much narrowed, 
and he was reduced to a complete dependence upon 
the governor of Tigre. Bruce found him in a vil¬ 
lage near Dixan, a good-humoured simple person, 
with a very^ beggarly train. A general poverty indeed 
pervaded this district, which the inhabitants sought 
to relieve by stealing. 

The traveller came next to Adowa, which ranked 
as capital of Tigre, though it is only a large village. 
Nea. it was Fremona, the great convent at which 
the Portuguese niissioiiaries had fixed their head- 
quarters. After passing through the province of 
Sire, a wide and fertile plain bound^ by the broad 
and luxuriantly-wooded course of the Tacazsse, Mr 
Bruce entered Sanicn, a country containing the 
Joftie.st mountains in Abyssinia, which the com¬ 
panions of Alvarez represented as even far surpass¬ 
ing in height the Alps and the Pyrehces. He and 
Salt, however, have ascertained them to be much 
inferior, though the occasional appearance of snow 
on their summits indicates in this climate a very 
high elevation. Their forms ^rc often peculiarly 
rugged and precipitous, being compared by Bruce, 
though with some exaggeration, to pyramids pitched 
on their apex. He was obliged to pass Lamalmon, a 
lofty ridge, which lay on his way to Gondar, He had a 
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difficult and rather dangerous clam her along a narrow 
rugged path on the edge of a precipice, hut found on 
tlje top a broad plain well cultivated, where the cool 
air restored liis vigour, whieli had suflercd under the 
suflbcating atmosphere of the low(ir valleys. He then 
diiscended, and at length descried, in tfie midst of a 
thick grove, Gondar, the capital of Abyssinia. 

The most dreadful commotions agitated at that 
moment the interior of the country. He relates that 
Itas MicJiael, the governor of Tigre, luid murdered 
Joas the king, and set up in his room Tecla Hai- 
maiiout, a youth of lifleen, in whose name he exer¬ 
cised the real sovereignty. Michael had marrit*d 
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Oz®ro Esther, daughter to the queen-dowager, whose 
beauty and rank made her the most distinguished 
female in Abyssinia*. Another poetical interest dis¬ 
tracted the kingdom. On its southern border were 
numerous tribes of the Gal la, a race regarded even by 
the Abyssiiiians, who th(,‘mselves have to boast of so 
little refinement, as uncouth, savjige, and horrible. 
They have numerous cattle, which supply them with 
food, and whose entrails, worn round the waist or 
plaited in the hair, though often in a putrid state, 
arci used as the favourite ornaments of tlitnr persons. 
They were wont in former times to ride upon (;ows ; 
but recently they have obtained a breed of small ac¬ 
tive hors(3s, and the irn‘gular cavalry thus mountcjd 
constitutes their chief military force. They can 
endure severe privations, perform the most rapid 
marches, and cross broad rivers holding by the horses’ 
tails. In battle they make a sudden and rapid onset 
with shrill and barbarous howls, which few troops 
can withstand. By their numbers and ferocity they 
had overrun many of the finest provinces of Abys¬ 
sinia, and had even formed an alliance with the 
royal family, vvhi<*h, however, was held in horror by 
the people in general. Their chiefs, Gusho, Powus- 
sen, and Fa.sil, temporized with Has Michael in the 
hope of spc'cdily destroying him. 

JMr Bruce found himself for some time an object 
of considerabh? neglect. The violent passions wdiich 
agitated the conUmdiiig parties left little room for 
curiosity ; and his character of •Frank, combined in 
their eyes with that of Catholic, excited a mingled 
feeling of aversion and contempt. He was first 
drawn into notice by his medical skill. Ayto Con- 
fu, son to Ozoro Esther, had b<*en seized with the 
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small-poxj and as he was treated in the usual man- 
ner oi the country, hy being wrapped in enormous 
loads of clothes, and having the external air wholly 
excluded, the disease seemed approaching to a fatal 
termination. A great Abyssinian saint, who had 
not eaten or drmik for twenty years, having failed 
in his attempts towcure the prince, the stranger was 
called in as a last resource, and by improved treat¬ 
ment soon produced a most favourable change. His 
attentions on this oc<‘asion, with the general attrac¬ 
tions of his person and manner, rendered him a de¬ 
cided favourite with the princess, through whom he 
was introduced to the first circles at the imperial 
court. 

One principal cause of the importance attached to 
the travels of Bruce is the acquisition of many va¬ 
luable manuscripts made by him while resident in 
Abyssinia. His work contains a history of that 
country, translated chiefly from records sujiplied to 
him in the native language; and though there may 
he some slight discrepancy, as to dates and the order 
of events, the narrative is amply confirmed by all 
the information which it has been possible to pro¬ 
cure from other sources. Th(‘ Chronicle of Axum, 
already mentioned, proved the depository of a great 
variety of facts in regard to the regal successions ; 
its object being to show forth the glory of Kome 
and Ethiopia,” two nations which were imagined to 
divide between them the sovereignty of the world, 
in direct inlieritance from Adam. Of this treatise 
IVfr Bruce brought two copies from Goiidar; the 
one w ritten in an older hand, divided into chapters, 
containing an appendix on Abyssinian history and 
customs; the other beautifully but more incorrectly 
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written, without sections, and supposed to have 
been a transcript made for him wliile living id that 
city, lie arranged the several manuscripts on the 
modern annals of Abyssinia into fivt; volumes, the 
first of which is the newest copy of the Book of 
Axuni. The second volume, however, is esteemed 
far more authentic. It is, says Hr Murray, written 
in a very neat but small hand on thin parchment, 
and apptjars to be about a hundred years old. It 
«*on tains nincl 3 /-three h'aves, of which eleven are on 
the Adeline war of Amda Sion, seven on the his¬ 
tory of Zera Jacob, eight on that of Beda Mariam, 
intt^rspersed with some! chapters relating to liis 
father.^' 

In this volume, we are assured, there are many cu¬ 
rious particulars relating to the monarchy, both in its 
prosperous and declining state : though the monkish 
aiinabsis often give abundance of minute facts with¬ 
out assigning any cause. IMaiiy pages are filled with 
wild d(!clamatory speeches full of Scripture quota¬ 
tions ; in which the roadir, expecting to find histo¬ 
rical notices, is miserably disappointcid. But there 
are not wanting passages replete with natural feel¬ 
ing, bold enough to surprise, and sufficiently tender 
to melt the heart. The construction of an Oriental 
language, it is true, gives a somewhat turgid air to 
these pirformances; whiidi, however, with all their 
defects, are fully entitled to a place among the chro¬ 
nicles of our ow^n Gothic agcs.t 

The third volume of the collection begins with 
the history of Susiieus, in seventy-five leaves and 
ninety-nine chapters. It is the best written of the 


« 


Bruce's Travels, vol. iii. p. 409. 


t Ibid. 
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wliole^ and being at the same time miniitOj accurate, 
and ftiteresting, supplied Mr Bruee with nearly all 
the incidents mentioned in that reign. The cha¬ 
racter is small and neat ,• great attention has been 
bestowed in correcting the tTrors of the transcriber, 
and ill removing statements of facts which were 
either doubtful oc offensive. The Roman faith is 
reprobated wherever ii is mentioned ; but the edi¬ 
fices with which the Franks ornamented the king- 
<lom are ilescribed witli much admiration though 
with little art. It cofitaiiis an epitome of the his¬ 
tory of Facilidas, together with some dilTiise obser¬ 
vations on the reign of Ilaiines the First. 

Tho fourth volume is occupied with the annals of 
Yasous Tallak, of Tecla Haimanout the First, of 
Tillis, and of David the Fourth. The fifth presents 
an account of the government under Bacuffa, his 
son Yasous the Second, and Joas his grandson, who 
was ijuirdered in tli(‘ year Mr Bruce entered Abys¬ 
sinia. The history of Ras Michael forms an inte¬ 
resting episode in the latter portion of th(‘ narrative, 
and fully autht‘nticat<‘s the character given of him 
by that celebrated traveller.'”' 


* Ilruft", vi)L iii. p. IIU. Tin* following is a list of the Etliiu- 
pir jMSS. hioii^ht tiom fiondar bv Mi Jtriici* 

I. Till- Old 'IVstami’iit, in five hir^o (jiiarto volumes, each about 
a foot ill li'ii^tli and breadth. 'J'bese contain all tiie bouks in our 
canon, except ilie Psalms and several of tin* i\|)o(-iypliu. 

II. 'I'lvii copies of the (iospels in llmr volumes, two of which are 
in small rpiarto, aiisvveiini;- in size to the two volumes which con¬ 
tain the wjitinji^s cif the Apostles and the rest of the New" Testa¬ 
ment, mentioned in No. IV. 

III. 'J'lie Sytiodo-s or CoiiNtitiition of the Apostles, hcatiUfully 
wTitti'U, and contaiiiinu' about IM)0 folia. An analysis of this larjfc 
volmric is j^iven hy I.ndolf in his Comnientarius ad llistoriam 
Afivssinia’. It forms vvliat is called a kaiioim, or positive law of 
the church, beyond the letter of which the cleryy have uo judicial 
powers. 
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Tho unnals of Abyssinia may be divided into 
three great portions. Tlie first comprelieiuTs the 
period whieh elapsed before the interruption of the 
ancient royal race by the success fill rebellion of 
Judith, or Goudil as she is soinetimc's called ; the 
second embraces the interval during which the 
usurping dynasty exercised the sii^irerrie power; and 
the last extends from the restoration of the line of 
Solomon in the person of Icon Amlac down to tlie 
present day. 

In regard to the most aneitMit division, the light 
of history does not diri'ct our r(*s(*arclies much farther 
than to ascertain the names and ordi'rof tin* several 
monarchs who mounted tin? throne. We hav(‘ al¬ 
ready given the list from Menilec to Bazen, who 
sw^ayed the sc(‘ptr(, at the beginning of the Christian 

IV. 'Chr Acts i>i‘(lie Ajjostle.'. and all tlic l'!])isllfs in nut canon, 
with tin Ut‘\chition of St John, in two sni.ill ([ii.iilo A'oliinios, nni- 
form will! the (iospcls btilovc ineutioiicd. 

V. A (’)ironicle of the Kiii^.', of Al^’s'-iiiiLi, from Arwf to Ihi- 

cuffa, with a very curious piefaie on tiu' hiw and ciistoiiis hronj^lit 
from Jerusalem by llni ilakitn the son ot Solomon, h'nim tliis 
jiroface is extracted the infonnatioii respecting* the olTiceis ol 

ihe Neyus, ^iven in tlu; iiitrodiietion ti> the lilstorv of Abyssinia. 
As the MS. contains a perpttual chionule of all the princes, fnnn 
Icon Amlac to linculla inclusively, if has been ol' j>^reat use in pre- 
serviiij^ entile tin* chain of history, whii li is broken in the laij^er 
annals. It consists ol about 120 folia of the (piarto size, 

VI. The Kebir Zaiii'j^nste oi (iloiy of tlie King's, the celebrated 
Book of A vnm, described at length in the text. 

VII. The Annals of Abyssinia in li\e volumes (jnai to ; the [irin- 
ci[jal source ol the history given in the third volume of Bi uce’s vv'ork. 
Of these we have ah(‘ady specified the contents. 

VIII. The Synaxar or lives of the Ethiopie Saints, 

arranged accordirijg to their orderin the national calend.ir, in four vo¬ 
lumes quarto. iVlost of the idle legends Contained in this hook are 
lianslations fiom the (Jrei'k and Coptic. The saints are nothing 
inferior to fheir western bretliren in strength and faith, ^’h^•v 
perform greater miracles, live more ascetic lives, and suffer more 
dreadful niartyidonis, than these holy men; all which is nothing 
surprising in fjie native country of credulity, superstition, and reli¬ 
gious zeal. 
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ora. From liim to DaJuaad, iiiidor whom the go¬ 
vernment was overtJirown, tJiere were about sixty 
sovereigns, whose united rt'igns amount to nearly 
nine hundred and fifty years. For their titles, whioli 
eould not in any respoi-t prove interesting to the 
general reader, wo willingly refer to the volumes of 
Bruce and 8all, where they are given at full length, 
and with as much precision as could be derived from 
records not every where free from obscurity. 

Judith is said to have been of a Hebrew family, 
the descendant of one of those men of rank in the 
Jewish tribes, w lio, upon the conversion of the Al)ys- 
sinians to the Christian faith, withdrew into the 
strong mountains of Sameji, wln.'re they exercised 
iluring several generations a separate ajid indepemd- 
ent authority. She is described as a woman of 
great beauty and talents, wlio, iiiflamed with zeal 
for the religion of her fatluTs, resolved with the aid 
of hen-countrymen to subvert the doctrine of Christ 
and destroy the apostate race of Solomon. To ac¬ 
complish these vi(*ws, she began by attacking the 
young princes, confined according to national usage 
on Jie high hill of Damo, and massacred them all, 
witli the exception of an infant, who was conveyed 
into the loyal province of 8hoa. The conqueror 
immediately took possession of the throne, and re¬ 
moved the seat of government to Lasta; where, after 
enjoying supreme powder in her own person not less 
than forty years, she transmitted it to her descend¬ 
ants, who continued to rule over the greater part 
of Abyssinia about the space of three centuries. 

During all tliis period, and indeed down to the 
year 1255, very little is known respecting the affairs 
of the country. The Arabian authors mention from 
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time to time that the <‘lepf(y sent to 
an Abuna consecrated,—that the sceptre iiad^gain 
fallen into the hands of a Christian king, though 
not of the ra(;e of Solomon,—and occasionally indi¬ 
cate the name and title of the actual monarch. 

About the middle of the thirteenth centuiy the 
kingdom was restored to the representative of the 
ancient house, whose family continued to flourish in 
Shoa, where indeed their hereditary right had never 
beeii called in question. This event was accom¬ 
plished by the interposition of Tecla Haimanout, a 
native monk of Abyssinia, who had been raised to 
the episco])ate, and is known as the founder of the 
famous monastery of Devra Libanos. He prevailed 
upon tJie reigning sovereign to abdicate the throne 
in favour of Icon Amlac, in virtue of a treaty by 
which it was provided that a portion of land should 
be giv(jji to the retiring prince,—that one-third of 
the kingdom should be ceded for the maintenance 
of the church,—and that no Abyssinian should there¬ 
after be elected Abuna, but that the head of the 
ecclesiastical body should always be named by the 
patriarch of Egypt. The following catalogue is col¬ 
lected from various chronicles, and presents at least 
an approximation to the truth of history. 


Iron Aiiihif,. 


Anciroas,. 

....idlj 

Wfjofleni Arafl,. 

.. 

.12159 

ITosbiiiaan,.. 

.1421 

Kiidma Asg'ud, V 

Asia Asg'ud, >. 

.... 12H4 

Ainda Vasous, 4 

Bed pI Nain, >-. 

.1429 

Seiifa Asy-ud, I 

Bar Ar^j^iid,. 

. 

....J2»7 

Isba Nain, } 

Zai'ti .larob,. 

.14;i4 

.... 1292 

Beda ^lariam,.. 

.14G8 

Aiiida Sion,.. . 

.1:191 

Sppiinder, liis son ) 

.1478 

Sel" Arad,. 

.i3:n 

Ainda Sion, j-.... 

Orim’asf'arp,. 

.i;i.i9 

Naod, . 

.1494 

David,. 

.U959 

Li;vaiia Deiifflicl, ) 

.iri 07 

Theodonis,. 

.1491 

David, J * ■ 

Isaac, . 

.1492 

Claudius,. 

.iri39 
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jNfcnas Adanias I 
Spjriu'cV j “ 

SjM’tza I)en[*;liel, or1 
Malac S<‘^ii<*d, and { 
his son Yai-ol), j 


Za Den^lit'l, J 

Vao.oh rcsloicd,.l(>04 

Sorinlosj . UiOJ 

I'^acilidas,,. ir»Ii2 


Yohannis,.iflfifi 

Yasous Tallak,.H)«0 

Topla llaimanout,.. IJi'dlf 

'J'lio<.lil.ilij.s,.170f) 

Oiista«i,. 1700 

David,. 1714 

Ihu'iiiTa,. 17l!J 

Yasoiis,.17-9 

Avto 1753 


The fate of tli<^ last of these kings lias been al¬ 
ready meiitionecl. From ]\Ir Salt's volume we have 
derived this siipph'mentary list : 


Teola Haiinanoiit reig'ned 8 years 

Soloinuii,.2 — 

Teelci (ie<»rj^is,.5 — 

Yasoiis,.4 — 

Haiinanuiit,. 1 — 

Iskius,.. (t — 

Beda Mariam,. ... 2 — 
Yunus,.two nioritlis ■ 


Adiino,...2 years 

Ay to Ciialoo, or I*'}?- "I 
w,ila Sion, who ac- | 
eoidini;; to the Jat- i 
esi aci-ouiits was j 
s-ureet*dc*d liy Itsa ! 

YfKis in 18lik J 


The modern history of Abyssinia is eoiifined to a 
narrative of insurrections and petty wars, either 
against the general government or among tin.' sub¬ 
ordinate chiefs themselv(*s. When Mr Bruce re¬ 
sided there, the main jiower Avas in the hands of 
Ras IVIiehael the governor of Tigrc, who, while he 
acknowledged a nominal subjection to the king, di¬ 
rected all the weighty alfairs of state. The most 
formidable enemies of the crown were the princes 
of the Galla, who not only claimed a right to be 
heard in all public matters, but occasionally assert- 
tni a degree of independence quite inconsistent with 
monarchical rule. The lias attempted to gain Po- 
wusseii, the chieftain of Begerader, by giving to 
him his grand-daughter in marriage. Festivities 
of the most unrestrained description followed this 
event, which it was expected would secure peace to 
the kingdom, and gratify the more powerful of the 
Galla tribes. 
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But the fray scenes at Gondar were soon succeed¬ 
ed by a furious intestine war among the persons by 
whom tliey were celebrated. Seve^ral ol the Galia 
leaders^ among whom was Michael’s new relative, 
united in a conspiracy to destroy liim. lie escaped 
only by a precipitate retreat into the province of 
Tigrc;, across the swollen stream of the Tacazze. 
The triumphant confeclerahjs entered Gondar, and 
set up as Iving a worthless youth called Socinios, in 
wdiose name they administered all the affairs of 
state, ]Mr Bruce, th(‘ adherent of JMichael, lost 
all his lionours, but was allowed to live unmolested 
with Ozoro Ksther anrl her mother in their jialacc 
of Ivoscam. This iineasj'^ situation he sought to vary 
hy an ath‘m[)t to fullil the grand object of his am¬ 
bition; nam(‘ly, lo reach the sources of th(‘ Nile, 
which he was assart'd were situated in a high pas¬ 
toral region eastward of the J^ake of Dembt'a. 

TJie country now to be visited was untitjr the 
sway of Fasil, a rude but powerful Galia chieftain, 
who Jiad promised to protect the traveller, and from 
whom accordingly a ha ourabh? reception was expect¬ 
ed. lit; was found in a litth* tent, wrapt in a lion’s 
skin, and sitting upon a handful of straw spread 
on the lloor. After tin; lirst salutation had passed 
he seemed disposed to take no farther notice of 
him, when Bruce, receiving from his guide a hint 
to speak, rtniiinded the governor of his promises, and 
solicited his pi'rmission and aid to visit tin* source of 
the Abay, the* name here givfjii to the Abyssinian 
Nile. .Fasil without any ceremony started vari¬ 
ous objections, in the course of wdiich he allowed 
it to transpire that he considered Franks, as he re¬ 
proachfully termed them, as little better than boys 
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and women, and unfit to travel in a land of warriors. 
The visiter then hurst into a furious passion, loaded 
him with reproaches, boasting that with a handful of 
Europeans he would trample all his bands of naked 
savages in the dust. In the midst of this tirade the 
blood burst from his nose, and his attendantwS hur¬ 
ried him out of the tent. No sooner had he cooled, 
than he bitterly ri^pented of the unseasonable intern- 
peranei? wiiicli had apparently cut him off for ever 
from the fondest object of his heart, and on which he 
meant to establish his fame with future ages. It soon 
appeared, Jiowever, that this high and fiiTce bearing 
had been suited to the personage to whom it was 
addressed; for he learned that Fasil was giving 
directions for his proc(‘eding early next morning. 
By daybreak horses were ready; but the servants 
mounted him on a steed so unruly, that, but for his 
equestrian skill, his life; would have been in danger. 
The Galla leader declared himself wholly ignorant 
of this trick, and gave Mr Bruce fidl liberty to cut 
the groom in pieces, lie sent forward with him 
Woldo, a huge half-naked savage, holding a stick, 
which he continually brandished ; also a horse, in¬ 
tended not to be ridden but Jed before him, and 
which, serving as tin? credentials of his coming from 
Fasil, would secAire him against all violence. The 
animal accordingly met every where the profound- 
est homage, and was only pitied for being employed 
in so mean a service as that of escorting a Frank. 
After passing through Dingleber, which commanded 
a fine view of the Lake Dembea, he saw a band on 
the opposite side of the river, which, Woldo stated, 
belongi'd to the Jumper, under whose auspices 
tliey must now placA; themselves ; whispering, that 
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he was the greatest thief and murderer in all the 
country; and on Bruce remonstrating as fo this 
choice of a protector, he added, So much the bet¬ 
ter.” With two whistles and a yell he brought fifty 
men to assist in conveying over the baggage, and 
they found the Jumper busy at his toilet, rubhiiig his 
naked body with melted tallow^ and embellishing 
his locks with the entrails of a cow. He was tall, 
lean, sharp-faced, with small eyes, and resembling 
somewhat a lank greyheund. He showed no signs 
of curiosity or judgment, but prodigious bodily ac¬ 
tivity, and was accounted the greatest spoiler of all 
the Galla. Ho recommended them to his brother 
the Lamb, whom they found encamped in the dry 
bed of a rivtjr, watching the proceedings of a neigh¬ 
bouring market, whence, however, all had absented 
themselves on his account. He appeared equally 
stuj)id and iiidilTereiit, though Ik; bestowed much 
^•ourtesy on Fasil’s horse. The gentleness ^of his 
character, which had procured him this appellative, 
was shown by his murdering men and children 
only, and usually sparing the ftjinale sex. When 
the party, after taking leave, had pro(;eeded a consi¬ 
derable distance, they were alarmed by a confusion 
of wild and barbarous cries, and on looking round 
saw a band of savage horsemen brandishing their 
lances in the air. They put themselves in the best 
possible attitude of defence, till they heard the cry 
Fasilali !” This company was under the direction 
of their friend the Lamb, who, having heard of their 
being in danger from a party of Agow horse, had 
galloped up to defend them. Mr Bruce was so much 
pleased with this attention, that he presented the 
barbarian with a huge piece of raw beef, in the course 
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of eating which he expressed severe disappointment 
at not having met the Agows^ and being thereliy 
supplied with an opportunity of showing liow dex¬ 
terously he would hav(' cut tliem all in pieces. 

The traveller lost no time in following out his 
main object, and was conducted to the village of 
Geeshj where the Nile, as it was termed, was only 
a scanty rivulet; and he stepped across it fifty or 
sixty times in triumph. II(‘ then view^ed, with still 
higher rapture, the two fountains wdiich unite in 
forming this celebrated stn^ani. In fact, however, 
he laboured under an error ; the main source of the 
Egyptian river, as w(‘have already stated, not being 
h(Te, but in a remote part of Africa, south of Diir- 
fur, and called in its upper course the Bahr el Abiad. 
But that the Abyssinian branch is the Nile had been 
the belief of most geographers in latter times, and 
nothing could ever induce* him to relinquish it. 
He stoutly denies also, though seemingly on slender 
grounds, the claim of Paez to be considered the first 
<liscoverer even of these int(‘rcsting springs. 

Mr Bruce now rcturn(‘d to Gondar; on his way 
to Wiiich he was hospitably entertained by Shalaka 
Welled Amlac, a friendly chief, in his palace, which 
consisted of one large aj)artment sullicient to accom¬ 
modate his wives, family, horses, and mules, and 
was hung round Avitli trunks of elephants killed 
by his own hand. In the capital our countryman 
was at first ill received; but the fortune of war soon 
enabled Bas Miclia?! to eJiter that city and expel 
from it the Galla chiefs. A time of agreeable re¬ 
laxation was then expected ; but that leader, now 
triumphant, and enraged at the treachery of many 
of the citizens, gave full sct>pe to the vindictive 
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propensity which stains his memory. Tlie streets 
streamed witli blood, and Mr Bruce could not stir 
out without seeing dead bodies lying even in the 
court of the palace. Shuddering with horror, h(‘ 
began anxiously to negotiate for permission to return 
to Europe; but he was, in the nii'an time, obliged 
to accompany the army to the batth) of Serbraxos^ 
where he distinguished himself, and was rewarded 
>vith a gold chain and a splendid suit of apparel. 
In that action the Ras’s forces ke 2 )t possc'ssiori of the 
field; but his loss was so great, while the Galla 
constantly received new r(‘inforcements, that Ik* wils 
compelled to fall back upon (Joiidar, where 1 k^ was 
soon enclosed, and reduccjd almost to the state of a 
prisoner. 

Amid these agitations, the travidler gladly em- 
brac(*d i>erniission which he at last obtained to 
return honn*. He jiassed first through the woods and 
marshes of Ras-el-Feel, of which he had beer^made 
the nominal governor. At Tcherkin he was vastly 
surprised to meet his great friend Ozoro Esther, who 
had with her Tecla Alariam, the greatest beauty in 
Abyssinia; and they were soon join(‘d by her son 
Ay to ConfiJ. This party, like hinisc‘lf, had retired 
from the disturbed vicinity of the court, anti he 
spent a fortnight with them in festivity, as well as in 
hunting the elephant and rhino(?(‘ros, Avhich abound 
in those vast forests. 

Among tin* principal (diaracters who figured at 
court, in the camp, and in the •field, none was mi- 
titled to higher respect than Kella Yasous. His 
conduct at the battle of Lirnjour, where the royal 
troops were thrown into consternation by the ar¬ 
rival of Fasil, saved the king, and pr(*vented the dis- 
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astrous cifocts of a hasty retrrat. The above por¬ 
trait is understood to he a faithful likeness of that 
I)raro warrior, while it represents the head-dress of 
an Abyssinian chief after a successful contest either 
with a personal or a public enemy. The horn dis- 
f)laycd on the forehead will illustrate the allusions 
made in Sacred Scripture to the horn of the right- 
<’ous, and to the lifting up of the horn on high while 
the proud man speaketh with a stiff neck. 

It was in the year 1771 that Mr Bruce left Abys¬ 
sinia, uncertain as to the effect of recent events on 
the fortunes of his most intimate acquaintances. 
There could be no doubt that the Galla had obtain 
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cd the ascendancy in the capital^ and were now in 
a condition to dictate to the monarcli^ who held his 
throne at their pleasure. Nor was it till 1805 that 
Mr Saltj who accompanied Lord Valentia in his 
voyaf^e from India, made an excursion into that 
country, and thereby found the means of adding 
somewhat to our knowledge of its actual situation. 

Five years afterwards he was intrusted w'ith a 
mission to the court of Gondar; but it deserves to 
be noticed, that on niiither occasion was he abl(‘ to 
penetrate fartlier than to the northern division of 
Tigfe. lie found, however, that all Bruce's groat 
friends and enemies, Ras iMichael, Ozoro Esther, 
Ay to Con f u, an d Gue bra IMascal, were dead. W elled 
.S(‘lassc, whom that traveller bad known as a pro¬ 
mising young man of twenty-four, had, on the 
death of l])e GId Lion, as Michael was called, raised 
bimsclf to the dignity of ilas, and to the govern¬ 
ment of all the provinces which the other had j'u!ed. 
JMeantime Gusho, the Galla chief, was master of 
Gondar, and contended with Selasse for the su¬ 
preme sway, with the right of nominating a person 
who should hear the empty title of king. 

The enmity between these two potentates was so 
great as to render it impossible to i)ro(?eed from the 
one to the other, and thus haffl(‘d all Mr Sait’s at¬ 
tempts to reacli the capital. There remained, in¬ 
deed, a third division of Abyssinia, consisting of 
the southern provinces of Shoa and Efat, which ap¬ 
peared still to he governed by«a prince descendc'd 
from the ancient royal family. But these districts 
liRveiiot been visited by any recent traveller, though 
they unquestionably form one of the finest parts of 
the kingdom, and contain a greater proportion, per- 
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imps, than any other of the ancient Ethiopian learn¬ 
ing. ^It is enough to mention, however, that they 
cannot he approached witlioiit passing tlirough the 
lands of tliose barbarous tribes wlio at present enjoy 
t})ft supreme ]) 0 ^ver in tlie neighbouring r(*gions. 

During JMr Salt’s first visit Ik; was supplied by 
Ligantur i\retcha, a j)riest of some rank, with a 
sketch of the political chang(;s wJiicli liad taken 
place subsequently to the departure of Bniee. Tlie 
character of Joas, the events of Jiis reign, and his 
assassination by Das JMichael, as related by that 
autJjor, Avere all fully confirnnjd. lie was succeed¬ 
ed by Ilannes, who after holding the sce])tre only 
five months di(‘d of disease, and not by poison as 
it is recorded iji the Travels. Teela Haimanout, the 
sou of that prince, a remarkably fair and handsome 
man, next mounted the throne*. He was greatly 
attached to the lias, who, during his reign, was often 
in a «tate of op<;ii hostility wdth Fasil of Gojam, 
whom he beat at the l)attle of Fagitta, a short time, 
as INIeicha remembered, before Driiee came into the 
country. A powi'rful party was afierw-ards formed 
against JMichael, and Guslio was made Has ; upon 
which the old warrior retired to liis j)roviiice of Tigre. 
After governing eight years, Teela Haimanout was 
driven from liis throne by Wordo Wussaii (Powus- 
sen), and soon after died in retirement at Waldub- 
ha, leaving one son. Welled Solomon. 

Upon this vacancy Ayto Solomon, though in 
no respect related k) liis predecessor, succeeded to 
the throne, supported hy the forces of Pegemder 
and Gojam. The reign of this prince continued 
only two years, and at liis death, Tcnda Georgis, 
brother of Teela Haimanout, was rais<xl to the sove- 
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rei^n authority by Confir Adam and Ras Ayto, who 
then commanded tin* provinces of Gojarn^ thi* Arrows, 
and Damot. Soon after his accession (1801) died 
Ras IVIichael in the eighty-eighth year of his age, 
and was succeeded in the government of Tigrc by 
Welled Gabriel his son. Teela Georgis, having 
reigned only five years, was dethroned, and after 
wandering long tlirough various parts of the coun¬ 
try, finally retired to the mountains of Waldubba. 
To him succeeded Yasous tlie Third, who was raised 
to the supremo power by Ras Ayto. The new king 
died of tlie small-pox after ndgniiig four years, and 
through the united ijit(T(*st of Avto and AVelled Ga- 
briel was replaced by R(*da IMariam: the latter of 
these cliiels, a short tiim* aftta’wards, was slain in 
battle by Ras Ally of R<*gemder. 

After >Ilting two years on the throne, IVIariani 
was deposed by the Ras just named assistinl by the 
Kdjow Gal la; upon which he w(*nt to Sanien,;wh(‘r4‘ 
he lived under tlie jirotectic'ii of Ras Gabriel. Ilis 
successor was Ayto Ischias, son of the late Sultan 
Yasous, wlio, after having (‘nJoy(*d the sovereignty^ 
six years, was dethroned Iw Ras IMerrid son of 
Ayto of Gojam, and obliged to fiee from his capital. 
In conjunction with this commander, Ras Welled 
Selasse raised Avto Solomon son of T(‘cla Haima- 
nout to the head of alfairs ; but he was not able to 
maintain Inmself in his royal estate though sup¬ 
ported by the powi*rful interest of Tigrc, for after 
two years he was obliged to s»(;k protection in tin* 
house of his friend the governor of that province. 

It was now the turn of Regemder to assume tin' 
superiority, and Ras Iserat accordingly thought 
himself entitled to place Ayto Yunus on the throne. 


K 
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This sovereign^ liowever, had not mlcd more than 
three hionthSj when Guxo chief of th(‘ EdjowGalla 
removed him, and elevated Ayto Edimo hrotlier of 
Tticla Georgis, who, iuiving lived hut two years, 
was su<'ceed(*d hy Ayto Giialoo, the monarch whom 
j\Ir Salt f(Uind in possi^ssion of jiowcr. 

This narrative, coininunicated to th(; traveller, is, 
as h(‘ himself nunarks, very probably true, because it 
agrees with the circanisiaiices of the country ; ami 
tlie [)(‘riod of the several reigns taken together ex¬ 
actly coincides with the time wliich had elapsed 
since tlie days of Joas the h^irst. 

It is worthy of remark that the royal family were 
no‘longer confmed to the mountains of Wechiie, 
this custom having been some years abolished. They 
iiow lived ill a state of dependence on the chiefs of 
tile sevt'ral provinces. 

Welled Gabriel the son of IMichael commanded 


in Tigre eight years, after wliicli Guebra JVIaseai 
was appointed by'reela Georgis ; but the latter bad 
scanrly taken possession of his province when lu* 
was attacked by Welled Selassc, then at the head 
of an army in Enderta, who seized his person, and 
aftt*r keeping him some time In confinement gave 
him a village, where he spent the remainder of his 


life. Selasse was master of Tigre at th(‘ period un- 


<ler our consideration, and, as we shall afterwards 


find, he continued to enjoy it many years. 

At the departure of Mr Salt from Abyssinia in 
IdO,"), he left bi'hind. him a sailor belonging to the 
Antelope' whostj name was Pearce, and who, hav¬ 
ing de serted from one of his IMajesty’s ships, and 
wounded a solduT on duty at Bombay, preferred 
the choice of a new country to the hazard of punish- 
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mont and disgrace at home. He had spent five 
years among the half-civilized natives of Tigrc% 
sometimes under tJie protection of the Ras, avIio had 
promised to hefricnd him, and occasionally trusting 
to his own resources, when his patron, in the cha¬ 
racter of British envoy to the Abyssinian emjieror, 
appeared again in the Red Sea. The adventurous 
mariner, wdio had not neglected to acquire a com¬ 
petent Ivnowh'dge of the language and manners of 
the people, proved extremely useful to Mr Salt in his 
attempt to penetrate through the rebellious provin¬ 
ces ill ord(‘r to deli\or to his imperial highness tlie 
letter and jiri'sciits with which he was charged. He 
communicated at the same time a short account of 
the occurrences which had takem place during his 
residence in that strange land. He does not eoneeal 
that his tiirhiih nt and restless disposition freijiumtly 
made him forfeit the eountenance of his superiors, 
and even reduced him to great distress; bqt his 
zeal, courage, and ability, whenever an opportunity 
occurred for their t'xereise, never failed to riiston* 
him to the approhation of the priin^c as well as to 
the full enjoyment of all liis privil(*ges. 

An occasion of this nature pre.sented itself in 
jMarcli lii()7, when a powerful league was formed 
several of the most formidahle (diiefs in the inte¬ 
rest of Ras J\lichaers family for the destruction 
of Welled Sehisse. The lattiT, indei'd, raising a 
powerful army, quickly reduced the insurgents to 
unqualified submission ; but while the negotia¬ 
tions for peace were going on a plot was formed 
by some of the confederates to burn the Ras in his 
quarters at Adowa, where in the full confidence 
of victory he lay at some distance from his troojis. 
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and very slenderly attended. The scheme had 
jiearlJ/^ succeeded^ and part of the building was al¬ 
ready in a hlaze, when Pearce^ who was encamp¬ 
ed wdth tlie army outside of the town, lieing 
awakened by the glare of lights seized his musket, 
and hastening to the spot, rushed undauntedly 
through tile Haines to tin; assistance of tin? old man. 
The fire was soon extinguished and the conspirators 
punished. The Englishman was iminodiately re¬ 
placed in the good graci’s of the governor, who in¬ 
creased his pay, gave him a white mule as a mark 
of distinction, and appointed him to a situation of 
trust and honour. 

J5ut the jealousy of his enemies and his own im¬ 
petuous temper quickly occasioned an absolute rup¬ 
ture between him and the Pas; upon which he threat¬ 
ened to go over to his great rival Gojee ; a inenae(‘ 
which so incensed tlie agi^l ruler that he told Pearce, 
lliougji he Avould prevent his putting that plan in 
execution, he might go any where else he thought 
projier provided h(‘ never ajipeared in his presence 
again. In eonsequenei? of tin’s dispute he left An- 
talo, and for soim? time led a wandering life in dif¬ 
ferent districts of Abyssinia, till he heard that Wel¬ 
led was on the point of bi?iiig once more attacked 
by the Galhi, under the furious leader wJiose name 
has just been specified. This inielligi'uee made him 
forget his quarrel; and, accordingly, collecting what 
forc(*s he was able to muster, lit? directed his marcli 
towards tin? capital «f Tigre. 

On his arrival, wc are told, many of the eliiefs 
t'xpr essed lht‘ir aslonishinent at seeing liini, and 
strongly urged him not to venture into the presence 
of 8elasse; but Pearce, proudly conscious of the 
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motives that had prompted him to return, fjjlt no 
approhonsioji, and j-eqiiestod an audience, to which 
he was instantly admitted. As he approached 
the old RaSj he tliou"Iit he saw, as he hims<*lf ex¬ 
presses it, s(mu;thin" pleasant in his countenance, 
as he turned to one of his officers and said, pointin^f 
to the Knglish sailor, Look at that man ! he came 
to me a stranger about fivi' ji^nvs ago, and not being 
satisfied wdlh my treatment left me in great anger; 
but now that 1 am deserted liy some of my friends, 
and press<*d upon by my (‘nemies, he is come to iiglit 
by my side.” lie tlieii with tears in his eyes de¬ 
sired lVarc(‘ to sit down, ordered a cloth of the best 
quality to !><• thrown over his shoulders, and gave 
him a mule and a liandsomc allowance for his sup¬ 
port. 

Nor did this enthusiastic volunteer belie the ex¬ 
pectations tliat wer(‘ ('iiU'rtaiiied of him. Soon after¬ 
wards the Ras, having assembled his army, nmrclu'd 
against the barbarian foes who had atlempt(‘d to 
take him at disadvantage. After some skirmishing, 
mixed with a show^ of negotiation, Gojee shifted his 
ground to the plains of JMarzella, which lie had de¬ 
termined should be the sciuie of battle, wdiile the 
other took his station ii(*ar the sounres of the Ta- 
enzze. A last elfort W'as tried by the Ras for 
accommodation, wdiich W'as haughtily rejeeb'd 
the Galla chieftain, and both parlii's prejiared for a 
decisive engagement. In the action whii'li ensm-d 
Selasse ai)pears to have arranged his forces wdth 
considerable skill ; but an impetuous charge on his 
centre made by the savage follow'ers of Gojee com¬ 
pelled it to give way. Enraged at the sight Welled 
called for his favourite horse; whieh being held back 
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by his officers, who felt anxious for his jiersonal 
safety, he urged his mule forward and galloped into 
the front; wliere, hy Jiis conspicuous appearance and 
gallant demeanour, he quickly infused fresh energy 
into his troops, and retrieved the; fortune of the field. 
Oil this critical ocirasioii Pear<*e was among the first 
to advance; and the Has, seeing him in the thick of 
the fight, cried out, “ Stoj), stop that madman !” 
But he called in vain; fur the other dashed on, 
killed at one blow a Galla chief who was pressing 
forward at the head of his men, and hy his courage 
throughout the day gained tJie admiration of all 
around him. Gojee himself escaped with difficulty, 
and his whoh* army was totally routed. In the 
course of many desperate enterprises in which the Has 
was ('iigagod subsequently to this celebrated victory, 
Pearc(‘, who always accompanied him, Jiad several 
opportunities of distinguishing iiimself, and of esta¬ 
blishing a high cliaracter for intrepidity and conduct. 

The facts now slated are the sulistaiice of tlie 
communication made hy this singular man to JMr 
Sa!t^ during his resideinr in Abyssinia as envoy 
from the British crown. JMr Pearei', wlio had re¬ 
solved still to remain in the countiy, was joined hy 
iMr Collin, supercargo of the ship in wliicli the am¬ 
bassador went out. The fornu*r was earnestly re¬ 
quested liy his learned friend to keiq) a regular jour¬ 
nal of jiassing occ.urrcMices, and mori‘ especially of 
tile adventures in which lie himself might he en¬ 
gaged,—a request \Vith whicli he comjjlied to the 
utmost of Ids power. That diary is now in the 
hands of tlu* public, and affords to the European 
reader the only means of knowing what took place 
in Abyssinia, subsequently to the year 1810. 
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The political iiicicleiits wliieli diversify lljo nar¬ 
rative of tile seaman are not of suilieient interest to 
engage tiu; attcmtioii of the general reader. Welleil 
Selasse found it Jicci'ssary to he almost eonstanlly in 
the field, to cJieek the ravages or defeat tlie preten¬ 
sions of some amhitioiis chief. It would seem, in¬ 
deed, tliat at one period the Ahyssinian monarchy 
was on the very point of dissolution, ami about to 
h(; parcelled out among a nuniher of jiriiici'S or local 
governors, according to the amount of the forces 
which they could muster under their respective ban¬ 
ners. The Galla in particular, to whom war is 
pastime and jdiinder one of the legitimate unmans of 
suhsistinice, never ceased their imairsioiis into th<‘ 
territory of llu‘ nn're civilized inhabitants ; for al¬ 
though they wiTe frequently Ix'aten by tlie troops of 
Tigre, their ranks were never permaiiontly thinned 
nor their spirits broken, lh arce n,‘Iates, that the kings 
living at one tim«' during liis stay in the 4 :ountry 
were as follows :—Teela f Jeorgis, in Walduhha; Itsa 
Ischias, in Gondar; Ay to Gualoo, then on the throiu* 


in that city; Itsa Yoas, lik(^wise in the capital; Itsa 
Yonas, in Gojam; and Ileda hlariam, in Samen. 
Th(‘y are all, ho adds, related to each other, and, as 
they boast, descended from the true race of IMenilc'c; 

hut the kings of Abyssinia have so many wives from 
far and near that it makes it difficult to dett*rinine 
to lioiii the crown siiould descend, and this point 
is generally decided more by miglit than by right.” * 
In the month of May lllltf Has Welled Selasse 
breathed his last, leaving the province in a very dis¬ 
tracted c'ondition. His death w^as k(‘pt secret from tlic 


* f.il'e and Adventures uf'Natlianiel Pearce, vol. i. pj). 11J, 112. 
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|3eoplc, every oncbcinprsensiblcof the calamities which 
would follow. Wellcta Tisral began to scream and 
lament, which would have given the alarm had not 
one of the slaves knocked her down senseless, and 
threatened her life if she even sobbed. Every thing 
was carriefl away by stealth to the giddam of 
Teinbeii; and on the second night after his death 
his body was wrapped up in a clean cloth, and, as 
if stolen, was taken by the slaves, JMr Coffin, and 
Buggeruiide Tusfu, over the wall of his garden to 
the church where they had already ojiened the grave 
of his brother JVIanasse. Allicar Jlarhe and the 
Abuna were informed of the event; but before 
they arrived tin* others had taken up the bones of 
JVIanasse, which were in a great coffin made out of 
the door of his house when he died in December 
1808. The lias’s body was put beneath, and JMa- 
nasse’s bones then laid on the top.”* 

Thcistwo following years were spent in sangui¬ 
nary struggles for the government of Tigre, which 
appears to have been more highly valued than the 
jurisdiction of tlH‘ king. This great object was at 
leiigtii obtained by Subegadis, a brave intelligent 
young man, whose elevation had been predicted by 
iVlr Salt, to whom he was intimately known. He 
is in staturi' about five feet ten inches, broad shoul¬ 
dered, and his whole frame partaking of that iron¬ 
like and sinewy character which denotes the true 
child of the hills, and enables him to endure with¬ 
out inconvenience the most arduous exertions and 
the severest privations. Ilis countenance is hand- 
some, a little inclining to the Roman ; his teeth are 


* Pearce, vt>l. ii. p. tJ4. 
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white and regukir ; his hair is jet black and iji pro- 
fusioiij and, which is very remarkable in that coun¬ 
try, his large expressive penetrating eye is of a dark- 
gray. Ilis complexion, as well as that of his family, 
is fair for an Abyssinian, and indeed he sometimes 
makes it his boast that he is descended from white 
people,—a circumstance which th(i grc'at antiquity 
of his race renders by no means improbabh*. 

Froin the nature of his pursuits, it was not to be 
expi'cted that his habits should have been distin- 
guislied by a vt‘ry rigid morality. But the Bas, a 
little time bed'ore I^lr Cbffin left the count^ 3 ^ when In* 
had become settled in his government, began to de¬ 
vote his thoughts seriously to religious subjects. He 
dismissed all his wives with a haiidscmni provision, 
except the daughter of Ilili(*r iMariam whom h(‘ had 
recently married, and to confiriu his promise of re- 
maijiing faithful to her r(‘ceive(l the sacrament at 
the church of Axum. The last accounts obtained 
from Abyssinia h>ft Subegadis preparing for a march 
to Gondar to establish his power in that quarter of 
the country • and, as nearly all the principal chiefs in 
that neighbourhood were dead and their armies dis¬ 
persed, it is more than probable that he acconqdish- 
ed his purpose, and perhaps placed himself on the 
imperial throne.* 

A^do Gualoo, the nominal sovereign of the em¬ 
pire, died in jNfay 1816, a short time before Pearce 
sailed for Egypt. lie was suceeded by his brother 
Itsa Yoas, who was anoinUfll and crowned on 
the 14th of June under the protection of the Bas 
Guxo, who thought lit to prefer him to all his ne- 


• Pearce, vol. ii. p. 21)1. Note by Editor. 
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plu‘\v|;, the sons of the late inonarchj who, says 
I’earce, arc a wild and wnjtclied set.” But as 
Subcgadis rose ".o power through a dilTereiit interest, 
it is very probable, as we have already suggesti'd, 
that he inaj^ have deposed King Yoas, and seized the 
sceptre either for his own hand or for that of some 
dependent jirince wdioin he has been ph'ased to ho¬ 
nour. 

Tjeaving the history of Abyssinia we return to the 
Valley of the Upper Nih‘, the annals of which ac- 
(juin? a peculiar intercKt at the very inonnoit when 
all channels of information respecting the other are 
ol)structecl. Wt* have els(‘where nu'iitioned the <'xpe- 
dition into Nul)ia and iSennaar uinh'r the command 
of Ishinael Pasha, whose steps wi‘ followed with the 
vi(‘w of exhniding oi!r geographical Itnowledge cf 
those remote countries. It was, we ar(‘ told, the am¬ 
bition of J\roharnmcd Ali to possess all the banks 
and inlands of the Kgyptian river, and to l)e master 
of all who drink of its watco’s from its sources to the 
iMt‘diterraneaii. His plans of conquest are said to 
have even comprehended Abyssinia; but it is un- 
<lers.ood he relinquished his designs against that 
kingdom in consequence of a formal assurance that 
an attack on a Christian state so situated would 
probably involve him wdth the British government. 
He therefore determined to limit his conquests to 
DongoJa, Dar-Slieygya, Berber, Sheiidy, Kordofan, 
Darfur, and Seiinaar. 

Tliearmy, wbieli amounted to about ten thousand 
men, included the natives of various eouiilries,-— 
Turks, botli European and Asiatic, Arabs, Bedouins, 
and iMoggrt*bins. Departing from Cairo in the sum¬ 
mer of 1B20, Ishmael pursued liis mareli without 
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opposition to New Dongola, wliieli he found evacu¬ 
ated by the iMandouks, wlio had some months be¬ 
fore r(‘tircd to Shendv. He next advanced into the 

■ 

territory of the Slu^ygyans^ a people famed for their 
love of liberty, and eiih'brated among the surround¬ 
ing tribes as most vigilant and siiccessfid warriors. 
They acknowhdged the authority of two chiefs or 
meleks, whose names were Shoons and Zibarra ; 
tile former of whom ruled the kijigdoin of IMerawe. 
whih‘ the latter exiTciscd the sovereignty of the lower 
district, tlu^ capital of which is llannech. 

Aft(‘r a vain attempt at negotiation the pasha re¬ 
solved oil an appeal to arms. The first skirmish 
appears to have takcni place near Old Dongola, 
where Ishmael, some of his oflic(‘rs, and a few sol- 
fliers, were suddenly attacked hv those brave horse¬ 
men of tile desert. The assailants were soon re- 
]mlsi‘d ; Imt a more serious action followed in the 
<-oursc of a few days in the vicinity of Korti^ wln- 
tlier the Sheygyans had ri Ln-atiid. On this occasion 
the Kgyptian coniinaiubT had with him only six 
hundred cavalry, some mounted Hedouins, but no 
cannon. Th(‘ enemy advanced to the charge with 
great fury and uttering loud screams. The Arabs, 
\vho rod(! on dromedaries, and were indilTerentlv 
armed, could not withstand the impetuosity of tlu‘ 

onset. They were driven baedi on the main bodv 

■ • 

in great disorder ; but at this critical moment the 
son of JM(»hammed Ali ordered his more regular 
troops to check the conquerors iTy a volley of carbines 
and pistols. The conflict was no longer doubtful. 
The barbarians lied in dismay, while such of them 
as fought on foot fell on their faces, holding their 
shitdds over their lieads, and imploring mercy. 
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Mfj Waddington relates^ tliat the Sheygyans are 
singularly fearless in attack, and ride up to the very 
faces of their enemy with levity and gayety of heart 
as to a festival, or with joy as if to meet friends from 
whom they had been long separated. They then 
give the sakvm “ peace be with you/’—the [>eace of 
death which is to attend the lance that instantlv 
follows the salutation : mortal thrusts are given and 
received'with the words of love upon the lips. This 
contempt of life, this mockery of what is most fear¬ 
ful, is peculiar to themselves,—the only peopb* to 
whom arms are jdaythings, and war a sport,-— 
who among their enemies seek nothing but amuse¬ 
ment, and in death fear nothing but repose."' 

Cut tlie result of the alfair at Korti appeared in 
the submission of several of the inferior chiefs, and 
in the surrender of their strongholds. The pasha 
continued his march into the province of Slu'ygj^a, 
where IMelek Shoous had collected the whole force 
of the republic with the determination of risking 
another battle. Tin* position selected hy the bar¬ 
barian was cixtremely advantageous, and which, had 
there been no difference in the arms used by the 
contending hosts, would probably have S(!cured to 
him a decisive victory. Cut the mass of peasantry 
whom he had dragged or induced into the field had 
no other weapons than lances, shields, and two-edged 
sw'ords; and they were placed in the front, rather 
to receive and exhaust the shot of the Egyptians, 
than to maintain aify effectual resistance in the mo¬ 
ment of attack. The jiasha posted his troops paral¬ 
lel to the enemy, placing the greater part of his horse- 


* Ti avals, p. <18. 
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infill opposite to tlie open grouinl between the moun¬ 
tain and the rivers and piisliing tlie artillery a little 
in advaiiee. "i’he natives, uttering loud erics and 
brandishing their lances, rushed forward; and many 
of the infantry, with no other arms than those al¬ 
ready des<Tib(*d, threw tln'uiselves upon the cannon, 
and w(‘re blown to atoms. 

The d(‘sperate courage of these wndched peasants, 
says the American ollicer, was astonishing; they 
advanced inon' than once to the muzzles of th(‘ 
[)ieces, and \Younded some of tlie artilh'rymen in 
the \ery act of loading them. l?ut aft(T feeling 
the (^fleets of a few rounds, which dashed horse and 
man to pieces, they lied in dismay, leaving their 
foot-soldh'rs U) be ••otie over and shot down by our 
cavalry, who destroyed many hundreds of them in 
the purMiit. I say ‘ shot down," for tlm sabn* was 
found an umnailing weapon, as these people are so 
admit in tin* management of their shields tln^t they 
parried every stroke. I have seen upon the field 
where this batth' was fought sev’^eral shields that 
liad not less than ten or fifteen sabre-cuts, each ly¬ 
ing upon the dead body of the man who carried it, 
and who had evideiitlv died by two or three balls 
shot into him. The soldiers have told me that they 
had frecjuently to empty their carabine and pistols 
upon one man before he would fall/"" 

This unusual valour or military fanaticism has 
bi'cn ascribed to an assurance given by the magi¬ 
cians, that the armies of Sheyf^ya should prove in- 
^'ulm'rable in the presence of the invaders. These 
wizards supplied tin' men with heaps of consecrated 


Narruthc of Expedition, p. H4. 
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dustj ^the sprinkling of wliicli on their persons was 
to produce the desired effect; and hence they ad- 
v^anced against the Kgyi)tian line rather in the atti¬ 
tude of dancing than of fighting, with countenances 
expressive of the utmost confidence and derision.’' 
But being so miserably deceived by the charms 
in which they had been taught to put their trust, 
they inllicted a dreadful vengeance on the authors 
of them ; for their first act alb'r the battle was ht 
put to death the whole race of necromancers^, ajid 
even to destroy the village where they dwelt. 

It is a singular fact that the pasha liad not one 
man killed in this action, and only one olficer and 
sixteen men wounded ; and these, with scarcely 
any exctjption, in the hack, the natural consequence 
of their manner of fighting. Tiny discharg<‘ all 
their fire-arms, and then retin* into the rear to re¬ 
load, while the secojid and succeeding ranks are 
firing jt. when loaded tiny advantu! again, and there¬ 
fore*, after the first round, the whole is a scene of 
confusion. The Slnygya hdt six hundred nnm on 
the field of hattle, and theywcTi? allowed to rt'inaiii 
unouried where tiny fidl. Nor did iVIelek 8hoous 
and his cavalry discontinue their flight till they 
reached the territory of Sin'inly, leaving their nu¬ 
merous castles, dependent villages, and a rich beau¬ 
tiful country, in the hands of the conqueror. 

Ishraael, it is said, exerted himself to save the 
flying (*ncmy, and succeeded in preserving some of 
the infantry, chiefly Nubians; being iiihahilaiits of 
that part of Dongola which was tributary to the 
Sheygyansj and attached to their army, perhaps more 


• Life and Adventures of Giovanni Finati. \(il. ii. |i. I>74. 
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by force than from inclination. Whatever truth there 
may he in this statement^, it is admitted hy Vvery 
historian of his campaign, that he conducted Inm- 
self with great generosity towards the daughter of the 
Melek Zibarra, wlio fell into his hands either in the 
field or while attempting to escape from her father's 
residence after the defeat. At all events, Jiis treat¬ 
ment of this barbarian prinet?ss was very noble; for 
when pr(;sciiled to him, though said to be young 
and beajjtiful, instead of availing himself of th(‘ 
riglds of conquest, he ordered her to be richly dress¬ 
ed, and a camel provided for her, and thatsln^shoiild 
be conducted back immediately to her parent. The 
latter, upon the first sight of Ikt Egyptian ornaments, 
turned away 1ns face, and asked if she liad submit¬ 
ted to b(^ dishonour(‘d; but when she told him the 
irutli, he .‘in braced her and seemed disposed to make 
no farther resistance to tin- young victor, Avlio had 
so v.isely resp(‘cted the domestic virtues.* 

Resistance was soon subdued by the sup(?rior arms 
and discipline of tlie Turkish army. The cannon- 
shot, and more (‘sjiecially the destructive elfeids of 
the shtdls, taught tlie brave Sheygyans that courage 
alone could not sav'^e them from the bondage with 
which they were threatened. Yet even in this case, 
iis ]\'rr Waddington remarks, their terrors were de¬ 
rived from their superstition. A shell was thrown 
into one of the castles, where it rolled and bounded 
from side to side, as if endowed with the faculty of 


* “ Wlicn our troopt, approached the c.istle of Melet Ziharra, 
Ills daughtc'i', a prl of ahmit fifteen, fled in such hast tliat she 
dropped one of her sandals, which I have .iceii. It was a piece of 
workmanship as w’ell wrou^lit as any thin;^ of the kind ct»uld he even 
in liurope.”— Xarratwe^ ji. flj. 
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self-motion; and the natives collecting around it, 
were tnueh amused with its appearance until it hurst 
and wounded sevijral of them. Then they fled, ex¬ 
claiming that the spirits of hell were come against 
them and were too strong for them.*’ To the last 
they had no fear of man or his inventions; hut, 
astounded hy the pow(T and novelty of the means 
employ(?d to destroy them, tln'y came to the hope¬ 
less conclusion, that a supernatural agency of the 
most malignant kind had eonsi)ired with their mor¬ 
tal foes to complete their subjection. 

Cailliaud, in descrihiog the conflict to which we 
now allude, maintains that the bRrbarians were 
drunk. Some of them, says lit*, threw themselves 
on the weapons of the em'iny, holding in their 
hand a vessel full of an intoxicating liquor, and 
appeared as joyful as if employt;d at a feast. Others 
cast dust at the heads of the Turks’as a mark of their 
contempt; while a third party saluted them as 
brethren and friends.''' Perhaps tin* dust mentioned 
by the French traveller might be the charmed earth 
which the wizards had prepared, as the means of se¬ 
curing to their countrymim a cheap and certain vic¬ 
tory over their invaders. 

The fury and avarice of the conquerors occasioned 
many atrocities wdiich, it is maintained, their com¬ 
mander could not altogether prevent; though the 
great number of ears and even of heads sent to 
Cairo indicate that his consent had accompanied 
someof the worst scejies which disgraced his triumph. 
Usage alone, says Cailliaud, could excuse the pasha 
for having encouraged so many frightful mutilations. 


* Vovago a IVIeroi*, tome ii. p. Oo. 
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Those shameful trophies were despatched by ]|^im to 
his father as a testimony of his brilliant success. 

Giovanni Finati, who with the artist Liiiant 
employed by Mr Bankes followed the path of the 
Egyptian army, confirms beyond all question the 
remarks of Cailliaud. The exasperation of the sol¬ 
diers at having been so gallantly opposed, and their 
greediness of plunder or reward, drove them to hor¬ 
rible excesses and outrages; so that it was no won¬ 
der that a single victory did not sufiices and that 
a high-spirited people continued to do all they<‘ould 
against their oppressors. The signs of this, he adds, 
were but too visible ; for half the natives whom 
we met, many even of the women, were deprived 
of one or both of the'r ears, others mutilated in their 
limbs ; while bones and carcasses, and hovels that 
had been burnt, were every where to be seen by the 
way.” The persecution seemed, in fact, to have 
been carried almost to extermination. Tint whole 
district was laid waste, and thereby reduced, at least 
for the time, to a sullen obcdi(‘nce. 

Before we leave the people of Sheygya we may 
repeat the tribute which has usually been bestowe<l 
on their hos])itality and literature; qualiti(‘s hardly 
to be expeetted among tribes whose doom it was to 
live by their swords. Burckhardt assures us that 
they are renowned for their kindness to strangers* 
and that the person of their guest or companion is 
held sacred. If a travelhjr possesses a friend among 
them, and has been plundered*on tin; road, his pro¬ 
perty will be recovered even if it has been taken by 
the king himself. They all speak Arabic exclusively, 
and many of them write and read it. Their learned 
men are held in great respect by them; they have 

L 
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schools wherein all llie sciences are taught which 
form llie course of Mohammedan study, mathema¬ 
tics and astronomy excepted. I have,” says he, 
seen books copi<*d at MtTawe, written in as fine a 
liand as that of the scribes of Cairo.” They are also 
famous for various kinds of manufactures, especially 
for a sui)erior description of mat, in which they sur¬ 
pass all the natives of IMaliass and Dongola.* 

We have elsewhere delineated the march of the 
pasha from Shendy to the tenth degree of hititud(3; 
descrilnng his reception at S(;nnaar, and the various 
success which attended his <‘xertions against the na¬ 
tives of the hill-country beyond JEl Querebyn and 
Fazoglo. After passing Dar-Sheygya he met no 
enemy who could oj)pose him in r(*gular <*ombat, 
although his pr(>gress was occasionally checked by 
the mountainecTS in the i‘ast and south, whos(‘ rocks 
lie invaded in si'anb of gold. 

In regard to Ibrahim liis brotluT, who command¬ 
ed the army whose object it was to explore the un¬ 
known regions on the* banks of tin; IJahr el Abiod, 
we are not in possession of any more minute details 
than W’(‘re communicated to Cailliaiid by ]\I. Asphar, 
a. Coptic surgeon w ho had accompanied tlie expe¬ 
dition. We learn g(‘nerally that, after a march of 
fourteen days from the Balir el Azrek or Nile of 
Abyssinia, the troops under Toussoun Bey arrived 
at Dinka, a towui situated on the White Kiver, 
about the eleventh d<‘gree of latitude, or iK'urly in 
the parallel of Faz<?glo. As to the manners and 
usages of the inhabitants, we find not that they dif- 
fer materially from thosi^ of the tribes farther to the 


* Unrckliardt’s Travels, p. fiA. 
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north. The stream is described as being veryjiroad 
at tliat point; but its precise dimensions are not 
staled by the physician, whose curiosity did not 
<*xtend to such matters. Upon inquiry, the natives 
assured the Turks tluit the negrot's w^ho possess 
the (Countries beyond tliem are cannibals, and em¬ 
ploy poisoned arrows in battle ; and that on the 
western side of tlu* riv(T tln^re are other negroes, 
<'alle(l Shillooks, iiot less br>rbarous. Having spent 
eiglit days at tin* tow n already minitiom'd, the troo])s 
returned l)y tJie way of U 1 Querel)Yn to S<‘iinaar, 
which they r(‘ac]ied some time before tli<' division 
under Ishmael liad concluded their cainpaigji in the 
neighbourliood of Singueli. 

The loim absence of the army, added to .a sue- 
cession of u 11 favourable rumours that were circu¬ 
lated by the disaffected, had dis})osed some of the 
<'hiefs iK'ar the jiiuetion of th»‘ rivers to make an 
attempt to throw' olf the yoke which had b(«en so 
violently iniposed. Oi'rtain examples of severity, 
deemed necessary by tin* pasha, contributed also not 
a little to inflame their minds. But the following 
occurrence accoh‘rati‘d the ruptun*, and paved the 
way for the imdancholy fate which terminated the 
eareerof Islunael. Witli the view of raising a sup¬ 
ply of provisions (w momw, h(‘ insisted on Niinir, the 
tributary undid; of Slnunly, to nn^et his eousin w ho 
ruled on the opposite bank, with whom he had been 
some time at varianee, and into wliosc company 
he had mad(' a vow never to diUer. This excuse 
how'ever, was treated with disdain, and he was com¬ 
manded to attend- Tin* mclek reluctantly complied ; 
hut when a large demand was made on his territory, 
he boldly observed that the whole country was 
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ruineil, and could not possibly meet such a claim. 
The pasha checked him with great haughtiness^ and 
even struck him across the face witli his pi])e. A 
common interest and offended pride now reconciled 
the cousins, and made them act in concert with 
equal promptitude and secrecy. Ishmaers quarters 
were at Shendy, though this fatal conference had 
taken place on the opposite bank, where his retinut’ 
and guard were very small, occupying merely a 
few huts and tents. There was indeed a detach¬ 
ment of troops at no great distance; but it was 
agreed between the confederates that, while Nimir 
should attack the pasha and his personal attendants, 
the oth(!r should fall upon the soldiers, or at least 
keep them in check. That very night, accordingl 
each of them contrived to collect a considerable 
force ; and no sooner did the melek hear the firing 
begin at Mettamat, where the advanced guard \ras 
staiioi.ed, than he slew the sentinels who snrround- 
ed the cottage wlu*re their commander slept, and 
immediately heaped up a pile of straw and Inrush- 
wood which he set on fire. Alarmed by the dread¬ 
ful situation in which he found himself placed, Ish- 
mael sprung to his f(;ct, and seizing a sabre endea¬ 
voured to force his way through the flames; but 
Nimir, who longed for the opportunity of wiping 
away the stain which had Ineen inflicted on his 
honour, was ready to strike the blow, and slew him 
with his own hand. Surprise on the one part, and 
fiTocity on the other, afforded little time for resist¬ 
ance ; and in a brief space, accordingly, not a singl(‘ 
Egyj)tian soldier was left alive in Shendy or tlie 
neighbouring districts. 

Cailliaud, who had already left the country, was 
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supplied with some details relative to this ti^gical 
event. He tells us that the pasha's medical offi¬ 
cer^ a native of Greece^ was spared at the firsts but 
only that he might afterwards be subjected to a 
more cruel death. The barbarians began by ex¬ 
tracting all his teeth, which they divided among the 
several chiefs of the province, who sewed themcare- 
fdlly in little leather bags to wear on their persons 
as a species of amulet; for, in the opinion of these 
superstitious people, the possessor of a physician's 
tooth has no malady to fear. Having completed 
this cruel operation, they deprived their victim of 
life. 

The ruler of Egypt, informed of the unhappy 
destiny which had befallen his favourite Ishmael, 
gave orders t(» Mohammed Bey, his daughter's 
husband, who was then sr rving in Kordofan, to in¬ 
flict on the people of Shondy a suitable punishment 
for their treachery. Niinir and his accomplices 
had indeed taken Qight, and sought refuge in Dar¬ 
fur ; but the great l)ody of his subjects, who were 
necessarily ignorant of the plot, could not remove 
themselves from the fury of the avenger. Nor did 
the son-in-law of Ali, who was noted for cruelty 
of disposition, fail to discharge with the utmost 
punctuality the office which was intrusted to him. 
Passing the White River, he marched by Sennaar 
into Shendy, where he found innumerable victims 
to sacrifice to the manes of the murdered general. 
His excessive rigour, however^ produced the effect 
which always arises from a similar policy. An in¬ 
surrection took place in all the conquered districts, 
from Singueh to the Lower Nubia, which not only 
weakened the influence of Egypt among the native 
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ruler, but has created additional obstacles either to 
a successful negotiation or to a permanent conquest.* 
Mohammed Ali has not since made any farther 
attempt on the countries beyond the Cataracts. IIis 
expectations as to gold and precious stones wen* 
entirely disappointed; while in regard to slaves, 
whether for domestic purposes or for recruits to his 
black regiments, he finds that there is greater eco¬ 
nomy in dealing with tin* traders from Kordofan 
and Darfur, than in sending an expedition of ten 
thousand soldiers iiito their perilous deserts. The 
affairs of Greece and of Syria have* now- more im- 
portanct' in his eyes; and Ibrahim, whose health 
gave way under the parching sun and pestilential 
exhalations of Seniiaar, has since distinguished his 
military talents in the fields of the iMorea, under 
the walls of the celebrated Ptolemais, and on the 
plains of Damasi us. 


‘ Cailliaud, torac iii. p. ‘XV], Giovanni Finati, vol. ii. {». 41tS. 
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CIIATTER IV. 

•Architectural JSfonumetits of Nubia and Abt/ssinia, 

Riile for detormininir the Antiquity aiul Filiation tif ancient Statei> 
—Con notion between E^ypt, Etliiopia, and India—E\.cavated 
Temples—Girslie, SelMuia, and Derr—Ditfeieiit Oniers of Archi- 
lec'tiire—Temple of O'.iris at Flhsainboul—Labours ot TtelMuii, 
[rby, and Manjiles—Mai^iiificence of Interior, and Description 
of the various Halls—Dis<-oveii('s of Mr ll.inlo's--Visit of 
Dcfturdar Hey - Sir F. Heniiiker—Temple of Isis—Cave of Ele- 
phaiita -Temples of S.ilstdii; and Flllora • (b)iiipaiison w'itii those 
of Ethiopia—Temples of Soleb, of K.il.ilishe, and Dondoiir— 
Ojiinioii of Gmi—Mixed Greek and E{j;’Yptiaii Forms—Gebei el 
Berkal—Principal Tein[>lo tl.erc —Pyiamids—El Belial—Pro- 
jrress in the Arts—Succession of Buildings—IVlerot*—Bnice, 
Strabo, Ciiilliuiid—Assoiu—Pvrainids—M. Utippel—Nhig-n and 
Messonra—Larjre Tera])le—0[unif)ii of !M. Heereri—Of ^i^ailliaud 
—Ruins at Maiuk'vr and Kely—CoiHtiiuliou of Government at 
Mcrot'—Its Termination— Remains at Axum—Obelisk—Errors 
of Briiee—Corrections by Salt—Axum-Inseription—Adulis— 
Inscription—Cosmns—Rideienee to Dr V'iiu’eiit—Luxor and 
Karnac—Sacred Ship—Bond of Religion—Liiicapfe of the G(m1s 
— Hebrew Tribes—Decline of Learning in Ethiopia. 

In the absence of written records there can he no 
doul)t that the arts, more especially those which are 
connected with religion, are our best guide in trac¬ 
ing the afliliation and relative anti([uity of early 
nations. Various circumstance^, it is acknowledged, 
constantly interfere to diminish the accuratjy of all 
such calculations as have no other basis, and to 
weaken our confidence in the most cautious infe¬ 
rences to which we are l(‘d by th(j researches of the 
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mere archscologist. This ambiguity applies in a 
particular manner to the deductions of authors re¬ 
specting the period during which any class of monu¬ 
ments may be supposed to have been erected. But 
it will not be denied, at the same time, that where- 
ever we find a striking similarity in the works^ the 
habits, the opinions, and the taste of ancient com¬ 
munities, we may safely admit the conclusion that 
there must have been some intercourse between 
them. 

Proceeding on this broad principle, every one who 
lias examined the remains of Eastern kingdoms has 
been struck with the conviction that the people of 
Egypt, of Nubia, and of India, have derived their 
notions of religious architcetun' from the same source. 
In all the three countries are beheld similar exca¬ 
vations in the living rock, carried to an immense 
extent, and decorated with colossal figures; huge 
masses of building raised above ground, and dis¬ 
playing a profusion of statuary and carving; and 
also those monolithic shrines, or chambers cut out 
ill a single stone, which seem to defy all the me¬ 
chanical powers that modern invention has sup¬ 
plied to the arts. That the land of the Pharaohs 
was indebted to Ethiopia for the rudiments, and 
perhaps even for the finished patterns, of architec¬ 
tural skill, is no longer questioned by any writer 
whose studies have qualified him to form a judg¬ 
ment. Gau, whose splendid work on Nubia has 
accomplished every thing which the antiquary could 
desiliie, hesitates not to maintain as one of his first 
^Principles, that the country just named was the 
<Tadle of Egyptian architecture, and that its mo¬ 
numents embrace the whole period during which 
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tliis art flourished in the latter. In other wor^s, he 
states that all the architecture of Egypt has its types 
in the buildings of Nubia, from the first rude effort 
to cut a temple in the rock to the construction of 
those d(itached edifices which were afterwards erected 
undi^r the government of the Greeks and Homans.* 

When we consider the troglodyte liabits of the 
natives in all hot climates, the eagerness with 
which, by retiring into caverns, they shun the al¬ 
ternate plagues of tlu‘ solar tu^ains and the drench¬ 
ing rain, we shall not be surprised to learn that they 
prepared, in similar recesses, a dwelling for their gods 
and a convenient asylum for the rites of their reli¬ 
gion. At a later period, when they began to enjoy 
the blessings oi security and wealth, and had opened 
their minds to the sentiments of taste, they appear 
to have added to their exi'avated temples the orna¬ 
ment of a portico, a propylon, and sometimes even 
to have hewn down the face of the mountain itself 
into the form of a splendid building. The progress 
of a corresponding refinement has been traced both in 
India and Nubia. We may distinguish, says Gau, 
in the architectural history of this period three great 
epochs : the first comprehends the temples cut in the 
sides of hills; the second those which are detached 
from the rock-cut chambers, but retain the colossal 
masses of the primitive type; and the third embraces 
the small edifices of Maharraga, Gartaas, Dondour, 
and several structures in Egypt. 

In laying before our readersrfome account of the 
monuments, which continue to perpetuate the genius 
and power of the ancient inhabitants of the Upper 


* Gau's Nubia^ Preface. British Museum, p. 130. 
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Nile^*we shall follow the line of research su^r^estcd 
by the distinguished author to whom vve have just 
referred, and describe them according to the sim¬ 
plicity of their formation, which, under the light 
they are now contemplated, is equivalent to tlu;ir 
comparative age. 

We may however remark in the outset, that al¬ 
though Gau, as a professional writer, lias tlie merit 
of r(‘ducing to scientilii* principles the distinguishing 
features of the several orders of liuilding, the notion 
of measuring their relative antiquity hy a referenct? 
to the simplicity of their structure liad sugg(‘sted 
itself to other authors on more general grounds. 
Waddingtoii, for exaniph‘, discovered at Geht*l el 
Ilerkal two tempJevs, which, from Ixdng excavated in 
the solid rock and hav ing only their exterior cham¬ 
bers formed of masonry, resemble those of (Jirshe, 
Seboua, and Derr. The smaller of the two has six 
halls or apartments, five of which are cut in the 
body of the mountain; while the other, which con¬ 
stitutes the entrance and is thirty-six feet square, 
stands on an artificial stone foundation, by means 
of which it is elevated to the height of the rock 
wherein the former are hollowed out. For the di¬ 
mensions of the temple and of its subordinate parts 
vve refer to the original work, where they appear 
to be given with much accuracy. It is necessary 
however to observe, that near the adytum, or sacred 
shrine, there arc figures of Jupiter AmmoTi and of 
Horns. There are '/cstiges of hieroglyphics, too, in 
all the chambers. On the whole, the learned au¬ 
thor concludes, from the plainn(;ss of the masonry, 
from the rudeness and decay of the remaining 
sculptures, and from the raggedness and decompo- 
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sition of the wallSj, though they had been sheltered 
probably for ages l>y tlie solid rock from the sun and 
wind, that this is older than any of the temples of 
Egypt or even of Nubia.* 

Biirekhardt visited the ruined structure at Se- 
boua; before which, he tells us, is a pro[)ylon similar 
to that of Gome at Thebes. The proriaos has live 
columns without capitals on each of its longest sides: 
in front of each, and joined to it, is a colossal figure 
(like those at Gome) sixteen feet in height, having 
the arms crossed upon the br(‘ast, with the fiail in 
one hand and the crosier in the other. Opposite 
to the entrance there lies on the ground a huge 
statue, the head and bust of \vhich are buried in 
tlie sand: it pn)bal)iy stood oji th(‘ sidt* of the gate, 
like the colossi at Luxor; it is a male figure, and 
in the same attitude as those on the fa9ad(? of tin? 
temple of Isis at Ehsamboul. In front of the pro- 
pylon, and about thirty yards distant from it, are 
two statues ten feet in height, and sc^ven paces 
from each other; their laces are towards the river, 
and they ar(‘ attached by the back to a stone pillar 
of equal elevation ; tht‘y are rudely executed, pro¬ 
portion being so little observed that the ears are half 
the length of the head; th(?y both wear the high 
bonnet, and represent unbearded males. An avenue 
of sphinxes leads from the bank to the temple; but 
the greater part of them are now buried. Four 
remain by the side of the two last-mentioned sta¬ 
tues, differing from each othe»in shape and size, 
but all having the bodies of lions with the heads 
of young men, and the usual narrow beard under 
the chin. The W'hoh) fabric appears to be of the 


* Jourimi of a Visit to some Parts of Ethiopia, p. 169. 
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remot^esl antiquity^ and to liave been imitated by 
the more modern architects of Kgypt ; for the pro¬ 
pylon and the pronaos^ with its colossal figures, are 
found at Gome on a larger scale; the two statues 
in advance of the propylon are the miniatures of 
those in front of tlie Memnonium ; and the spliinxes 
are seen at Kariiac.”* 

The s<;ulpturesj as well from the friable nature 
of the stone as from their great age, are much obli¬ 
terated ; but a Briarcus with two bodies may still 
be distinguished oii the outside w^all of the propy¬ 
lon. A similar remark applies to the rock-cut tem¬ 
ple of Derr, on which the same representation is 
seen; the pattern, as it would appear, for those more 
magnificent labours of the statuary which adorn 
the ruins at Luxor and Edfoii. It is deserv¬ 
ing of notice, liow'cvtT, that the excavated fane at 
Derr has no construction in front like that of Ge- 
bel el Berkal; no outer chambers, or pronaos, or 
propyJon, formed of stone and mortar. It shows, 
says Gau, in its marks of age, and in the imperfec¬ 
tion of its execution, traces of the highest anti¬ 
quity, and of the infancy of the art. This infant 
state is easily recognist?d in all parts of the architec¬ 
ture, and in the remnants of the primitive sculp¬ 
ture ; as, for example, the statues with their backs 
to the pillars of the pronaos, and that iji the niche 
of the sanctuary, which is a portion of the solid rock. 
The bas-reliefs of the interior walls show, on the 
contrary, the progress which the arts made in the 
interval between the comratmeeraent and the com¬ 
pletion of this excavation. In fact, it appears that 
this, which is certainly one of the oldest monu- 


* Travels, p. 90. 
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merits in Lower Nubia, contains in itself a Wstory 
of the gradual improvement of architecture and 
sculpture as applied to sacred places. Here, as 
elsewhere, the procession of the ship is exhibited on 
the walls of the adytum ; an emblem to which we 
shall hereafter call the attention of the reader, as 
being connected at once with the ancient current of 
population, and with the origin of many of the re¬ 
ligious opinions that were common to Egypt and 
Ethiopia. 

The temple of Girshc evidently belongs to the 
more simple order of structures, and indicates a 
very imperfect <rondition of all the arts connected 
with architecture. There is a portico, (consisting of 
live square columns on ('ach side, cut out of tlie rock, 
with a row of circular ones in front, construc^ted 
of several blocks, and whi(di originally sup])orted 
an entablature. Of these only two remain. Before 
each of the square-sided columns stands a c^flossal 
statue of sandstone about eighteen feet high, holding 
a flail in one hand, the other hanging down. They 
all represent male figures, with tlie narrow beard 
under the chin, and tlie high sphinx-cap on the 
head; tlie shoulders being covenid with hiero- 
glypliical inscriptions. On both sides of the portico 
is an op(!n alley hewn in the rock, from whence, per¬ 
haps, the materials of the first colonnade were taken. 
The pronaos, which is entered from the portico by 
a large gate, is eighteen paces square, and contains 
two rows, three in each, of iiTimenso columns or 
rather props, for they arc without cajiitals, measur¬ 
ing five feet by seven in the plan. In front of 
each of these is a colossal figure more than twenty 
feet in height, representing the usual juvenile cha- 
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ractq^^ with llie corn measure or bonnet on his 
head, tlie liands crossed upon the breast, an<l hold¬ 
ing tlie flail and crosier. All those statues are 
rudely executed ; the outlines of* their bodies being 
v('ry incorrect, and their legs mere round blocks ; 
yet they had a striking efTect in this comparatively 
small apartment. “ Ind(‘(»d,'’ says Burckhardt, 
“ accustomed as I had been to the grandeur of 
Kqyptian temples, of whicJi I had examined so 
many incomparable .speciin<‘us, I was mniTtheless 
struck with admiration on entering this glo(»my 
pronaos, and beholding fJiese immense figures stand¬ 
ing in sihmee befon* me. TJiey immediatt'ly re¬ 
called to iny memory the drawings 1 Jiad seen of 
the caves n(*ar Surat and other Indian excavated 
temples, wliich in many resp(?cts Ix'ar a strong re- 
scmblance to those of A'ubia. On the side-walls of 
the pronaos ar^- four recesses or niches, in each of 
whic^i are tliree statues of the natural size, repre¬ 
senting the difTereiit symbolical male and female 
figures which are six'ii on the walls of the temples 
of Egypt. The centre figures are generally clothed 
in a long dress, while the others are naked. All 
these as well as the colossi are covered W'ith a 
thick coat of stucco, ami had oiice been paint(‘d; 
they must then have had a sphmdid appearance. 
A door leads from the pronaos into tlie eel la, in the 
middle of whicJi are two massy pillars, and on either 
side a small apartment which wbs probably a place 
of sejiulture; in the floor of each are high stone 
Ixmches which may Jiave siTved for supporting 
mummies, or perhaps as tables for embalming the 
bodies deposited in the temple. Of the sculpture 
and hieroglyphics wdth which the walls of this 
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temple were covered very little is now discernible^ 
the sandstone being of a very friable nature and 
soon falling to decay. Added to this the walls are 
quite hla^'k with smoke from the fires kindled by 
the neighbouringshepherdsj who often pass the night 
in the temple with their cattle ^ ejiough, however, 
still remains to show that the sculptures are rudely 
executed. 'I’he colossal figures an; in good preserva¬ 
tion, particularly thosi; of tin* pronaos.”* 

We need hardly observe that this is the same 

■ 

plac(‘ wliich by othiT tra^■ellers is called Ouerfeh 
Ilassaii or Gwersh Hassan, and is described wdth 
much minuteness in sevi'ral of their works. Sir F. 
Heiinikersays ol'il,—Here is an exi*avation in the 
mountain, on t'literiiig into which the astonishment 
and di'light that seizes your mind is equal to that 
which would he felt on ejitering a room twice as 
high as rooms g<‘iioraIly are, and in which stand six 
giants three times as tall as a tall man. TJie^ are 
drawn up in line, threi^ on either siile, hnt do not 
improve upon examination; for they arc so ill pro¬ 
portioned, that they appear to liave been mad<‘ by a 
stone-cutter’s journeyman rather than by a sculptor ; 
the ankle is tliirty-three inches in irireumference, but 
the foot is only a yard long, and from the sole to the 
knee it is scarcely more.”'!' 

Jiutofallthe temples belonging to th(‘ class of 

excavations liiat of Khsamhoiil is bv far the most 

« 

striking. Tlu’ desert in the <*ourse of centuries liad 
so eoniplet(;l;y over\vlK‘lmed it with sand, that no¬ 
thing more appearird to the eye of the traveller 
tlirougli Nubia than the bust of one of the colossal 

* Itiircklianlt’s Tnivols, pp. 100, 

•f Notes (liiriuj; a Visit, p. 
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/igur^^s which were placed in front of the entrance. 
The dimensions of this statue were^ however^ so 
great as to excite a deep feeling of curiosity among 
all who examined it. Finati^, who W'as in the ser¬ 
vice of Mr BankeSj relates, that when he stood 
upon a level with the necklace he could hardly 
reach the Iward, while one of the sailors climhed 
and sat across upon the ear; yet the countenance, 
he adds, seen at its proper distance, appeared very 
beautiful. 

At a later date a party, consisting of Mr Bel- 
zoni. Captains Irby and Mangles, Giovanni him¬ 
self, who attended in character of janizary, and two 
servants, undertook to remove the sand so far at 
least as to ascertain whether there were a door or 
any other access to the interior. They at first re¬ 
lied upon the assistance of the natives, who willingly 
entered into terms; but the increasing fatigue, tlu? 
lioj)e.less nature of the undertaking, and perha|)S 
other motives which were never very distinctly un¬ 
derstood, induced them to break their engagement. 
If our travellers neglected the mc'ans of attracting 
and conciliating the people, they proved at least that 
they knew admirably well how to make shift with¬ 
out them ; for no sooner was all external aid with¬ 
drawn, than with a zeal and spirit, and a persever¬ 
ance not to be exceeded, they undertook at a very 
hot season of the year, and with a scanty supply of 
necessaries, to complete the labour in their own 
persons. They co^‘itinued working day after day 
in the sand, from sunrise till after dark, reliev¬ 
ing each other in turn every four hours, and strip¬ 
ping to the skin for the exertion. Some of the 
number, says Finati, and especially the* two cap- 

0 
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tains^ did each with his own hands the work df ten 
Nubians.* 

Alluding to the scanty supply of food amidst their 
unremitting toil, he remarks, that “ one of the ex¬ 
pedients resorted to for driving us to desist or for¬ 
cing us to terms was to starve us out of the place, 
and in consequence little or nothing was brought 
thither for sale; it was very rare that we had any 
meat during all our stay, and no milk or butter lat¬ 
terly, so that we were frequently reduced to a meal 
or two of dhoura corn boiled in water, with occa¬ 
sionally a glass of date-brandy after it.'* 

After a continuance of these exertions and priva¬ 
tions upwards of thr<‘e weidts, a corner of the door¬ 
way at length became visible. At that very mo¬ 
ment, when fresh clamours and new disputes were 
going on with the natives, Finati, being the slen¬ 
derest of the party, crept through into the interior, 
and was thus perhaps, as hc' himself remarks, the 
first that entered it for a thousand years. Unlike 
all the other grottos in Egypt and Nubia, its at- 
mospher(‘, instead of presenting a refreshing coolness, 
was a hot and damp vapour, resembling that of a 
Turkish bath, and so penetrating, that paper soon 
became as much saturated with moisture as if it had 
been dropped into tin* river. It was, however, a con¬ 
soling as w(j11 as an unexpected circumstance, that 
the run of sand extended but a very little inside 
tlie door, while the remainder of the oliambers were 
all clear and unencumbered. * 

The first impression convinced them that it was 
evidently a very large place; but their astonishment 
increased when they found it to be one of the most 

• Life and Adventures, vol. ii- p. 201. 
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magi^aiicent of temples, enriched with beautiful in¬ 
taglios, paintings, and colossal figures. The pronaos 
is fifty-seven feet long and fifty-two wide, sup¬ 
ported by two rows of square pillars in a straight 
line from the front to the door of the sekos. Each 
pillar has a figure not unlike those of Medinet Abou, 
finely executed, and very little injured by time. 
The tops of their turbans reach the ceiling, which is 
about thirty feet high ; the pillars are five feet and 
a half square. Both these and the walls arc cover¬ 
ed with splendid carvings, the style of which is 
somewhat superior, or at least bolder than that of 
any in Egypt, not only in the workmanship, but 
also in the subjects. They exhibit battles, storming 
of castles, triumphs over enemies, and numerous sa¬ 
crifices. Some of the colours are much injured by 
the close and heated atmosphere, the temperature of 
which was so great, that the thermometer must have 
risen to a hundred and thirty degrees. 

The second hall is about twenty-two feet high, 
thirty-seven wide, and twenty-live and a half long. 
It contains four pillars more than three feet square; 
and the walls are also covered with fine hierogly¬ 
phics in pretty good preservation. Beyond this is a 
shorter chamber, but of the same width, in which 
is the entrance into the sanctuary. At each end of 
it is a door leading into smaller apartments in the 
same direction with the adytum, each eight feet 
by seven. The sanctuary itself is twenty-three feet 
long and twelve feet broad. It presents a pedestal 
in the centre, and at the end four colossal figures in 
a sitting posture; all in good order, not having been 
mutilated by any violent means. 

On the right side of the great hall, entering into 
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the temple, are two doors at a short distance’from 
each other, which lead into two separate rooms; 
the first thirty-nine feet in length and eleven and 
a half wide; the other forty-eight feet and a half 
by thirteen feet three inches. At the end of the 
former are several unfinished hieroglyphics, of which 
some, though merely sketched, give fine idea? of their 
manner of drawing. At the lateral corners of the 
entrance from the first into the second chamber 
are doors, each of which conducts into an apartment 
twenty-two feet and a half long and ten feet broad. 
These rooms open into otln^rs, forty-three feet in 
length and eleven feet wide. 

But the most remarkable subjects in this temple 
arc a group of captive Ethiopians in the western 
corner; tin: hero killing a man with his spear; an¬ 
other lying slain under his feet; and the storming 
of a castle in the vicinity. The outside or external 
front is truly magnificent. It is a hundred and seven¬ 
teen feet wide and eighty-six feet high ; the space 
from the top of the cornice to the to2) of the door 
being sixty-six feet six inches, and the dimensions 
of the door itself twenty feet. There are four enor¬ 
mous colossal figures in the attitude of sitting; the 
largest indeed in Nubia or Egypt, except the great 
sphynx at the Pyramids, to which they approach in 
the proportion of nearly two-thirds. From the shoul. 
der to the elbow they measure fifteen feet six inches ; 
the ears three feet six inches; the face seven feet; the 
beard five feet six inches; across thb shoulders twenty- 
five feet four inches: their height is about fifty-one 
feet not including the caps, which are about fourteen. 
On the top of the door is a statue of Osiris twenty 
feet in length, with two colossal hieroglyphic figures. 
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one bn each side, loolung towards tlie god. The 
temple IiaSj besides a cornice with hieroglyphics, a 
torus and a frieze under it ; the first is six feetliroad, 
tlie last four feiit. Above the cornice is a row of 
silting monkeys, twenty-one in number, wliich are 
eight feet high and six across the shoulders. Bel- 
zoni remarks that it must have had a fine landing- 
place now buried under the sand; adding, that it is 
tlie best and largi'st temple excavated in the solid 
rock in Nubia lietweon the first and second cata¬ 
racts, or even in Egypt.^ 

Finati states that the floors of all the apartments 
were covered over with a very black and fine dust, 
wliich, observing its resemblance to the remains of 
ilecayed lintels in most of the doorways, he con¬ 
jectured to be pulverized wood. He observes also, 
that in tin* great hall there were eight colossal sta¬ 
tues standing, four on a side, whiidi seemed to bear 
the x'ciling on tlieir heads. There were found in it 
two detached figure's of lions with faces of birds, 
wbiidi w(*ro dragged out for the purpose of being 
transmitted to Mr .Salt, with some other loose pieces 
of statuary collected in the several cliambers; some 
of these to th(‘ right and left IxMJig less finely 
jiainted than the primdjial one, mid appearing to 
have been devoted to sc'pulchral uses. TIk' labour 
of taking plans and measurements, and some views 
as well as sketches from historical subjects deli- 
iieat(‘d (m the walls, occupied Mr Beechey a few 
days; after whicli the jiarty, who still found the 
utmost dilficulty in obtaining provisions, desci'iided 
the Nile.t 

* lU'Izoni’s Narralivt;, toI. i. p. il.'tO 
I.it'o and Adientures, v<il. ii. p. 21)11. 
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At a subsequent period Mr Bankes visited Eb- 
samboul; on wliich occasion, says his faithful jani¬ 
zary, was achieved a still ^^reater labour, being no 
less than the uncovering of one of the four colossal 
sitting figures down to the very feet; for in the ex¬ 
cavation which took place under the auspices of Bel- 
zoni, the disinterring of the statues was not ac¬ 
complished lower than the waist, the doorway in 
the centre being then the sole aim and object. For 
this new purpose, therefore, the number of men em¬ 
ployed was very great, and almost three weeks were 
devoted to it. When the work was finished the 
effect was unusually striking, from the complett'pre¬ 
servation in which every part of this enormous sta¬ 
tue w'^as found; and attendant figures, also larger 
than lif.*, wore brought into view, one between the 
feet, aT»d one at each extremity of the chair. A 
few letters scratched on the surface of the legs had, 
from the antiquity which lu* was disposed to ^scribe 
to their form, excited Mr Bankes’ curiosity so much 
that, judging it likely that the limbs of the colossus 
which was nearest to the door would furnish th(‘ 
best examples, he undertook to pursue the inquiry 
farther. 

But to accomplish this object it was necessary 
so far to undo what had been done, that the sand 
was rolled down again on much of that statue 
which had been uncovered, in order to lay bare 
what was wanting of the adjoining figure ; the dis¬ 
tance from the river being too great to get rid of 
the dust altogether without a greater expenditure of 
time and labour than he could afford. Within three 
or four days, notwithstanding, a large and long in¬ 
scription began to make its appearance, and to show 
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itself aliove the surface by degrees; yet it lay so 
deep, and the position was so awkward for opening 
it, that it was a work of difficulty and contrivance 
to obtain the last line, which was only at length 
brought about by consolidating the sand with im¬ 
mense quantities of water poured upon it. The 
discovery, however, which delighted all who were 
concerned in making it, was considered an ample 
recompense for the toil.* 

But as soon as the writing was copied, the infe¬ 
rior part of the statue was again covered by the 
sand, winch became dry and ran down. The next 
task was to clear the fourth colossal head,—which 
had never before emerged above the surface,—for 
the sake of making a general drawing of the whole; 
and the exterior was thus left greatly disencumber¬ 
ed for travellers who might come after, as the level 
of the drift was lowered many feet throughout its 
whole extent, especially where it encroaches with the 
greatest weight upon the front. The inside of the 
temple, meanwhile, was lighted up every day, and 
almost all daylong, with from twenty to fifty small 
wax candles fixed upon clusters of palm.hranches, 
which being attached to upright poles spread like 
the arms of a chandelier more than half way to the 
ceiling. This enabled Mr Bankes and the other 
draughtsmen to copy all the paintings in detail as 
they stood, almost naked, upon their ladders.t 
While the party were so busied within and with¬ 
out, it happened that the Befturdar Bey, son-in-law 


* I'lie inscription, Mr Rankes informs ns, relates to tlie kin|^ 
rsannneliciis, and is certainly amoii{r the very earliest extant in 
the Greek language. 

•f- Life aniT Adventures of Giovanni Finati, vol. ii. p. 314. 
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of Mohammed Alij and governor of the upper 
country^ came to investigate on the spot how far 
the second cataract was practicable for boats, pre¬ 
paratory to the expedition against Dongola and Sen- 
naar^ then secretly in contemplation. lie stopped in 
passing, to pay his compliments to Mr Bankes, when 
he was induced to creep into the temple. lie was 
much astonished to find so many lights burning, 
and so many hands employed in such an atmosphere, 
for purposes which he could not comprehend, and 
which it was in vain to endeavour to explain to 
him, for he always returned to the questioji, “ What 
treasures have they found?”* 

It is rather unpleasant to reflect, that the labour 
bestowed at Ebsarnboul was not attended with any 
permanent effects; for the winds of the desert, and 
the natural lubricity of sand, soon rendered the ap¬ 
proach to the temple nearly as difficult as before. 
When Sir F. Ilennikor visited that country, about 
two years afterwards, the doorway was covered up, 
and the natives informed him that it would re¬ 
quire the services of thirty men for twelve days to 
effect an entrance. To prove that they arc not to 
be believed,” says he, “ I forced in a pole; round this 
I wound a shct;t, and having spread another on the 
surface of the sand to prevent it from flowing down 
upon us, we succeeded after seven hours’ exertion 
in constructing a kind of wind-sail or chimney. 
By means of this I entered, and immediately be¬ 
held eight majestic statues, whose size when com¬ 
pared with that of man, and still more magnified 
by the dimness that surrounds them, calls upon me 


* Life and Adventures of Giovanni Finati, vol. ii. p. *d\7. 
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to corroborate the reports in favour of this temple 
above all others. Kbsamboul is the nr phis ultra 
of Egyptian labour, and is in itself an ample recom¬ 
pense for my journey. There is no temjde of cither 
Dendera, Thebes, or Philte, that can be put in com¬ 
petition with it; and I am well contented to finish 
my travels in this part with having s(?eii the noblest 
monument of antiquity that is to be found on the 
banks of the Nile.”* 

The fane now described is distinguished as the 
temple of Osiris ; for it is well known that there arc 
two at a very short distance from each other, the 
smaller of which is dedicated to Isis, whose name 
it usually bears. This, as well as the other, is en¬ 
tirely excavated in the sandstone rock, the front of 
which has been hewn down, and three statues cut 
out of it ornament either side of the door. These 
six gigantic figures are sculptured in relief, standing 
erect, with their arms hanging stiffly down. Be¬ 
neath' each hand is also an upright statue seven feet 
in height, which does not however reach above the 
knees of its principal. The part of the rock, which 
has been smoothed for the face of the temple, is a 
hundred and eleven feet long. The devices begin 
on the north side, with a human figure extending 
his right hand, armed with an instrument like a 
sickle, towards Osiris who is s(-*ated. Before him is 
a table of hieroglyphics well executed, probably 
expressing the object of his application to the divi¬ 
nity. The next orijament is a colossal .statue of 
about thirty feet, wrought in a deep niche of the 
precipice; it is standing, and two tall feathers rise 


* Notes during a Visit lo Egypt, &c. p. I<i0. 
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up froiii the middle of the head-dress, with the globe 
or moon on each side. In a projection of the rock, 
shaped like a buttress and covered with hierogly¬ 
phics, is a colt)ssal statue of Isis carved in high 
relief. The dress of the head is lofty, and enclosed 
as usual between two horrjs : the hair falls on each 
shoulder in a round mass ; the left hand is brought 
across the breast and holds sometliing like a mace. 
Then comes a similar projection‘in the cliff, covered 
also with hieroglyphics, followed by another niche 
in whicli is a statue moni massy than (‘ither of the 
otJier two, and of large dimensions. The sides of 
the door are in likt; manner crowded with hierogly¬ 
phics, over which arc; seaU’d Osiris and the hawk- 
hc^aded deity. On each sid(‘ of the passage in cn- 
tc;ring offc rings are prcvsi'jited to Isis, who holds in 
her iiand the lotus-iieaded scejitre surrounded with 
numerous inscriptions and cMiiblems. Near to a 
priest of Ammon sits a most miserable palsied figure, 
the very victim of terror; he holds a feeble sc'ourge 
in his hajid, and is ])aijited rc;d; the other figurc^s 
are yc;IIow. (.-lose to him tliere is a table loaded 
w'ith sacred gifts, wdiich are offered to a hero or a god, 
who has his hand extended towards the other in a 
most threatening attitude. The six columns in the 
middle of the chamber are also covctcxI with hiero- 
glyphics, and representations of tJie ram-head(*d, the 
haw'k-headed, the ibis-headed deity, together with 
the lion-headed goddess or Isis, all with the globe 
or moon over them. The capitals of the columns 
are human heads, and are adorned with numerous 
hieroglyphics. 

In the second chamber similar figures, inscriptions, 
and devices, present themselves. Much interesting 
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sculpture also is lavished upon this as well as upon 
the third apartment, a ^rcat part of which is well 
executed ; and in a niche at the upper end of the 
latter is seated a small statue of Nephthe the wife 
of Typhon.* 

This temple, which is only a few yards from the 
brink of the river, and alH)ut twenty feet above the 
present level of its water, has been much more com¬ 
pletely examined than the larger one, because its 
approach is at all times free from sand. The front 
is ninety-one feet long : the depth of the excavation, 
measured from the door to the extremity of the ady¬ 
tum, is seventy-six tect. A number of ovals, or 
cartouches as they are called by Champollion, con¬ 
taining the name and pnenomen of Ramesses the 
Great, are cut in st’veral plac(.‘s of the square border 
that encloses the front of the temple like a frame, 
and on the buttresses betwtjou the colossal figures. 
Gau remarks, “ that this facade, though cut in the 
mountain, displays very distinctly the general cha¬ 
racter of the great propyla, of which it pres(*nts the 
original form in bas-relief. We easily recognise the 
outline of each of the two parts of the propylon witli 
the doorway between them, and the appendage of 
the statues, whi(;h are so cut out of the rock as to dif¬ 
fer in no respect from the colossi, which at a later 
period were placed in front of the propyla. The 
interior is in good preservation, with the exception 
of the statue in the recess of the sanctuary, and it 
is richly adorned >/ith painted bas-reliefs. The 
principal colour of the figures is yellow ; the ceiling 
is blue, a favourite tint for that purpose among 

* Travels alonp tliu Mi^dilorraiiean and I’arts Adjacent. By 
Rob. Richardson, M. D. vol. i. p. 426. 
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the Egyptians ; and a border of three colours runs 
all round.”* 

Every reader is aware that, between the order of 
religious liouscs now delineated and a similar class 
in India, the n^seml)lane(‘ is so great as to have sug¬ 
gested to many eastern antiquaries the notion of a 
common origin, as well in regard to the mythology 
as the principles of architecture. Of all the exca¬ 
vated temples in Indostan, that in the island of 
Elephaiita is the best hnown in this part of the 
world, having been frequently described by Euro¬ 
pean travellers. “ The entrance into il,” says Mr 
Erskinc, is by a spacious front suj)ported by two 
massy pillars and two pilasters, forming three open¬ 
ings under a thick and sleep rock overhung by 
brushwood and wild shrubs. The long ranges of 
columns that apjx'ar closing in perspective on every 
side; the Hat roof of solid rock that seems to be pre¬ 
vented from falling only by the massy pillars, ^hose 
capitals arc presst'd down and flattened, as if by the* 
superincumbent weight; the darkness that obscures 
the interior of the temple, which is dimly lighted 
only by the <mtrances ,* and the gloomy appearance 
of the gigantic stone figures ranged along the wall, 
and hewn, like the whole temple, out of the living 
rock, joined to the strange uncertainty that hangs 
over the iiistory of the place,—carry back the mind 
to distant periods, and impress it with that kind of 
religious awe with wdiich the grander works of ages 
of darkness are generally conti'inplated.^’ 

The whole excavation consists of three principal 
parts; the great temple itself, which is in the centre. 


• Gail’s Nubia, p. 8. 
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and two sinalltT chapels, one on each side of the 
great temple. These two chapels do not come for¬ 
ward into a straight line with the front of the chief 
temple, are not ptTccived on approaching the tem¬ 
ple, and are considerably in r(‘cess, being approach- 
ed by two narrow passes in the hili, one on each 
side of the grand entrance, but at some distance from 
it. After advancing to some distance up thes(‘ con¬ 
fined passes, we find eacli of them conduct to anotluT 
front of the grand excavation, exactly like the prin¬ 
cipal front which is first seen; all the thre(! fronts 
being hollowed out of the solid rock, and each con¬ 
sisting of two huge pillars with two pilasters. The 
two side fronts are precisely ojiposite to each other 
on the east and west, the grand (mtrance facing the 
north. The two wings of the temple art; at the 
upper end of these passages, and are close by the 
grand excavation, but have no covered passage to 
connect them with it. 

The great temple is about out; hundred and 
thirty feet and a half long, measuring from the 
chief entrance to the farthest end of the cave, and 
one hundred and thirty-three feet broad from the 
eastern to tin; western entrance. It ri'sts on twenty- 
six pillars (eight of them now broken) and sixteen 
pilasters; and, neither the floor nor the roof being 
in orn‘ plane, it varies in lu‘ight from seventeen and 
a half to fifteen feet. The plan is regular, there 
being eight pillars and pilasters in a line from the 
northern entrance -to the southern entrance of the 
temple, and the same number from the eastern to 
the w(;st(;rn entrances. The pillars, which all ap¬ 
pear to run in straight lines paralhd to each other 
and at equal distances, are crossed by other ranges 
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running at right angles in the opposite dircetion; 
they are strong and massy, of an ord(^r remarkably 
well adapted to their situation and the purpose 
which they are to serve, and have an appearance 
of very considerable elegance. They are not all of 
the same form, but differ both in their size and 
ornaments, though this difference also does not at 
first strike the eye. 

The figure that faces the principal entrance is 
the jnost remarkabk; in this excavation, and has 
given rise to iiuinherless conjectures and theories. 
It is a gigantic bust r{>j)r(‘sonting some three-headed 
being, or three of the heads of some being to whom 
the teni})le may be supf)OS(‘d to be dedicat'd. One 
head faces the spectator, anotln'i* looks to the right, 
the third to the left; a fourth may be imagined 
to he c()ie‘<‘aled ludiind. It may give some idea of 
its hulk to nK^ntioii, that irom the top of the cap of 
the middle figure to tlu! bottom of the imag(»is se¬ 
venteen feet ten inches, while the horizontal curved 
line embracing the three heads at the height of the 
eyes is twenty-two feet nine inches in length. 

“ Travellers hav(' entertained very different ideas 
of the degree of getiius and art displayed in this 
temple, and the figures around it; some are dis¬ 
posed to rate them very high, and sp('ak in raptu¬ 
rous terms of the execution and d(‘sign of several of 
the compartments. To me it appears, that while 
the wholt‘ conception and plan of the hmiple is ex¬ 
tremely grand and magnificenf, and while the out¬ 
line and disjKisition of the several figures indicate 
great talent and ingenuity, tin? exe(!Ution and finish¬ 
ing of the figures in geiuTal (though some of them 
prove the sculptor to have great meril) fall below 
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the original idea, and are often very defective. 
The figures have somewhat of rudeness and want 
of finish; the proportions are sometimes lost, the at¬ 
titudes forced, and every thing indicates the infancy 
of the art, though a vigorous infancy. 

Nothing presents itself in these excavations 
which can lead to a satisfactory solution of the im¬ 
portant and curious question. In what age or »>y 
what dynasty was this vast temple coinphited ? 
One fact is worthy of notice, that a greater numhcr 
of magnificent cave-temples present themselves in 
a small space on this coast than are to he met with 
in any other part of India. The caves of Elephanta, 
those of Kenncri, Amholi, and some others on the 
island of vSalsette, the fine cave of Carli on the road 
by the Bor Ghaut to Poonah, the still more extensive 
and magnificent ranges at Ellora, not to mention 
some smaller cave-temples in the Concan and near 
tlie Adjanta pass, are all on Mahratta ground, and 
seem to show the existence of some great and power¬ 
ful dynasty, which must have reigned many years 
to complete works of such labour and extent."* 

We have indulged in this copious extract from 
an article which is in itself extremely interesting, 
to enable the reader to compare the excavated tem¬ 
ple of Elephanta with those of Ebsamboul. The 
general plan is the same in both,—massy pillars, 
huge figures, emblematical devices, and mysterious 
ornaments. The serpent and the lotus tend still 
farther to identify the ancient superstitions to the 
uses of which those stupendous works were under- 

• Account of the Uavo-Tenmle of Rlcphiinta, by W. Krskine, 
Esq.; in Transactions of tlie Literarv Society of Bombay, vol. i. 
|)p.2J 0,24 a. 
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taken. But no tradition on which we ean rely con¬ 
nects the spacious temples of the Upper Nile with 
those of Western India, although there can he little 
doubt that, in remote ages, there was an intercourse 
more or less regular between their inhabitants. 
Gau holds the opinion that the monuments of In- 
dostan are later in their origin than those of Nubia ; 
and we may remark, as in some degree confirma¬ 
tive of this notion, that one of the figures in the 
cave of Klcphaiita is described by Mr Erskine as 
haA’iiig thick lij)s, and bearing in other respects a 
resemblance to an African countenance. Conjecture 
on this subject, however, cannot possibly lead to 
any satisfactory result, because we do not yet possess 
such knowledge relative to the architecture, the 
sculpture, and mythology of the East, as would 
justify a decided conclusion in regard to their pre¬ 
cise objects. 

But the works now mentioned, as well as^those 
which have betm found in the neighbouring island 
of Salsette, are greatly surpassed by the excavations 
of Ellora in the province of Hydrabad. Here we 
have a granite mountain in the form of an amphi¬ 
theatre, completely chiselled out from top to bot¬ 
tom, and filled with innumerable temples. To de¬ 
scribe the galleries and columns which support va¬ 
rious chambers lying one above another, the stairs, 
porticos, and bridges over canals, also hewn out 
of the solid rock, would be impossible. Suffice it 
to state, that the chief temple*, called Kailasa, is 
entered under a balcony, after which we come to 
an antechamber 138 feet wide and 88 long, with 
many rows of pillars, and adjoining rooms which 
may have been apartments for pilgrims or the 
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dwellings of the priests. From this chamhcr wc 
pass through a great portico and over a bridge into 
an immense hallj 247 feet long and 150 broad;, in 
the middle of which is the shrine^ consisting of one 
mass of roch. This monolith itself measures 103 
feet long and 50 wide, while it rises to the most 
surprising height of 100 feet in a pyramidal Ibrm- 
It is hollowed out to the height of 17 feet^ and sup¬ 
ported by four rows of pillarS;, with colossal elephants 
which seem to bear the enormous mass and give life 
and animation to the whole. From the roof of this 
stupendous sanctuary, which has a gallery of rock 
round it, bridges lead to other side arches which 
have not yet been explored. The whole mass be¬ 
sides is covered with sculptures.* 

A mor(‘ minute <‘omparisoTi of the cave-temples 
of India with those excavated by the ancient Ethi¬ 
opians, would lead us away from our proper sub¬ 
ject. rWe may venture to remark, however, that 
there are many jioints of r(‘seml)lHnce between the 
pagotias of the former country and tin; regular 
structures of Egypt, all the parts of which are 
above ground. For c'xami)le, the jwramidal en¬ 
trance to the one is analogous to the propylon of the 
other, while the large-pillared rooms which support 
a roof of stone are found fr(‘quently in the ediliees 
of both regions. Among the numerous divisions of 
the cave at Ellora, tlu'rc is an upp(T story of the 
jyasavatara, or the temple of Vishnu's incarnations, 
the roof of which is Supported by sixty-four square- 
based pillars, eight in each row. This chamber is 
about a hundred feet wide, and somewhat deeper; 


* British IVIusoum, p. 182. 
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and as to general design may be compared with the 
excavated chambers of Egypt, which are supported 
by square columns. The massy materials, the dark 
rooms, and the walls covered with highly-wrought 
sculptures ; and the tanks near the temple, with 
their enclosures of stone, and the steps for the pil¬ 
grims, are also equally characteristic of a pagoda and 
an Egyptian temple. To this we may add the high 
thick wall, of a rectangular form, carried all round 
the sacred S})ot. There is a farther resemblance 
worth noticing between some of the Hindoo tem¬ 
ples and that of Phlha at Memphis. The latter 
liad four chief entrances, or pro])yla, turned to the 
cardinal points of the compass; and this is also the 
case with the pagoda of Chill iimbrum, and with 
another at 8cringhain. The first of these, according 
to Indian tradition, is one of the oldest in their 
<-ountry; which opinion is confirmed by the appear¬ 
ance of the principal temple contained withip the 
walls; but other parts, such as the pyramidal gate¬ 
ways, the highly-finished sculptures, and the chain 
festoons, must be the work of a later date. It 
seems probable, then, that this vast religious edifice 
was the productj of many ages; each adding some¬ 
thing to enlarge and perfect the magnificent under- 
t.aking of former times.* 

It is rather hazardous, says the author on whose 
statements we now rely, to point out minor resem- 
idances between Ethiopian and Hindoo buildings, 
when the latter arc so imperfectly represented. But 
one of Daniel’s views exhibits an example of the lat¬ 
ter in the background, which has a very Egyptian 
appearance. It is near Mahabalipoor. There are 

* British Museum, jj. 
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four pillars in front, the two extreme ones occupy¬ 
ing llie angles, and having behind them, in a right 
angle with the first row, three others, of whicli one 
indeed may he a pilaster. Thus the front row and the 
side rows form a i)ortieo, which is (iovered over with 
flat stones, exactly in the fashion of the Nile. In 
the centre of the wall, at the hack j)art of the gate¬ 
way, there appears to h(‘ a door.^ 

Leaving the rock.temples both in India and Niu 
hia, over the history and design of which so dark a 
cloud is still suspended, Ave return to an examination 
of the more perfect class of structures; the interme¬ 
diate stage, it is probable, between the excavations 
just mentioned and the magnificent buildings of 
Karnac and Luxor. We have already described 
the ruins of Soh'h, which present to the eye of the 
artist so many things worthy of his adiniratio?i, and 
ladongj it has been justly concluded, to an advanced 
era in the architectural history of the Ethiopian 
tribes.f We therefore select the temple of Sanine, 
as an additional specimen of the style now alluded 
to, which we have also taken the further pains to 
illustrate by means of the annexed view, supplied 
by a recent travtdler. 

It is huilt, we arc* told, of sandstone, and dilTers 
in its shape from other Egyptian edifices, tliough it 
somewhat resembles in its plan the small ehap(‘l at 
Elephantine. It consists of a principal l)uilding 
about thirty-six feet in length and nine in width. 
On each side stood originally four small pillars, of 
which two remain on the one hand and three on the 
other ; one of llie former has a polygonal shaft, the 


*’ Ilrltisli jMitsifmn, p. 1117. 


•f- See pag;t‘ jjH \iiliitne. 
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remainder being square; they are all covered with 
sculptures, and the pillars are joined to the main 
building by blocks of stone whicli serve as a roof to 
the vestibule. The inner walls of the apartment an* 
adorned with hieroglyphics and mystic representa¬ 
tions of the divine worship. On both sides a long 
ship is delineated, with Osiris in it; and the group 
of two figures resting their hands upon each other’s 
shoulders is t*very where repeated. The roof is 
painted blue, and there arc some remains of colour 
on several of the carvings. 

Near the back-wall, opposite the main entrance, 
a statue about five feet in length lies on the floor, 
the head of which has been cut oft'; the arms are 
crossed upon the breast, while in one hand is tiu 
flail, and in the other the instrument usually called 
a crosier. On the outer wall llurckhardt distin¬ 
guished some figures of IMeiides, the Jupiter Ammon 
of the Greeks and later Egyptians. All the sjL'ulp- 
tures are rather coarsely executed; and the lines 
dividing the compartments wherein the hieroglyphics 
are cut are not straight, the eflect either of inten¬ 
tion or of great ignorance in the first principles of art. 
But it deserves notice, that the same remark ap¬ 
plies to the architectural labours of the Hindoos, 
in which there are constant deviations from reiaiJi- 
iiear position, even in the arrangement of the finest 
columns. Some of the hieroglyphics on the pillars 
have evidently been left unfinished, and those which 
are completed do not appear to ^lave proceeded from 
the hand of a master. A part of the wall, too, seem.s 
to be of a date different from the rest, as it is con¬ 
structed of stones, at once much larger and bett(.*»- 
hewn. Then? must, in fact, have been another 
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similar buildm|T near this temple, for the capitals of 
many columiis are scattered about on the /around, 
and there is a larpje block of granite covered witfi 
hieroglyphics, sarronnded with heaps of rubbish. 
The structure itself is enclosed with ruined edifices 
formed of brick, unquestionably of great antiquity, 
and covering tlui hill Avhich overhangs the shore. 
It is concluded that they were places of strength, 
and connetrted with certain fortifications, the re¬ 
mains of which can still be directed.* 

In the volumes of ilurckhardt. Captain Light, Legh, 
Richardson, Ilenniker, Cailliaud, and Waddington, 
there is to be found an ample descrijition of the 
ruinous temples on either side of the Nile, from Es 
Souan to Meroe, occasionally accompanied with ex¬ 
cellent drawings and plans. But there is so much 
sameness in the details, especially as to the ineasure- 
inents, the number of chambers, the statues, co¬ 
lumns, inscriptions, and hieroglyphics, that we re¬ 
frain even from an abridgment of their researches, 
which, in certain cases, could not be easily under¬ 
stood without the aid of engravings and other ar¬ 
chitectural delineations. Wi; cannot however omit 
the temple of Kalahshe, which is distinguished for a 
bi'autiful propylon, represented in the work of Cap¬ 
tain Light in the finest style of art. The remains 
of the building are an abutment of masonry, that 
rises above the hank of the river, at about a hun¬ 
dred and eighty feet from the front, to which there 
is a paved approach; On each side of this pave¬ 
ment there appears to have been a row of sphinxes, 
one of w'hich is seen without the head. At the end of 


* Burckharclt, Travels in Nii)>ia, p. 
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it there seems to have been steps leading to a terrace 
thirty-six feet in breadth, from which rise two py¬ 
ramidal moles <‘ighteen or twenty feet tliick, with a 
gateway hetweon them, forming a fa 9 ade of not less 
than a hundred and ten feet. Inside there is a court 
of about forty feet, which appears to have had a co¬ 
lonnade joining the propylori with the portico. This 
last consists of four columns, attached for half their 
li(‘ight to a wall, raised in the centre to tbrm an en- 
tranc(*. The front of it is plain, with the exception 
of a winged globe over the gateway. A lateral wail 
divides it from a suit of four inner apartments, with¬ 
in the first of which there appears to have been a co¬ 
lonnade, as some fragments of shafts and capitals still 
remain. The three others are cover(*d with the usual 
hien»glyphics and symbolical figures, thti colouring 
in general heing still fn*sh and bright.^ 

The temple of Dundour is likewise worthy of at¬ 
tention, owing to the peculiarities of its style. The 
greater part of the enclosure, according to JMr Legh, 
is (juite perfect, and the propylon also has been but 
little injured. It is obvious, at thi* same time, that 
the interior has never been completed. There are 
two (columns which form the entrance into the body 
of the building, and are ornann.'nted with serpents. 
TJie sekos consists, as usual, of three apartments; the 
first measures eighteen feet in length and twenty 
in breadth ; the columns are three feet in diameter, 
and about seventeen in height to the top of the cor¬ 
nice ; the winged globes on the architraves of the 
temple itself, as widl as of the propylon, are sup¬ 
ported in the wonted manner by two snakes. The 


• Liglit, p. <i4. 
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liicroglyphics are sculptured in a good style, sliow- 
ing the common subjects,—priests, with vessels in 
their hands, making offerings to Isis and Osiris, 
Behind the ruin is a small grotto, which may per¬ 
haps be attributed to the early Christians, as there 
was found among the fragments an inscription with 
the characters A. -j- 

This temple has been classed by Gau among those 
Nubian structures that belong to the last of the 
three epochs of art, which he thinks he has disco¬ 
vered in the ancient buildings on this part of the 
river. It is a parallelogram, the front of which is 
21’J f(‘ct, and the length 43'^; a proportion whi<;h 
may be observed in som(‘ of the Grecian structures. 
Part of the wall that surrounded the whole is still 
standing, and an alley appears to have led from the 
gateway to the river, where there was probably a 
flight of steps, of which the traces may be distinctly 
seen in the remains of some temples. The sacred 
houses were of necessity jdaced near the bank in 
Nubia, for the purposes of ablution and those other 
religious ceremonies in which tlie use of water was 
essential; for there was iio room for tanks or reser¬ 
voirs at a distance from the stream. In Kgypt, on 
the contrary, we often find them considerably re¬ 
moved from the Nile; but, in this case, a tank was 
necessary, and the traces of these artificial basins 
are still so numerous as to leave no ground for doubt 
that every holy edifice was provided with them. In 
India, where we see'in institutions still existing so 
niaiij^ curious points of resemblance to the ancient 
ritual of Egypt, there are often great flights of steps 
leading down to the rivers, forming a safe and con- 
venujiit approach to the Ganges, wliere the pious 
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Bramin, while he makes his ablutions^ at onee dis¬ 
charges a religious duty and enjoys a healthful re¬ 
creation.* 

It is said, that it is impossible not to recognise in 
tlie pillars of Dondour the mixed Greek and Egyp¬ 
tian form ; and the study of it is the more import¬ 
ant, as it will aiford exact ideas of the kind of build¬ 
ings erected in the valley of the Nile at different 
epochs in the history of the country. “ Instead of 
taking every thing tor genuine Egyptian because it 
is in Egypt or Nubia, wo are now enabled, l)y a more 
accurate classification of the monuments and the aid 
of the inscriptions, to rectify former incorrect notions 
on the subject, and in fact to make a real and va¬ 
luable addition to the history of civilized Egypt. 
Between the rock-<;ut temples, such as those of 
Derr and Ebsaniboul, and the buildings of a later 
dat(*, there was an iiit('rmediate step that ought to 
be noticed. The first architectural attempt in Nu¬ 
bia would probably be the improvennmt of some 
hole in tlnj rock ; or, even if the country possess(‘d 
no natural caves for imitation, the mountains them¬ 
selves would afford facilities for constructing a dur¬ 
able habitation. A farther step would be, after hav¬ 
ing got possession of a hole, to extend the excavation, 
to form several cliambers separated by the native 
rock, and when a room of larger dimensions was de¬ 
signed, to have square pillars for the support of the 
roof. In the course of time the outer front, with 
the inner walls and pillars, wf>uld receive decora¬ 
tions, derived both from the imitations of the natu¬ 
ral form of the country and the historical remem- 


nritisli Museum, p. 
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brances of the nation. 13ut what a prodigious period 
must have elapsed between the rudest rock-excava¬ 
tion, sucJi as j3err was in its primitive state, and the 
liighly-finished sculptures of the great temple of Eb- 
samboul !”* 

W(‘ have already conducted the reader to Gebel 
el Eerkal, where in ancient times there must have 
liecn an establishment of priests, and not improbably 
an extensive town. The name of JMerawe, nosv be¬ 
stowed on the district, has very naturally suggested 
the notion that this was the site of the celebrated 
Meroti; an ophiion which, after considcTiug it at 
some length, we have; Jiot hesitated to pronounce 
untenable. Ilut there can be no doubt that it was 
a jdace of great importance in a religious point of 
view, as is fully manifested by the numerous re¬ 
mains of sacred architecture which still meet the eye 
of the traveller. 

The principal temple is about four hundred and 
fifty leet long, and one hundred ami fifty-nine in 
width ; but it is, as we are assured by JMr Wadding- 
ton, so much ruined as to retain nothing of its ancient 
grandeur and beauty, and even to have rendered 
the ground plan, in some places, extroniely indis¬ 
tinct. The dimensions of the first chamber are 147 
feet by 112. On the right hand are the fragments 
of four pillars, forming part of a row, to which, no 
doubt, there was one corresponding on the ojiposite 
side. There are a few hieroglyphics still visible on 
the wall, but those ^n the columns arc entirely ob¬ 
literated. 

The second chamber, which is not so regular as the 
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0110 just closcribed, seems to liave measured 123 feet 
l)y 193. Parts of nine pillars composing a colonnade 
Jiiay l)c observed, tliougli there is only omi, 24 feet in 
!)eighl, r(‘maining entire. The third apartment is 
niucli less, being only about 4ti feet square. It con¬ 
tains a row of five pillars on each sid(s and between 
every two of those on the right is a sculptured pedes¬ 
tal where statues have formerly stood. The reader 
may remember, that there are pedestals shnilarly si¬ 
tuated in the second chamber of the temple of Osiris 
at KbsaJiiboul, and confined to the same side. 

The dimensions of the fourth chamber are 59,i 
feet by 14 feet five inches. It contains a black 
granite ped(*stal, five feel square, beautifully sculp¬ 
tured ; and here, ni> doubt, was raised the statue of 
tin* god to whom it was dedicated, or the king whose 
nn'inory it was meant to perpetuate. On the left 
of this hall, and separated from it l)y two or three 
little cells, is a fifth chamber, measuring forty-eiglit 
feet three inches by twenty-four feet eiglit inches, 
and presenting a larger though similar pedestal, 
destined, of course, to the same purpose with the 
other. The holt's hy which the figure has betm join¬ 
ed to it are still observable. 

The sixtli chamber is separated from the fourth 
hy two walls, witli a narrow passage between them. 
It is twenty-live feel eight inches in length and 
nine feet broad, communicating by means of a door 
with two little rooms on the right. A single apart¬ 
ment, 3fi feet by 10, occupies the space betw'eeii the 
former chamber and the exterior wall on its left. 

In regard to the structure at large, Mr Wadding- 
ton states, that of two facts he is positively certain ; 
namely, that its present remains are the work of 
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very dilferent and probably distant periods; and 
that even in the composition of those parts which 
belonged indisputably to the original building, many 
stones were employed which had been taken from 
some more ancient edifict!. The discovery of a 
sculptured stone among the mortar in the middle 
of the thick outer wall proves this point, while the 
extreme irregularity of the foundations, and the 
positions of some of the columns, leave no doubt, 
he thinks, as to the other. Whether these anoma¬ 
lous i)arts have been additions, or whether they 
were portions of some older temple left to stand, as 
i’htimbers in the larger one ennled on its site, must 
now remain uncertain. The propyla are much 
ruined, and even sucrh sections of them as continue 
entire are rough and extremely decomposed, re¬ 
sembling more nearly the front of the temple of 
Seboua than any other in Nubia or Egypt. 

Some lineaments of sculptured figures may still 
bo traced on tin* inside of the second portal, though 
in most inexplicable confusion. The head of one 
appears in the place which ought necessarily to b»‘ 
occupied by the feet of the one above it; while legs 
and arms are every where distributed with an equal 
disregard to nature; but all are so extremely defaced 
that, says JMr Waddington, “ I had rather believe 
my senses to have been deceived than that such ab¬ 
surdities have been allowed to disgrace one of the 
noblest buildings ever erected.”* 

The peculiar form• of Gebel el Berkal, as Riippel 
remarks, must have fixed attention in all ages. 
From the wide plain there rises up, perpendicularly 


Journal of a Visit to some Parts of Etliu»pia, p. lUt. 
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on all sidesj a mass of sandstone nearly four hun¬ 
dred feet high, and about twenty-five minutes' 
walk in circuit. The unusual shape of this emi¬ 
nence must have become still farther an object of 
curiosity from the phenomena with which it is con¬ 
nected. The clouds, attracted from every point to 
this isolated mass, descend in fruitful showers; and 
hence we need hardly wonder if, in ancient times, 
it was believed that the gods paid visits to man, and 
held communion with him on this sacred mount. 
Temple rose after temple, and who can say how far 
many a devotee journeyed to ask advice of theoracle?* 

The appearance of those architectural remains 
suggests the notion of a very remoU^ antiquity. It 
has been remarked, in regard to the principal tem¬ 
ple, that the traveller nowhere observes any sculp¬ 
tures which had been intentionally erased or dis¬ 
figured ; proving, it is imagined, that the ruins were 
in their present state when Christianity was^intro- 
duced into the country. The idols were already 
broken, and the ravages of time or of war had been 
so effectual that they necd(‘d not tlie hand of fana- 
ticism to complete them. Jiut even in the walls of 
that ancient fane, which had sunk under the pres¬ 
sure of age so many centuries ago, there are found 
fragments of a building still older; which had de¬ 
cayed before the oIIkt was founded, and supplied 
by its fall materials for the more modern structure. 

The vicinity of Gcdiel el Berkal is remarkable also 
for pyramids, which, though iTiuch inferior to those 
of Egypt, had probably the same object, and origi¬ 
nated in the same views of vanity or superstition. 


* UU[)pel, p. quoted in firitLsli Museum, p. IfiU. 
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Tlieyjirc seventeen in number^ tlie largest of which 
has a base of about eighty feet square, but has suf¬ 
fered too much from years to enable the most ])rae- 
tised eye to determine its other dimensions. Several 
of them have had spacious vestibules, or porticos, 
adorned^with elegant sculptures and statues. 

At 1 JSellal too, a village situated six or seven 
miles higher up the Nib? and on the opposite l)ank, 
are many structures of the same description. There 
are the remains of nearly forty, (‘leven of which are 
larger than any of the perfect ones of Gelxd el Jicr- 
kal. That which possesses the greatest importance 
has a base of a hundred and fifty feet sfjuaro, while* 
its height is a hundred and four feet. It has been 
built in stories ; but is most curious froju its con¬ 
taining within itself another pyramid of a different 
age, stone, and architecture. This interior building, 
which the other has enclosed like a case, seems to 
form about two-thirds of the whole mass ; it is of 
neat workmanship, and (composed of a hard light-co¬ 
loured sandstone, more durable than that which, 
aft T sheltering it for ages, has at last decayed and 
fallen offj ajid left it once more exposed to the eyes 
of men. " 

We have in an ('arlier section of this chapter de- 
scril>ed the remains of the two temples at Gebel el 
TJerkal, which are partly excavated in the rock and 
partly construett'd, like those of Girshe and Seboua. 
The existence* of such sacred buildings, it has been 
remarked, can only be explained on the supposition 
that they are still older than those in Nubia; for, 
when we take all the facts together, we can hardly 

* Wadiliii^loii, p. I7<>. A drawiiif^ of ihc pyiamid of K1 Belial 
forms the Aij^iieiie lo Iht* present volume. 
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imagine that tlie Egyptian style of architecture ori¬ 
ginated in tlie country just named, and spread up¬ 
wards towards Abyssinia and downwards to Thebes 
and Memphis. In the valley of the Nile, below^ 
Syene, a small temple to Typhon the evil deity is 
ofteii found n<;ar a larger one (consecrated to a more; 
lumeiiceiii object of adoration. For exam[)l(c, there 
is a typhonium nt'ar the fane of Isis at Dimdt'ra, and 
oik; also clos(‘ to the greater tc'inple at Edfou. At 
lierkal, in like manner, >ve have the remains of a 
similar shrin(‘ in oik* of the two excavated mansions 
alnjady specifi(‘d, or ratluT, perhaps, of a chapel 
jointly belonging to Isis and Typhon. Eight of 
tlK‘ ])illars in the court of this temple, according 
to Cailliaud, have sijuan' capitals with tlK‘ Isis 
head on two sub s, resembling in this r(;spect those 
at Deiidera ; but tin; up[)(*»* memlMcr of the capital 
diflers som<*\vhat from tliat in the latter place, while 
it is exactly the same as the one on the scjuar^ pil¬ 
lars at Ebsamboul. Tin' sculpture's in the adytum 
are executed in high reli(‘f, and painted yellow and 
Iduc. On one of the walls, among five figures of 
dciti(;s, Isis and Ammon are distinctly recognised. 


Proceeding Ujivvards we arrive once more at that 
mysterious land whiich is enclosed at its lower ex¬ 
tremity by the Taca/.ze and the Tiahr el Azrek, and 
wln're, it is snpposi'd, are still to be found the relics 
of the |>rirnitive faith of Ethiopia, as well as the 
tokens of her earlii'st civ ilisation. TIktc can be no 
doubt that tin* most ancient tnftlitions which hav(' 
reached us through the medium of the Gri'idt his¬ 
torians and jdiilosophers, point with eciual steadim^ss 


* Mnsi'imi, p. Ull. Cailliaud, plate (i/. llUjjpel, p. ilj. 
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and uniformity to a remote country on the Nile, 
where the parents of learning and religion had their 
abode^ and whence issued^ at different epochs^ those 
benevolent missionaries who carried the rudiments 
of knowledge to Egypt, Grtjeee, the northern shores 
of Africa^ and^ finally, to tlie barbarous coasts of 
Europe. So far are we able to trace the vestiges of 
refinement and tlu* progress of the arts ; which, at¬ 
tracting ouratteiition in thekingdom of thePharaohs, 
carry us gradually towards the south, till we reach 
a people whose origi?) is lost in the obscurity of dis¬ 
tant time, and the names of whoso teachers have 
utterly i)erished. We indeed find marks of their 
resemblance and affinity to nations beyond the Ara¬ 
bian Gulf, and even on the borders of Indostan ; 
but all our attempts to identify these fail to attain 
success, because we have neither historical records 
jior the aid of such other monumeiils as, on such a 
subject, are necessary to command belief. 

In ascending from the boundaries of Egypt to 
those of Abyssinia and Sennaar, the traveller may 
remark such a difference in the style, as well as in 
the plan of the buildings, as indicates not only a 
(rertain progress in the arts, but alsoa peculiarity in 
the object contemplated by them. As we formerly 
observed, the valley of the Nile above the first ca¬ 
taract was once covenid on both sides with towns 
or villages, of which Pliny has left us the names, 
amounting in all to about forty. In liis time, it is 
true, they no longer existed; and he informs us 
that they were not destroyed by the Romans, but 
by the earlier contentions between the Ethiopians 
themselves and their neighbours the Egyptians. 
As Heeren justly remarks, we have no right to suj)- 
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pose that these were flourisliiiig cities. The great 
works of areliitcjclure here as well as helow Syeiie 
were eon fined to public edifices; for the Kuhian dur¬ 
ing tlie day lived almost entirely in the open air, 
and his cabin was little more than a resting-place 
for the night. lienee^ it is not surprising tliat towns, 
consisting of a, mere assemblagt^ of huts, slioiild have 
so mtirely disapp(‘ar(!d as to leav(? behind no trace 
of their exisU'inre. 


Uut thoijfth the dwellings of man have vanished, 
those of the gods remain. The ruins of a seri(‘s of 
temples on both sidtvs of the river may be distinctly 
marked, from Elephantine to the junction of the 
two great brajiches wdii(‘h <'ompose its stn'am. Tin' 
first is tin' fane of l)» bod(‘, twelve miles above Phila*; 
which is followed at nearly the same distan<-e tjv 
that of Kardassy, which ajuain is succeeded by that 
of Teefa or Tala, five miles farther south. Soon 
afterw^ards a])j)ear the tw^o temples of Kalabshck; one 
built from the ground, the other hewn in the rocks. 
i\t about ten miles above this point are seen tin* 
relics of JJondour, and then at a lik(‘ interval those 
of Girshe ; both of which we have described at sonu' 
length. Ten miles upivards is the temple of J)akke ; 
after a similar sj)ace is that of iMaharraga; and six¬ 


teen miles thence rise to the view the ruins of Se- 
boua, half above grouinl and half subterranean. 
Thirty miles fartluT on stands the temple of Derr ; 
and after proceeding about sixty jnilcs tin' travelh r 
beholds the magnificent excavations of Ebsamboul, 
with their sacre<l carvings and <*olossal sentinels. 
This is followed by Samne; but at the cataract of 
Wady Haifa the chain is broken, for it is not until 
after a journey of a Imndred and fifty miles that, not 
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far from the island of Sai^, a large temple is seen; 
and then thirty miles farther in the same direction 
is discovered the edifice of Soleb, which JVIr Burck- 
hardt considers as the most southern of the Egyp¬ 
tian temples. The first series certainly ends here, 
but a new one begins on tlie frontiers of Meroe; 
for about two huTulrcd miles farther along the 
bank, near the Gel)el el Bcrkal, temples again ap¬ 
pear accompani(!d with groups of pyramids. Two 
hundred and forty miles beyond these remarkable 
ruins we reach the point where the Tacazze or As- 
ta1>oras falls into the Nile; forming the celebrated 
island, as the Greeks were pleased to describe it, to 
which our attention is now more immediately to be 
directed.* 

The famous city of Meroe, according to the re¬ 
port of the most intelligent travellers, must have 
stood a little below the present Shendy, in lat. 17 ® 
N., and long. 34° 30' E. Bruce saw its ruins at a 
distance, concerning which he speaks in the follow¬ 
ing terms :—“ On the 20th of October, in the even¬ 
ing, we left Sheudy, and rested two miles from the 
town and about a mile from the river; and next 
day, the 21st, we continued our journey. At nine 
we alighted to f(‘ed our camels under some trees, 
having gone about ten miles. At this place logins 
a large island in the Nile, several miles long, full 
of villages, trees, and corn: it is called Kurgos. 
Opposite to this is the mountain Gibbainy, where 
is the first scene of ruins 1 have met with since 
that of Axum in Abyssinia. We saw here heaps of 
broken pedestals, like those of Axum, plainly de- 

* llccrt'u^t, lIi«>loriL'iil Rosearchcii, vol. i. p. Plin. Hist. 

Nat. lib. vi. c. Sd. 
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signed for the statues of the dog; and some pieces of 
ol)elisks, likewise with hieroglyphics, almost totally 
obliterated. The Arabs told us that these ruins 
were very extensive, and that many pieces of sta¬ 
tues, both of men and animals, had been dug up 
there. The statues of the men were mostly of black 
stone. It is impossible to avoid risking a guess that 
this is the ancient city of JMeroe.” 

The conjecture of our countryman has been esta¬ 
blished by the investigations of later travellers ; and 
we find til at those nmiains of antiquity, of which 
he obtained a hasty glance, are not (confined to one 
place, but art* scattertid over a considerable extent 
of surface. The whole strip of land from Shendy 
to Gerri teems with theni, and must therefore be 
regarded as a portion of the classic ground of Ethio¬ 
pia. So far as our information extends at jirescnt, 
thtjse ruins may be included in three principal 
groups, and associated with the names of Assour, 
Naga, and IMessoura, or Alt' 9 aoura as it is written 
Cailliaud. The first of these lies to the north of 
Shendy, about two miles from the river; the others 
are at the distance of several leagues from the Nile 
in a soullierly direction, proceeding from the same 
point. The monuments found liere consist both of 
temples and pyramids ; all private dwellings hav¬ 
ing been long ago destroyed. According to Strabo 
these last were built of only split palm-trees and 
tiles : the sand, however, is in many places so co¬ 
vered with bricks that a town must formerly hav«- 
stood there. In short, it is concluded that the site 
of the ancient Meroe can be no longer r(,‘garded as 
doubtful. It stood near the present Assour, or be¬ 
tween that village and Tenet bey, where arc still 
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ciis(;ovorc<l the remains of a few timiples^ and of 
many other edifiees eonstruetcd of sandstone ; the 
wliole ext(*ndinj[^, at-eordiii^ to the measurement of 
("ailliaud, to a eireunif(Ten<*(‘ of four thousand feet. 

Eastward of Assour is wJiat lias been called the 


creat ehurcliyardof Pyramids, the exishmeeof which 
likewis»‘ U'JkIs toi>rov(‘ that there was at one period 
a consid(Table city in tin* nei^dihourhood. It is im¬ 
possible to behold the nnrniuT of these? monuments 
without astonisluiient. eijdity are mentioiieil in the 
plan of Cailliaud ; but liie precise amount cannot 


be asccTtaiiied, as the ruins of many ar 


e 


indistinct. 


They are divided into three sections, one of which 


is due east from the assumed situation of J\leroe, 


uhi.b‘ the two otluTS ar<‘ a lea|fU(‘ from the river, 
c,ne north and the otluT south. The northern group 
is at oji<‘<‘ the most extensive and best preserved. 
Tiuy c(’rtainly appear small compared with the 
siruct^ui's of a similar kind in Middle Egypt, the 
heigl t of the largest not b(*ing more than eighty 
fe(’t ^ but viewed iii ref(?r(‘nce to number they are 
jUuich jrjorc' svondcrful. 


Li :;<* tliosc at 8akhara, these pyramids are formed 
of grcJiih*; and hence the decay into which they 
liave faileii must suggest a Aery remote period as 
the aaIicii the pc^ople, to whom they owe their 
fomidedion, enjoyed the power and Avealth Avliich 
sucli nnaiiiiiients imply. The larger class of them 
liuA'c usually attached a small huilding in the shape 
of a temple, finished in the Egyptian style, Avith a 
prop\1on and door A\hieh h‘ad first to the portico 
and t!k*jjC(‘ to tht‘ sanctnaiy. It is therefore mani¬ 


fest, if the real (‘iitraiice is Avliere it is thus indicated. 
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teots to ooiicea.! tlio approiicli to tlu‘ rcpositori('s of 
mortality,—-an object which wasacromplished ^, ith so 
mmrli labour by their succu'ssors on the Lower Nile. 
But as iioii(‘ <»f them have been examined, it is not 
known whetlier tln^re be any mummies or sarco- 
pha<ri in tin* interior; and, until such an investi'^a- 
tion be completed, we must neci‘ssarily rc'iuaiii igno¬ 
rant as well of the object contcunplated by such piles 
of masonry, as of the many arts wliicli mii>ht lx* (’in- 
ploycd in dointr honour to the f^reat. Indeed, ac- 
eordin<r to Strabo, the KthiopiaJis did not cnibfdni 
their dead, but buri(‘d th(*m in earthen vessels near, 
the sanctuary. The corin^rs of tlie pyramids an* 
partly ornanieiihid, and tiie walls of tin* j)ylones are 
decorated with sculptun*, in some of which the 
hgures app(‘ar to bo employed in making olh'rings 
for the departed; a repn*sentation whicli rcMuhTs it 
extremely probabh; that tliey are the tombs of kings 
and other distinguished j)ersons. ■■ • 

jVJ. lleeren is of opinion that pyraniid-archite<‘- 
ture was native in Ethiopia from the earliest ages ; 
and also that, if we compare this style of building 
with the similar one adopted in Egypt, we shall 
have another proof of what \ve have elsewhere at¬ 
tempted to establish, that what had its rise in the 
former country was perfected in th(! latter.f 

The statement of Cailliaud has been confirmed 
by the narrative of iM. lluppel of Frankfort, jmb- 
lished in a contiiK'utal journal, wlio also mentions 
the existence of similar groin>s of pyramids in Kur¬ 
ges. On the other side of the Nile, as In* rcdates, his 


* Ili*i.*ren’s Ilislurictil llesiiiiivlics, vol. i. |>. I1U4. 
age . 1 . Meroe, vol. iii p. 104, Sec. 
i* Historical Researches as above. 


Cailli.ui.l, 
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way lay for fifty-seven minutes across a plain of 
slime or mud. Traces were visible of an ancient 
canal running parallel to the heil of the river^ a 
proof that this h'rritory was once highly cultivated. 
Ten minutes after^—for in such circumstances dis¬ 
tance is measured hy time,—he came to a great 
mass of hewn and burnt stones. But age had de¬ 
stroyed every thing. With dilliculty w'en' some 
shafts of columns discov<'red, whoso capitals wert' 
ornamented with the heads of animals; whence it 
may be inferred that they once belonged to a temple. 
•Having walked twelve minutes farther on^, he ob- 
.served a number of pyramldical inausolea. There 
w'^ere thirteen^ all of hewn stone^ forty fe(‘t in height;, 
but without an entrance. Near them was a lion’s 
liead in black granite, evidently a sitting S]>hinx. 

Aft(‘r thirty mimit(‘s more, towards the east, a 
group of twenty-oni* tombs appeared ; some of w hich 
were^pyramids with indented borders, while others 
iiad pointed angles with (‘dges of plainer workman¬ 
ship One of these moniinn'iits, the most southerly, 
differs from all the rest, being a pri.smatic steeple, 
standing upon a socle twenty feet square. It has an 
eastern entranct* h!ading to the hall or gallery, as 
in the sepulchres at Assour. The walls are orna¬ 
mented with beautiful sculpture; the reliefs being 
like those of JMeroe, but in greater perfection, and 
representing in all cases the apotlnH)sis of the dead. 
Here is also one of those pyramids which has a pe¬ 
culiarity in its approach. On both sides of it are 
two female figures holding lances in their hands, 
and iji the act of piercing with them a band of pri¬ 
soners. The drapery, groupiiig, and ket'ping, of this 
piece of sculpture, surpass every tiling of the kind 
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that M. Rlippel had seen in Nubia or Egypt, not 
excepting the magnificent temple of Deiidera. 

A little farther to the vsouth-east, a third group 
was descried, consisting of nine pyramids, the inner 
walls of vvliich are diversified with carving. The 
rclic‘fs in this instance n^present female figures only, 
while in all others they bear a reference to the di¬ 
vinity of heroes to whom offerings or sacrifices are 
made. There ar(; none of these, however, so lofty as 
in the second assemblage; for some of the latter were 
at least ninety feet in height, whereas not one of 
the nine exceeded forty feet in elevation. They 
were all built of hewn stone without mortar.* 

The anti(juili(*s of Naga and JMessoura are of an¬ 
other kind, consisting chiefly of temples. Those of 
the former place lie about six leagues south-east of 
Shendy, and nearly the same distance from the 
Nile; presenting a larger one in the centre, and va¬ 
rious smaller ones scattered about in every direc¬ 
tion. The remains of the principal edifice clearly 
prove to what god it was dedi(;ated. An avenue of 
statues, being rams cou(rhing on pedestals, leads 
into an Of)en portico of ten columns, out of which, 
after passing through a similar gallery, we arrive at 
the pylone. Ad joining this is a colonnade consist¬ 
ing of eight pillars, beyond which there is a hall 
leading into the sanctuary. TJie doors, the columns, 
and the walls, are of hew'ii stone ; the remainder of 
the structure is composed of bricks, with a coating 
upon wdiich traces of painiingwe still visible. The 
gateways and pillars are sculptured in a style of 

* See Wrilin^s In KdwartI IlupjK?! fnmi tlit; Camp near Kurgos. 
2llth Feb. in Eunn»a;i.s('lie Hla4er, Oct. 24, 11)24; qiMitea In 
Heereii. 
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j;reat beauty,exliibitintj ^ods, kings,and queens^, with 
attendants^ saerifieeSj and oblations. The l>uilding is 
of vast size, extending in length from the first pylone 
to the opposite extremity not less than eighty feet. 
There is also something yieeuliar in the portico. 
The duplicate gallery of rams, before entering and 
aftcT passing it, is not eoinmoii elsewhere ; and the 
plan of tilt? whole seems iiidijed to show that archi¬ 
tecture had not yet attained to that piTl'ection which 
it exhibits in the great works of Kgypt.* 

Tlie western temph* is smaller, hut still more 
richly embellished. On the pylones or gateways 
the same scenes are represented as in the jiyramids 
of Assour ; a male warrior on the one side, and a 
female warrior on the other, destroying a number 
of captiv(‘S whom they have bound together by the 
hair. They are king and queen, as they have both 
the (‘inblein of dominion on the head-dress; over 
each is a spread eagle with a globe ; and both are 
magnilicently dressi'd. It is evident, then, as IM. 
Heeren maintains, that these* rc'preseiitations possess 
many peculiarities, aiul are not jiurely Egyptian. 
This remark does not indeed apply to religious rites ; 
for there appears nothing here in the worship of 
Ammon and his kindred gods which is essentially 
diflerent from the usages followed in the Thebaid. 
The real point of distinction applies to the human per¬ 
sonages who are performing the duti(?s of piety. The 
qu(‘ens appear with the kings, and not merely as pre¬ 
senting offerings, but themselves as heroines and con¬ 
querors,—a circumstance which has not yet been dis¬ 
covered in any of the sculptures of Egypt or Nubia. 


Hibturical Researches, vol. i. p. 399. 
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They must then^fore^ it is presumed, rehite to llie 
rulers, male and leniale, of Meroe, and liave been 
intended to eoinmemorate their deeds. Speaking 
of this very kingdom, Strabo rtMuarks tlial, among 
the litliiopiaiis, “ the women are also armed and 
we know from other sources, that ladi(‘s mounted 
the throne with the same authority as the other sex. 
Herodotus mentions A'itoeris among the ancient 
(luoens of Kthiopia who goverin d Kgypt; and in a 
carving already mentioned, re[)resenling tin? conquest 
of ilu‘ former <*oiiiitry by Sesostris, then* is a female 
monarch with her sons who appi*ars l)efore him as a 
i'aptive. A long succession of '(iin'ens under the 
lith* of (^andaee must huve n'igned here; and even 
wdieii at lengtli the* seal of the empire was removed 
from iMei oe to Napata, near G(‘bel el lierkal, a sove¬ 
reign of the same nami* exercised the supreme power. 
It is therefore quite agn'eo.ble to tin* usagt* of the 
Ethiojiians to st‘e a ijlieen in a w^arlike habit near 
her consort, though it must be admitted to be|Ji*cu- 
liar to that celebrated ps ople. 

Tlu* perfection to which sculpture liad l>een brought 
at Naga is very striking, there being nothing in 
the Egyptian statues su])erior to it, while in bold¬ 
ness of outline it seems cA cn to surpass the finest 
specimens of the latter. Tiujs(* colossal figures, says 
Cailliaiid, wdiich are ten in number, are n*niarkable 
for the richness of thi'ir drajiery and the character of 
the drawing ; their feet and arms ari; stouter than 
those of Egypt, yet they are in * 110 ; same .style. A 
similar excellence in the ndiefs at Kurgos is extolled 
by Iliippel. Are w'c to suppose, Jisks M. lleeren, 
that Ethiopian artists became thus accomjdished 
Or do these monuments rather ladong to that bril- 
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liant period of the empire of Meroe,—tlie eighth 
century before our eraj—when the dynasty of Tir- 
hako and Sabaco ruled over Upper Egypt^ and to 
whom it would he (;asy to send artists from below 
tlic ("ataraets, to adorn their metropolis and perpetu¬ 
ate their fame ? 

The third station,, calledMessoura, is equally inter¬ 
esting. Cailliaud, to whom we are indebted both for 
a description and a drawing, relates, that in an exten¬ 
sive valley in the desert, eight hours' journey from 
Shendy towards the south-east, and six leagues from 
the Nile, are v<Ty considt;rable ruins. Thej^ consist 
of eight small temples, all connected by corridors 
and terra(;es. It is an immense edifice, formed by 
the junction of a number of chambers, courts, and 
temples, and is surrounded by a double enclosure. 
From the main structure in the centre the passage 
to the others is through galleries, or along terraces, 
varying from three hundred to one hundred and 
eighiy-five feet in length. Each temple has its par¬ 
ticular chambers; and all the buildings are placed 
in an exact order, consisting, as has been noticed, of 
eight temples or sanctuaries, forty-one chambers, 
twenty-four courts, three galleri(,*s, and fourteen 
staircases or flights of steps. These remains cover 
a plat of ground two thousand five hundred feet, or 
about half an English mile in circumference. 

Eut in this immensity of ruins every thing is 
on a smaller scab?,—tlie monuments as well as the 
materials employed» The largest temple is only 

flfty-one feet longupon the })illars are figures in 
the Egyptian style; others in the same portico are 
fluted like the Grecian; on the basis of one I thought 
I discovered the traces of a zodiac. Time and the 
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elements, which have destroyed the ancient Saba, 
seem to have been willing to spare to us the observ¬ 
atory of Meroe; but until the rubbish be cleared 
away a complete plan of it cannot be expected. It 
excites our wond(;r to find so few hieroglyphics in 
all these ruins: th(‘ six pillars which form the por¬ 
tico of the central temple alone present a few ex¬ 
amples, for all the other walls are without sculpture. 
Six hundred paces from the ruins are the remains 
of two other small temples, as also the outlines of a 
considerable tank surrounded by little hills, which 
must have protected it from tlu; sand. But here 
there are not any traces of a city, no heaps of rub¬ 
bish, no tombs. If JVIeroe had stood in this place, 
the pyramids would not have been built at the dis¬ 
tance of two days* journey from it. 1 believe? that a 
seminary o^" learning was established on this spot; 
the form of the building and the archit(‘ctlire seem 
to provt' it; but the city its(df was in the neigh¬ 
bour] mod of the sepulchres where the pyramids are 
still found.* 

The same author informs us, that at the distance 
of a hundred yards in a south-easterly direction from 
the great enclosiin* are some other ruins ; among 
which arc the relics of a small b'mple, resting on six 
columns, with a regular galtiway. The interior is 
rather more than thirty-six feet in length. The pil¬ 
lars are covered with sculptured figures, including 
some of mounted (dejihants led by their guides,—a 


• rtiiiliunl mieu\ la des differons corps dt* Lati- 

mens en ruim* quo j’avais sous h;s V(mi\, je doiuoiiral convaincii quo 
oe lieu lut jadis coiisacio a I’ensoifrneniont,—un college eufin.— Cml- 
liaudj vol. iii. p. 1*12. The trauslation given in Ilcereu’s work is 
tiXtreinely faulty and erroneous. See voL i. p. 400_404. 
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species of j)ictiire wliicli is never seen in E^ypt. 
The nature of these re[)rescnlationSj tlie form of tJie 
materials, amt tlie very decayed <‘ondition of tJie 
whole buildinjv, induced the traveller to conclude 
tjiat this little monum(‘nt is much more ancient 
than the larger ediiices to which our attention lias 
just hi'cn drawn. 

The details now given derive some intm'C'st from 
the conclusion which ITeeren has founded upon tlunn 
in regard to om? point in tin* ancient ri'Iigious esta- 
hlishrnent of Ethiopia tie thinks that the con¬ 
structions at Messoura were the ‘^Orach^ of Jupiter 
Ammon.’* A mere glance at the ground plan,'’ 
says he, “leads to this id<;a. ft is only thus that 
the singularity of the foundation can h<‘ accounted 
for; that lahyrinth of passages and courts which 
must he wandered through before arriving at the 
entirely secret temple in the midst. Scarcely could 
there be a better introduction contriv(‘d for reaching 
the sanctuary.”* 

For the suj)port of this opinion he relies chielly 
on the authority of Diodorus, who relates that the 
temple of Jupiter did not stand in the city of iUc- 
roe hut at some distam^e from it in the wilderness. 
When, again, tin? ruler of that kingdom resolvi'd to 
free himself from the dominion of the priests, he 
went, says the same historian, with a company of 
soldiers to the retired or sequestered .spot w'here the 
sanctuary with the golden temple stood, and tak¬ 
ing the inmates by surprise, he put them all to death. 
Nor is the smallness of the cdilice any objection to 
this view of the subject; for the same remark might 


* Histaiical Uesearelios, vol. i. \). 40H. 
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be api^lied to the Ammonium in tlie Libyan dcscTt. 
This was probably intended merely for the preserva- 
li(Hi of the saered ship, whieh is iinderstoocl to have 
been plae(‘d betwt'en the pillars of tlie holy shrine. 
Its situation, too, in the waste, also follows the vx- 
amjde now addiieed, and will appear still less extra¬ 
ordinary, wlieii we relleet that it was eonstriieted on 
one of ih(‘ j^reat trad inroutes between the Medi¬ 
terranean and the Red Si'a. “^Thus we stand," 
says lie, “ on that rimiarkablc spot whieh anthjuily 
regarded as the erad le of the arts and seieJie(‘s; where 
hieroglyphic writing was diseoven'd ; where tem[)les 
and ])yraniids had already sprung up, while as yet 
Kgy])t r(*mained entirely ignorant of their exist¬ 
ence*."'^" 

It does not htdong to us to weigh the probability 
which aitaches to the; opinion now stated. No one 
will quesfion its ingeaiuity, or deny that tin* authori¬ 
ties quoted from ancient writers are suitably ap[ 4 lied. 
15ut, at the same time, we must not forget the re¬ 
marks made in regard to the institution at Messoura 
by lAl. t'ailliaud, who informs his readers that the 
tradition of the country is that the name of tlie 
j>Iace is (haived from the old fakirs who once ijihabil- 
ed those vast edifices. The figure of the ele])hants, 
too, caparisoned and mounted, rather strengthens 
the belief that the school of the desert, if it really 
was a plaee of education, was connected in its origin 
or tenets with the learning of the remot(T iCast. 
There is, howev(*r, no irreconciTable discrepancy bts 
tweeii the two conclusions now examined; for no¬ 
thing was more common than to have a seminary of 


A 


Ilistoiii’al Ilesuiirclies, vul. i. p. 4(Ki, 
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priests established near the temples of the gods^ and 
to combine thereby in the mind of the student the 
practical parts of divine worship with the abstract 
tenets of the faith into which he was initiated. 

Cailliaud was assured by <*ertaiii Arabs, as well 
as by his own guides, that on the road from Naga, 
or Gibel-Ardan as it is sometimes called, there arc 
several j)hices distinguished for magnificent ruins 
covered with sculptures. The first station, they add¬ 
ed, was at the distance of two days' journey, which 
corresponds perfectly to JMandeyr, the ancient capi¬ 
tal of the Arabian shepherds. A day and a half 
farther on, at a village called Kely, according to the 
same authorities, there are other remains which oc¬ 
cupy a great extent of surface. From theiice, they 
add, there is a road that in the same space of time 
leads to Abou-Ahraz; and that near it are wells 
liewn out in the rock, which tradition carries back to 
a ve:*y remote ajitiquity. Agreeably to these state¬ 
ments, there <!an be Jio doubt that the line of march 
hereby indicated is the one which passed from the 
Nile, in the latitude of Naga, to Axuni and the port 
01 Adulis. But the ruins at Mandeyr and Kely 
have not yet been inspecti'd by any modern traveller. 

We now possess all the certainty which can be at¬ 
tained from the annals of ancii'iit tinu'S, that the <'ity 
of IMcroe was situated a little northwards of the 
present Shendy; and also that a number of depend¬ 
ent establishments, founded on the basis of religion, 
were scattered over the adjoining desert. 

Before we pass into Abyssinia, we shall quote 
from Diodorus an account of its constitution and 
government. The form of this celebrated state, then, 
waa that which we often find in southern regions. 
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more especially at remote periods: it was a hierarchy, 
where the power was in the hands of a race or caste 
of priests, who chose a king from among their own 
order. The laws of the Kthiopians, says the author 
now named, differ in many respects from those of 
other nations; but in none so much as in the no¬ 
mination of their kings,—wliich is thus managed: 
The pritists select some of the most distinguished of 
their brethren, and upon whomsoever of these the god 
fixes, he is carried in procession, and forthwith ac¬ 
knowledged sovereign by the people; who falling 
down adore him as a divinity, because he is placed 
over the government by the choice of Jupiter Am¬ 
mon. The pcTsoii thus appointed immediately en¬ 
joys all the prerogatives which are conceded to him 
by the laws, and is supplied with rules for the di¬ 
rection of his conduct; but he can neither reward 
nor punish any one beyond what the usages of an¬ 
cestry and the royal statutes allow. It is a cmitoin 
among them to inflict upon no subject the sentence 
of death, even though he should he legally found 
deserving of that punishmtmt; but they send to the 
malefactor one of the servants of justice, who bears 
the symbol of mortality. When the criminal sees 
this he goes immediately to his house and deprives 
himself of life. The Greek custom of escaping 
punishment by fleeing into another country is not 
tliere permitted. It is said that the inotln^r of one 
who would have attempted fligh^ strangled him with 
her own girdle, in order to save her family from the 
greater disgrace of having one of its members de¬ 
nounced as a fugitive. But the most remarkable of 
all their institutions is that which relates to the 
death of their king. The priests at Meroe, who 
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attend to the service of tlie gods and liold the highest 
rank, send a messenger to him with an order to die. 
They make known to his tnajesty, tliat Heaven re¬ 
quires lliis sacrifice at Iiis hands, and that mortals 
should not oppose its decrees ; ajid perhaps add such 
reasons as could not he controverted hy wt'ak un¬ 
derstandings prejmiiced hy an anciejit custom.* 

We liave already alluded to the catastrophe hy 
which this mode of administration was hrought to a 
close. In the reign of t!ie sc'cond (Grecian king who 
sat on the throne of Egypt, Avheu the light of ]>hilo- 
sophy had already jxnetrah'd into Ethiopia, the 
sovereign of IMeroe, 'whose name was Ergamen(*s, 
resolved to shake off tlu'domination of the sacerdotal 
caste. At the head of an armed hand lu* proceed¬ 
ed to their jirincipal t(Mnple, and sulijirted the whole 
hody to a gene ral iiiassacn; ; hy which h(dd mea¬ 
sure, subjoins the historian, he rendered himself a 
inonarch in rc'alitv as well as in title.t 

•r 

lit 'oren very judiciously observes, that in a state 
wliost' governnuMit so w idely diflered from any thing 
to which w’e have ht^'n accustomed, it is reasonahh* 
to suppose that a similar jif'culiarily w'onid apply to 
the people, who could hardly hear any similitudt* 
to the civilized nations of modern Europt*. jMerot% 
he thinks, rather resimihhul in appearance the larger 
states of intt'i’ior Afrie^x at tln‘ present day; a 
iiumher of small nations of tlu* nmst ojiposilt) habits 
and manners, stmn* with and somt' without set¬ 
tled abodes, eonslitutiiig what is called an empire, 
although the general politieal liaiid whieh holds 
them together is loose, and oftini scarcely porcepti- 

livid. 


Dioct. ni!)liol1ii‘i. ITkIoi. Ill), iii. t.. ii. 
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ble. In Ethiopia this hand was of a twofold na- 
tiircj first, religion or a certain worship resting up¬ 
on oracles, and secondly, comniorcc,—unqviestion- 
ahly the strongest chains by which barbarians could 
lie bound ; for the one gratified the superstitious, 
and the other the covetous and sensual. Eratos¬ 
thenes relates, that in his time the island comprised 
a variety of people; of whom some followed agri- 
<*ulturej others a nomadic or pastoral lifi‘, and a 
third class the more active pursuits of h untiiig. All 
chose what se(‘m<;d best adapted to the particular 
district in which they lived.* 

As the line of road through the desert which con¬ 
nects Atbara with Abyssinia lias not been trodden 
in modern times by native of Europt‘, we can¬ 
not trace the architectural features of the two coun¬ 
tries to any distinct point of resemhlaiice. ''i'he 
habits, too, of tin* peojde between lh«‘ Nile and the 
lied 8ea, who, living almost constantly *^n^ the 
field either as soldiers or as herdsmen, sluiiiiied the 
aeeonimodation of large towns, afibrd<*d little en- 
eouragi'inent to the arts of sculpture and design. 
It is not, accordingly, until we approach the shores 

* IILsti)ric:il llt'scaiclii's, \«1. i. p. 41J<. Stralm, p. 1177 -^1114. 
Till! aiMHint ^•ivlMl liv I’liny of tlif piMiiiisiilar trari of Mrroi* i‘iu- 
iiispiinds rcHKiilvably uiili tli<> iiulKalioiis wJiidi still J'oiiiain oi its 
ancient greatness. “• Tpsiini ()p{)i(liini Meroi'ii iili inlioitu insiihe 
(i. a. a loco ul)i conflunnt Niliis el Astalioras) aliesse I.X.X inillia 
^las'-'iiiiin. Jii\ta(|iii! uImiii iiisiilaiii 'Padii de\tro siilieiiatiliiis alvoo 
ipue portuni faceiet. ^Kdificia oppidi ]>aiie.i Uegiiare lieiiiinani 
Oandacf'ii, quod nonien iiudtis j.uii aniiis ad M*giiias tran^iiit. Delu- 
briirn llainnionis ct il»i saeriiiii. I'^t loloTrattii saeella.” l.ib. vi. 

For #ome iil>Ie ri'inarks on tlie latitude of Mi*roe', as given by 
Pliny and F.ratosibenes in Sti'abo, wo refer to Dr Vinceiii’s worlt 
on the tanninerfe and N^avigatioii ol the Aueients, \ol. ii. p. }U, &e. 
This lourni'd writer availed hiinsidi of tlic assistaiiee of Uislioji 
Horsley anil Mr Wales, whose scientific dediiciions cunfiriiied the 
statonuMits of tlie (Jreek and Uoman geograpbeih. 
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of the Arabian Gulf that we iind the traces of a 
civilized condition, and begin to discover the tokens 
of that relineinent and command of the mechanical 
powers, which excite our surprise in Nubia and 
Egypt. 

At Axum have been examined the remains of 
ancient works, which, though different from those 
of Dcndera, Thebes, and Mcroc, are sufficiently great 
to have called forth the admiration of the most com¬ 
petent judges; increasing, at the same time, the cu¬ 
riosity of the philosopher and the engineer in regard 
to the resources of artificers who could remove from 
the rock and raise to an upright position obelisks ex- 
ceeding a hundred feet in length. That there was 
a large city on the ground which still displays so 
many interesting ruins, there is reason to conclude 
both from history and tradition, though it has now 
dwindled down to a f(*w insignificant cottages. The 
native Chroniclers carry back its origin to the days 
of the patriarch Abraham, while others are disposed 
to claim for it a still higher antiquity ; but, as we 
have already remarked, it was unknown to Homer 
and Herodotus, and is not commemorated by any 
Grecian author before the time of Strabo. Nor is 
there the slightest cause to doubt that, whatever 
may have been the date of its foundation, it was 
greatly embellished by the successors of Alexander, 
who appt^ar to have carried their arms southward 
along cither shore of the Red Sea, and even to have 
established a tempoiury throne at Axum. 

When Poncet was in Abyssinia this metropolis 
was known by the name of Heleni. It has,” says 
he, a fair monastery and a magnificent church. It 
is the fairest and largest I have seen in Ethiopia. 
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ll is dedicated to St Helena, and from that church 
in all likelihood the town has taken its name. In 
the middle of the spacious place before the church, 
are to be seen three pyraniidical and triangular 
spires all filled with hieroglyidiics. Amongst the 
figures of these pyramids I observed upon cacrh face 
a lock, which is very singular, for the Ethiopians 
have no locks, and are even unacquainted with the 
use of them. Although you see no pedestals, yet 
these spires are no less high than the obelisk of the 
palace before St Peter’s at Rome, phwred upon its 
pedestal. It is believed that this was the country 
of the Queen of Saba; several villages depending 
upon this principality bear to this day the name of 
Sabaim. They get marble in the mountains which 
no way yields to that of Europe ; but what is more 
considerable is, that they also find a great deal of 
gold even iti tilling their ground. They brought 
roe privately some pieces which I found to b'^ very 
fine. The religious, or monks, of that church are 
habited in yellow skins, and wear a little cap of the 
same material and colour.”* 

Before Bruce paid his celebrated visit to these 
curiosities, two of the three great obelisks which the 
French physician found standing had falhm. In 
the square, which is imagined to have been the centre 
of the town, there were not fi‘wer than forty in a 
prostrate condition, none of which, however, had 
any hieroglyphics upon them. Each consists of one 
piece of granite; and on the* top of that which is 
still erect, there appeared to be a patera exceedingly 
well carved in the Gretdan style. Below there is 

A Vtwage to Ethiopia made in the 1698,1699, and 

1700, p. 106. 
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the door-bolt and lock whici) Poiicet speaks of, 
carved on the pillar, as if to r(‘present an entrance 
through it to some building behind. The lock and 
bolt are precis('ly those which are used at this day 
in Egypt and Palt;stinc, but were never seen in 
Ethiopia. This travi'ller holds tlie ojuiiion that the 
inonuineiil now dcs(Tibcd, and th<‘ two larger ones 
which are fallen, are tli(‘ wx)rk of Ptoh'iny Kuerge- 
tes, the second of the JVIaccdonian dynasty. There 
is. he assures his readers, a great deal of carving 
upon the face of the obelisk, in a Gothic taste, some¬ 
thing like nietop<‘s, triglyphs, ajid gutta*, rudely dis- 
j)OS(‘d and without order, but, he adds, there are no 
i-haracters or figur(‘s. 

AftcT passing the convent of Abba Pantaleon, 
and the small obelisk situated on the rock above, 

• we proceed south by a road cut in a mountain of 
red marble, having on the left a j>arapet wall above 
live ffi*"! high, solid, and of the same materials. At 
equal distanees t]uT<‘ are hewn in this wall solid 
pedestals, upon the tops of which we see the niarks 
where stood the colossal statues of Sirius, the La- 


trator Anuhis or dog-star. One hundred and thirtv- 
thre(? of these p(‘destHls, witlj the marks of the statues 
I havt* just mentioned, are still in their places; hut 
only two figun?s of the dog remained when I was 
there, inueh mutilated, hut of a taste easily distin¬ 
guished to be Egyptian. These are composed of 
granite; but some of them appear to have he(*n of 
Jiietal. Axum being the ca[>ita1 of Siris or Sire, 
from this we easily see what connexion this (‘apital 
of the [um iiice had with the dog-star, and conse- 
<iuently the absurdity of supposing that the rivcT 
derived its name from a Hebrew word, Mhor. sig- 
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Jlifyilig black. There are likewise pedestals wliere- 
on the figures of the sphinx have lieeii placed. 
Two magnificent lliglits of steps several hundred 
feet long, all of granite, exceedingly well fashioned 
and still in their places, are the only remains of a 
magnific(*nt tcJinple. In the anglt* of this platform, 
where that t(*mplc stood, is the present small church 
of Axuni, in tin; place of a former one destroyed by 
Mohammed Gragne in the reign of King David III.; 
and which was probably the nmiains of a ti'inple 
built by Ptolemy Kuergetcs, if not the work of times 
more reinote.^’^ 

In reference to some of the points now stated, the 
accuracy of Bruce has be(‘n justly called in (|uestion, 
though in a spirit which do(*s little honour to the 
critic and travidler to whom w(‘ owe the correction. 
During Mr Salt’s first visit to Abyssinia, he was 
pleased to cast doubt on many parts of his prede¬ 
cessor’s narrative, and evtm to charge him wnth dpwm- 
right fabrication, in matters of w hich a more minute 
inquiry aft<;rw'ards completely established the truth. 
Of these hasty strictures we shall have occasion to 
produce some examples, when we com*' to revi(‘w 
tlui manners and customs of the inhabitants ; mean¬ 
time we shall proceed to examine? the details in 
which the former writer has manifestly failed in 
exactness of description. 

He tells us, that within the outer gate of the 
church, below the steps, an; three; small square en¬ 
closures all of granite, with small octagon pillars 
in the angles apparently Egyptian; on the top of 
wdiich formerly were small images of the dog-star. 


Travels to discover the Source of the Nile, voh iv. p. 1121. 
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probably of metal. Upon a stone in the middle of 
one of these the king sits and is crowned, and al¬ 
ways has been since the days of paganism ; and be¬ 
low it, where he naturally places his feet, is a large 
oblong slab like a hearth, which is not of granite 
but of freestone;. The inscription, though much de¬ 
faced, may safely be restored. 

nTOAKMAIOT ETEITETOT 
EA^IAEnS 

Poncet has mistaken this last word for Basilius; 
but Ik; did not pretend to be a scholar, and was ig¬ 
norant of the history of this country.”* 

Now it is proved beyond all reasonable scepticism, 
that there is no inscription whatever on the king's 
seat, and that the letters which Mr Bruce has given 
as Greek are in fact Ethiopic characters, and arc 
found on a slab at the distance of thirty yards from 
the Boyal chair. Besides, Poncet makes not the 
slightest allusion to any such carving on the stones 
which compose that relic of antiquity; and it is 
now fully as(;ertained, that the ref(;rcnce to a tablet 
with the word Basilius” on it, is in the work of 
aJiother author who wrote at an earlier period. In 
a word, it must be; acknowledged that the distin¬ 
guished traveller whose statements we are now ex¬ 
amining, could only have written his account of the 
ruins at Axum from an indistinct reminiscence, 
aided by the publications of the Jesuit missionaries; 
and that he has accordingly, in more than a single 
instance, confounded one monument with another. 
Still, it may be suggested, that the errors com- 


Truvcls, vol. iv. p. 323. Second edition. 
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mi tied by him are not of so atrocious a nature as 
to justify the severe remarks of Mr Salt, who, al¬ 
luding to his description of the standing obelisk, 
not only undervalues his acquirements as an artist, 
but also impeaches his truth and honour as a man. 

I am now perfectly satisfied,” says he, that all 
Bruexi’s pretended knowledge of drawing is not to 
be depended upon; the pro'serit instance affording a 
striking example both of his want of veracity and of 
his uncommon assurance, in giving, with a view to 
correct others, as a geometrical elevation, so very fals(‘ 
a sketch of this monument.’' This intense vitupera¬ 
tion, too, is the more misapplied, inasmuch as, in 
regard to tin* very same obelisk, Mr Salt found it 
necessary, when he examined it five years after¬ 
wards, to make two verv material alterations; and 
hence there is an essential discrepancy between his 
report of it in Lord Valentia’s Travels, and that 
contained in his own volume, the Travels in Abys¬ 
sinia. In the former he assigns to it a height of 
eighty feet, whereas in the latter it is reduced to 
sixty; and while, in the beautiful plate with which 
he adorned his lordship’s book, he represents the 
patera on the top as terminating in rather a sharp 
point, he admits in his own pages that it ought to 
have been round.” Two such blunders by so com¬ 
plete a master of the pencil were hardly to be ex¬ 
pected, and more especially in one who was so ready 
to condemn the pretended knovCledge of drawing” 
in others! To Bruce, on thft other hand, he will 
not allow the benefit of that very modified candour 
which regards a mistake in numbers and position 
as involuntary, or the mere effect of an imperfect 
recollection. He asserts, on the contrary, “ It ap- 
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pears to me, that nothing but flic fallacious pre¬ 
sumption tliat no one, after the difficulties he had 
described with so much exaggeration, would dare 
to follow his steps, could have induced him to ven¬ 
ture on such unsupported assertions, which the very 
next European who sliould travel that way would 
so certainly refute.”^ 

But it must not be concealed that Bruce was 
more unfortunate in his omissions than his mis¬ 
statements ; for h«* l(‘ft Axum without seeing a 
inonuiU(‘nt to which former travellers had in fact 
alluded, and which is now n'gardt'd as the most 
valuable relic in that ancient capital. About half 
a mile from tlie church, though som(‘what concealed 
hy rising ground, is an upright slab tdght feet in 
length, three and a half broad, and one foot in 
thickness, which contains an inscription in the Greek 
language illustrative of the ancient history of the 
country. The characters, which are fairly and deep¬ 
ly cut, arc neaily two inches long. For the pre¬ 
servation of the engraving in so perf(?ct a state it is 
greatly indebtt'd to a fortunate inclination towards 
the north, which the nature of the ground has given 
to the stone, by which that side of it is entirely 
sheltered from the rain. The translation in Mr 
Salt’s work is as follows:— 

«(W. ) Aoizaiuis, Kinj;’ of tlio Axomilt-s and 

of tlic Honioritos, and oi* Raeidaii, and of the Ethi- 

njiians, and of tin* Sabeans, ami of Zcyla, 

and of Tiamo, and tin* Boja, and of the Ta- 

(inie. King' of Kings, .-.on of {^od, 

tne imincible iMars—having rebelled 

on an ocfasitm the nation of the Boja, 

We sent our brothers 
Saia/aiia and Adeplios 

• Valcntia’s Tiavcls, vol. iii. p. 98. 
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to make war iipou ilicni; and upon 

their surrender (our brothers), after subduing' them, 

brought them to us with their fuiiiiiies; 

of their oxen 112, and of their sheep 

7424, and llieir beasts bearing burthens ; 

nourisliing them vviUi the llesh of o\eii, and giving them a 

supply of oread, atirl atfording tliem to drink 

beer (sowa) and wine (iiiam'J, and water in abundance. 

Who (the pristniers) were in iiiiinber six chiefs, 

with tlieir multitude in number *** 

making them bread every day of wlieat- 

eii cakes *2* and gning them wine ftrr a month 

until the linu' that they brought the whole body to ns; 

wliom therefore sttpirlying with all things 

lit, and elolhiitg, we eompelled them to diangc their 

ahode, and seirt therri to a e(*rlain place ol our 

country callerl iVl-a, rttrd wc oi'dercd them 

again to he srtjjphed with htcad, 1‘urnisliing 
to these siv chiefs oxen d*. 

In grateful acknowledgment to him who begat me, 
tire mx'incihlc iMars, 

1 have dedrcateil to him a goldrui statue, aiul one 
of silvei, aiifl tliiee of brass, for gooil.” 


This inscription, tfiken by itself, is of no great 
value, for it merely records the result of a suecess- 
fiil attack upon a barbarous tribe; but it possesses 
no small importaiice wheti applied to the illustra¬ 
tion of a dark period in Ethiopian history, as well 
as to determine the precise date at which the mo¬ 
nument itself was ert'cted. Aiztina, as was formerly 
observed, was king of Abyssinia, or rather of the 
Axumites, in the reign of the Eoman emperor Con¬ 
stantins ; and there is still extant, in the works of 
Athanasius, a letter from that popular ruler to the 
African primie, at the time he was reigning con¬ 
jointly with his brother Saizana, wJiose name is 
also mentioned on the slab. From comparing the 
date of the imperial communication witli the cir¬ 
cumstances *to whi(;h it is known to have had a re¬ 
ference,—the disgrace of Frumentius and the or- * 
tliodox clergy,—it is concluded that tlie inscription 
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must have been engraved about the year 330 of the 
Christian epoch.* 

Mr Salt remarks^ that all the information which 
could be procured concerning the singular remains at 
Axum was obtained from the priests, who, on the 
authority of their sacred books, related, that their 
ancient monumtmts and obelisks, originally fifty-five 
in number, of which four were as large as the one 
now standing, WTre erected by Ethiopus, the father 
of Abyssinia, ai)Out one thousand five hundred and 
forty years ago. They add, that the great reservoir, 
from which ev(‘ry house in the' town was formerly 
supplied with water, was constructed during the 
reign of King Isaac by the Abuna Samuel, who 
died at Axum three hundred and ninety-two years 
ago, and was buried under the daroo-tree, which 
still remains near the church. Th(\y moreovt?r sub¬ 
join the interesting fact, that in the year 1070 a 

female named Jadit (or Judith), who had great au- 

— ^ —-- -- - 

• Valentin’s Tiavels, vtil. iii. p. ItMi. Considprinc; that monu¬ 
ment has stood one thoiihand five tuindrcd years, the ciri'umstaiK'e 
of its being found in so very jK'rfi*«-t a state is somewhat remark¬ 
able ; and it strongly proves the want of leseaiTh among the Fa- 
theis who visited tins country in the fifteenth century, as the fol¬ 
lowing account given of it liy Tellez will snfticientlj' yirove. “ Non 
procul abhinr crectiim est sumiiii, ti ibus cubitis hitiiiii, insculptnm 
literis partim Gnecis partim Latinis, sed teiuporis injuria fere ox- 
esis. Hoc indicium est, omnes istas stnicliiias esse artificum Eu- 
ropseorum atemporibus .Tustini I't aliorum Imperatorum Oriontaliuni, 
qui (teste J^rocopio) maguain r.um regibiis Kthiupiae umicitiani cu- 
lueriint. Quamvis tune temporis mixturu fiierit lingiiaruiii Grajcm 
et Eatinse, lyiiia milites uiiius et alterius idiuraatis in iisdein caatris 
niilitabant—Vermn imaginari inibi non pos.siim inixtani scripturam 
in illis saxis reperiri, inulto minus rutionem Istius rei valere piito. 
Oculatiores inspectores (dut nimium fallor) aliqnand<» rejMMient 
scrintui'ani mere Graecam, atque in ea literas A. B. E. T. 1. K. M. 
N. O. P. T. X. quas Latini cum-tJ-rsBcis communes babent, quam¬ 
vis non in omnibus nerpialis sint pronuntiatioiiis.’* 

Hence it is manifest that, when tliis learned Fatlier travelled in 
Abyssinia, not only were the contents of the AMiin-inscription un¬ 
known, but it was still doubtful in what language it was expressed. 
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thority, came from Amhara, and, excited by a su¬ 
perstitious motive, destroyed as far as she was able 
these remains of ancient art; tlirew down the obe¬ 
lisks, broke the altars, and laid the whole place in 
ruins; an account by no means improbable, as it is 
admitted that there is every appearance of many of 
the largest altars having been shattered by great 
force, and removed from their place.* 

The great obelisk has been universally admired 
even from the days of the Portuguese mission, when 
the knowledge of it was first (‘onveyed to modem 
Europe. The more minutely it was examined by 
Mr Salt, who could compare it with others of Egyp¬ 
tian, Grecian, and Roman origin, the more deeply 
was he struck with the consummate skill and inge¬ 
nuity displayed in its formationand he thought 
himself justified in pronouncing it the most perfect 
monument of its kind.t 

Most of our readers are aware that there ^as a 
similar inscription at Adulis, an amdont town near 
the Bay of Masuah, which was copied by Cosmas 
Indicopleiistes, who, as has been already mentioned, 
visited that coast in the sixth cimtury. The work into 
which this record has been transcribed is entitled 

Topographia (Christiana,” and was intended by 
its author to prove that the earth is a plane, in op¬ 
position to the philosophical notion of its being a 
sphere, which he conceived to be an heretical opinion 
and contrary to divine revelation. He had himself 
travelled much, and in the paFts he visittid he still 
found they were all on the same level or flat surface 
with Greece, his native land. His deductions from 

• Valentia’s Travels, vol. iii. p. 9C. 

*f* Travels in Abyssinia, p. 405. 
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this hypothesis are rather extraordinary ; but the 
facts he relates^ and tiie countries he d<*scribesj are 
given with all tlie characters of truth that simplicity 
can afford. 

AduliS;, says hCj is a city of Ethiopia, and the 
port of coniiiiunication with Axiomis and the whole 
nation, of which that city is tlie capital; in this port 
Ave carry on our trade from Alexandria and the 
Elanitic Gulf; the town itself is about two miles 
from the shorCj and as you enter it on the west(‘rn 
side by the road that leads from Axiomis, there 
is still remaining a chair or throne whicli appcTtain- 
ed to one of the Ptoleinys^ who had subjected this 
country to his authority. This chair is of beauti¬ 
ful white marble ; not so Avhite indeed as the Pro- 
connesian, l)iit such as we employ for marble tables ; 
it stands on a quadrangular base, and rests at the 
four corners on ftjur slciidtT and (degant pillars, with 
a fifth in tlu' centre, which is channeled in a spiral 
form. On these pillars the S(‘at is supported, as wtII 
as'the back of the throne, and the two sides on the 
right and left. The whole chair, with its base, the 
live pillars, the seat, the back, and the tw'^o sides, is 
of one entire piece carved into this form ; in height 
about two cubits and a half, and in shape like a pa¬ 
triarch's chair." 

At the back of it is a tablet of basanite or Egyp¬ 
tian granite three cubits in height; it is now indeed 
fallen down, and the low er part of it broken and 
destroyed; but the whole slab, as well as the chair 
itself^ is filled with Gr(;ek characters. Now it 
so happened when I was in this part of the coun¬ 
try about five and tw^enty years ago, in the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of J ustiii the Roman emperor, that 
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Elosbaaii the hing of the AxiomiteSj when he was 
preparing for an expedition against the Ilonierites 
on tlie other side of tlie lied Sea, wrote to tlie go¬ 
vernor of Adulis, directing liini to take a copy of the 
inscription which was both on tlie chair of Ptolemy 
and on the tablet, and to send it to him. The go- 
v(‘rnor, whose name was Asbas, applied to me, and 
to a TiKTchant of the name of Menas, to copy the in¬ 
scription. M(‘nas was a (Ireek of my accpiaintance, 
wlio aft(‘rwards bccann* a monk atRaithu, and died 
there not long ago. W(‘ undertook the business to- 
gt ?ther, and liaving cinnpleted it, dtdivered one copy 
to the governor and ki'pt aiiotlier for ourselves. It 
is from tliis copy that I now^ state the parli(!idars of 
th(‘, inscription, and I ought to add, that in putting 
them togdher ajid drawing my own conclusions 
from tln in, I ha\e found them ^<Ty useful for form- 
ing a judgmc'ut of the country, the inijabitants, and 
the distances of the respective places. 1 ougl^t to 
mention, that wo found the* figures of Hercules and 
Mercury among the carvings at the back of the seat.” 

Cosmas supplies his readers with a drawing, which 
was copied from his manuscript by Montfaucon, and 
is given by Dr Vincent in the second volume of his 
work on the Commerce and Navigation of the An¬ 
cients. The inscription on the tahhi or slab, found 
lying biiiind the chair, is as follows :— 

Ptolemy the Groat, king, son of Ptolemy, king, 
and Arsinoe, queen, gods, brother and sister ; grand¬ 
son of the two sovereigns, Ptolemy, king, and Bere¬ 
nice, queen, gods-pres(‘rve];s; desceiid(;d on the fa¬ 
ther’s side from IIercuh*s son of .Jupiter, receiving 
from his father the kingdom of Egypt, Africa, Sy¬ 
ria, Pheiiicia, Cyprus, Lycia, Curia, and the Cy- 
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clades, invaded Asia with his land and sea forces, 
and with elephants from the country of the Troglo¬ 
dytes and Ethioj)ians. This body of elephants was 
first collected out of these countries by his father 
and himself, and brought into Egypt and tamed 
for the service of war. With these forces Ptolemy, 
advancing into Asia, reduced all the country on this 
side the Euphrates, as well as Cilicia, the Hellespont, 
Thrace, and all the armies in those provinces. In 
this expedition, having captured also many Indian 
elephants, and subjected all the princes to his obe¬ 
dience, he crossed the Euphrates, entered JMesopo- 
tamia, Babylonia, Susiana, Persis, Media, and the 
whole country as far as Bactria, and brought it all 
under his dominion. In Persis and Susiana he col¬ 
lected all the spoils of the temples which had been 
carried out of Egypt by Cambyses and the Persians, 
and carried them back again to that country, with 
all Uie treasures he had accumulated in his conquests 
and all the forces which had attended him on the 
expedition; all these he embarked upon the ca¬ 
nals.” 

This, says Cosmas, was the inscription on the 
tablet, “so far as we could read it; and it was 
nearly the whole, for only a small part was broken 
off. After that we copied what was written on the 
chair, which was connected with the inscription al¬ 
ready given, and ran thus 

Our limits will not permit us to insert this comme- 
nioration of a series of conquests over the barbarian 
tribes of Eastern Africa and Arabia, from the bor¬ 
ders of Egypt to the shores of the Indian Ocean. 
There is no doubt, however, that the monarch car¬ 
ried his arms into the hilly parts of Abyssinia, and 
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perhaps into Sennaar and Kordofan. “ I reduced/* 
says he, Ava, and Tiamo or Tziamo, Gambcla and 
the country around it, Zingahene, Tiaraa, and the 
Agathai, Kalaa, and Semene, among mountains dif¬ 
ficult of access and covered with snow. In all this 
region there is hail and frost, and snow so deep that 
the troops sunk up to their knees. I passed the Nile 
to attack these nations, and subdued them.** In 
conclusion his majesty says, “ Thus having reduced 
the whole world to peace under ray own authority, 
I came down to Adulis, and sacrificed to Jupiter, to 
Mars, and to Neptune, imploring his prote(?tion for 
all that navigate these seas. Here also I reunited 
all my forc(*s (which had been employed on both 
sides of the Red 8(‘a), and sitting on this throne, in 
this place, 1 consecrated it to Mars in the twenty- 
seventh year of niy reign.*’^ 

In the learned work of Dr Vincent the reader will 
find much amusing commentary on these inscrip¬ 
tions, and an account of all the places in Asia and 
Africa mejitioned by the boastful conqueror. Mr 
Salt thinks that the two records, on the chair and 
on the tablet, apply to different sovereigns at an 
earlier and a later period,—considering the first as 
a record of the victories of Ptolemy in Asia, and the 
second as a memorial of the exploits of an Abyssi¬ 
nian king. For the reasons on which these several 
opinions are supported, we refer to his learned dis¬ 
sertation inserted in the third volume of Lord Va- 
lentia*s Travels.t 


• Set! Vincent’s Pcrinlus of the Krythraan Sea, in his second 
volume, p. riilO—542. Alontfaucon’s Nova Collectio Patniin, 2 vols. 
fi>l. Paris, 17W(i. Lord Valentia’s Travels, voL iu. r>. 102. 

■f Seep. 195. 
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We refrain from any farther details respecting 
the architectural monuments of ancient Ethiopia; 
but we cannot conclude this (chapter without adding 
a few reflections on that inagiiific(*nce and i)Ower 
of which they are now the only remaining tokens. 
While we find all our efforts fruitless in attempting 
to trace the rise of those politi(;al institutions, which 
conferred upon Egypt a glory at once so early and 
so permaiicjit, we are rcwarrled with aji unexpected 
success in marking the vestiges of religious architec¬ 
ture as we follow its progr(‘ss mor(‘ than four hun¬ 
dred leagues along the valh'y of the Nile. We de¬ 
tect the workings of the same mighty spirit, from the 
rock-cut temples of Nubia to those masterpieces of 
human skill and ])erseverance, the temples of Thebes 
and the pyramids of Djizeh. 

The structures of Luxor and Karnac excite an 
astonishment that increases in proportion to the care 
with which they are examined. The hypostyle hall 
at the latter place, for example, is represented as the 
most stupendous and sublime of all the remains of 
Egyptian palaces or temples. Every thing con¬ 
nected with it is colossal ; its area is nearly 56,0()() 
square feet, and its roof is supported by a hundred 
and thirty-four pillars, some of which arc little 
short of eleven feet in diameter. Each <!olumn of 
the two central row^s, which are somewiiat taller 
than the others, measures sixty-five feet in height 
and thirty-three feet in circumference. The whole 
from top to bottom is ornamented with scul])ture 
relating tp religious aflViirjg. Tin? procession of the 
Iwat, 0 ^ holy ark, is often repeated on the walls. 
So greats however, is the number of thest‘ carvings 
that ifo one has hetm able to count them, much less 
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to copy them. No descyription, says an eyewitnessj 
can adequately express the Mlisations inspired by 
this astonishing sights in which the magnificence 
and might of the aUQient rulers of I^gypt are made 
pcrceptil)le to the eye. Of what deeds^ of what 
events^ now lost to the history of the world ; of what 
scenes have these columns been the witnesses ! Can 
it be doubted that this was the spot where those 
rulers of the world, of the nations in the East an<l 
in the West, exhibited themselves in their glory and 
power, and in which they concentrated the fruits 
of their victories, tlie spoil or tribute of many van¬ 
quished kingdoms? Well might ChampoHioii ex¬ 
claim that tl)e imagination, which in Kunqie rises 
far above oiir porticos, sinks abashed at tlie fool of 
the on<' hundred and forty columns of the hypostyle 
hall of Karnac 

The great temple of Karnac too, whieJj is one 
of the best preserved nnniumcnts in this paijj,! of 
Egypt, <!ombint‘s magnitude with splendour in a 
very high degree; bi;iug surrounded with colon¬ 
nades, gigantic figures, and stately porticos. It is 
without douht one of the most ancient structures in 
the country, and yet it offers a confirmation of the 
opinion to which, in the mind of certain travellers, 
the examination of the palace gave rise; munely, 
that both were partly built of the materials of more 


* HiH'ron, \ ')1. i. p. 248. “ But we Khull forin a more exart idea 
ol' this euormouh work, by comparing it vAth some standard 4)1' wliich 
we can jiulge. Tlie church 4>t St Alartin’s in the Fields, one of the 
liiu‘st and hiri^st of lundern reli^ous edifices in London, is 
ieet lon^ and HI wide, minuiured along the outside basement, not 
including the steps and portico. This wih give an area oi' nearly 
i 1,150 stmare feet; which is not so much as one-fifth jjart of the 
great hail of Karnac.”— British Museum^ p, 89. 


Q 
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ancient edifices, ornamented with the same hiero¬ 
glyphics, the same colours, and the same highly- 
finished sculptures. To what profound contempla¬ 
tions on the antiquity of the arts, and on the pro¬ 
gress of civilisation so closely connected with their 
culture, do these ohservations lead 

In describing the ruins which still remain on 
various points of the Nile, we Jiave had frequent 
occasion to mention the sacred sliip or boat sculp¬ 
tured on llie walls. Sesostris is said to have derdi- 
cated one of cedar-wood to Ammon, the god of 
Thebes j it was 420 feet long, gilded all over on 
the outside and covered with silver within. The 
use of this (.'inbleiii was supposed to derjote the fo- 
r<?ign (‘xtraction of their priestliood and religious 
rites, and to draw the attention of the worshij)pers 
to soiiK* distant land whence their ceremonies were 
originally derix ed. “ Once a-y(;ar,” as we are in- 
fornu'd by Diodorus Siculus, “ the sanctuary or 
shrine of Zeus is taken across th(‘ river to the Li¬ 
byan side, and after a few days it is brought back, 
s if the deity were returning from Ethiopia.” 
This procession, too, is represented in one* of the re¬ 
liefs on the temple of Karnac; the sacred ship of 
Ammon being on the Nile with its whole equip¬ 
ment, Jind towed along by another boat. This must 
tln refore, says Ileercn, hax c? b(“en one of the most 
celebrated IV'stivals, sinc(‘, according to the ijiterpre- 
tation of antiquity, Homer alludes to it when he 
speaks of Jupiter’s visit to the Ethiopians and his 
twelve days' abst'iice. That such attendance, paid 
by the ginls of a colony to those of the parent stale, 


* tlueriMi, vol. i. 252. 
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were coimnon,, and considered as proofs of national re¬ 
lationship^ is well Icnown from numerous instances in 
the ancient world. The forms only were different; 
in one ease this aflinity might be commemorated by 
such a procession as we have described, in another 
hy sending a sticred embassy. When Alexander 
took Tyre, he found there a religious mission from 
Carthage, the most important of its colonies.* 

The same principle applies to all the nations of 
the Kastern World ; foracoinmon religion was one 
of the strongest ti(‘s amongst m(‘n in anci(*nt times, 
and tended more, perliaps, than any thing else to 
perpetuate among tln'in thos(‘ friendly fetdings which 
had their origin in a kindred blood. The priniitivt' 
seat of their faitli was still held as th(‘ metropolis of 
all the Iribes and p(‘ 0 ])l(‘ wlio sprang from th(‘ same 
root. Thus we lind, that at the stated season devout 
men of Jewish extraction went from (‘very nation 
under In'aven to worsliip at Jerusalem, tlie holy city 
of their fathers ; a practice well illustrated by the 
jouriu'y of the Ethiopian treasurer, who, in order 
to fulfil a pious duty, passed tin? frightful deserts 
whieli iiiterv(*ned ladvveen the country of CJandac(* 
and the capital of Palestine. 

Aided hy this principle wt^ can more easily trace 
the lineage of the diviniti(\s acknowledged by Greece 
and Rome. The Jupiter of Olympus was only a 
cadet, so to speak, of that ancient family of gods, 
who, through the m(‘dium of tlie branches (‘stablish- 
ed in Egypt, extended their authority and worship 

• l)iod. Sic. lib. i. C. 97. Ketr iviKvrov (ra^a •roi; 
Ji.iyvr]ioi( ’Tov viuv tou A/o; ^rii^aieva^ett rov iig 'tsjv Au[lur,v. 

Kai fjtiff fifA&^xs Tivet? rraXtv Aidia'^rias tju 3--0’j 

^aoovjos. Heeren, vol. i. p. 301. IJriti&b Mubeuin, 90*. 
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from the shores of the Indian Ocean to those of the 
Baltic. The homagCj therefore^ which was paid by 
the junior deities to the parent gods at the ancient 
seat of tlieir power^ was not only a mark of respect 
to antiquity hut an acknowledgment of inferiority 
and dependence in the more recent people. It im¬ 
plied, besides, ail the duties of a vassal state; for 
he who carried a gift to the shrine of a national di¬ 
vinity, confessed thereby that his allegiance was 
pledged, and his services bound to the land in which 
he presented his offering. 

We have clsewht're mentioned the alarm which 
was excited among the Hebrew tribes, who under 
the command of Josliiia had settled on the western 
side of the Jordan, when it was reported to them 
that their brethren of Gad and Reuben had erected 
an altar on the opposite bank in the pastoral dis¬ 
trict of Gilead. This act was considered as equiva¬ 
lent* to a j)olitic/al schism, or a permanent separation 
of interests. And when tht.‘y heard of it, the 
whole children of Israel gathered themselves to¬ 
gether at Shiloh, to go up to war against them.” 
An app(*al to arms was prevented, by an assurance 
on the part of the susj»ected herdsmen that they had 
no intention to offer sacrifices, but were ready to 
repait foi^ all religious usages to the place where the 
ark of the covenant should be deposited. 

In surveying the wonders which crowd the banks 
of the Nile from Mcj*oe to IMemphis, we are struck 
with the reflection that the wealth, power, and 
genius, whence they derir/ed their origin, have en¬ 
tirely passed away. In some portions of that ex¬ 
tensive tract a race little superior to savages pass a 
rude and precarious life, ignorant of the arts, and 
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inscnsiLIc equally to the beauty and the magniii. 
cence of the ruins wliich they tread under foot. 
They have ceased even to claim connexion with the 
people who raised the splendid monuments of Kb- 
samboul^ KarnaCj and Dendera ; and, accordingly, 
they ascribe the anxiety which our countrymen dis¬ 
play, in regard to those remains of antiquity, to the 
desire of visiting the tombs of a European nation, 
who are supposed by them to have built the temples 
and sculptured the obelisks. 

The Nubians, especially, have relapsed into that 
low condition where even curiosity has become dor¬ 
mant, and in which the eye can be every day fixed 
on the noblest wtirks of human ingenuity without 
suggesting any speculation as to their authors, their 
epoch, or their design. Throughout the whole world, 
in short, there is no greater contrast to be witnessed 
than between what now is, and what must onc<* 
have been, in Ethiopia and Egypt. There is^even 
great difficulty in passing, by an effort of thought, 
from the one condition to the other, through tin* 
various scenes of conquest and desolation which 
seem necessary to have produced the effects we con¬ 
template. We might question history, but we should 
receive no answer, as to events and characters which 
the lapse of three thousand years has thrown into an 
impenetrable obscurity. Surrounded with darkness 
we grope our way amidst superb structures, dedi¬ 
cated to gods and heroes whose names make but a 
faint impression on our ears^ and we satisfy our¬ 
selves with the conclusion, that a great people had 
existed there before the era of recorded time, whose 
literature and philosophy have been outlived by 
their architectural monuments. 
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CllATTKll V. 

Religion and Literature of Ethiopia, 

Abyssinia rerdvod Christianity at an early Period—Influence of 
Religion on its Political SlaU* and Civil Jlislory—Story ol' Fru- 
inentiiis—•Jewish Ceremonies mixt-d wilh the (iospel—Arian 
Heresy—Constantins—Inva'iii)n of Aiabia —Heresy of Kutyclics 
—Coiiversiim of Nnhiaiis—•Tiistinian and Theo<lora—Zara Jacob 
—His Jicttcr to the Monks oi'Jeiusalem—Council of Florence— 
Pagans of Samen-—Arrival of Pae/.—Dispute with Clergy—The 
King Za Denghel becomes Jtoiiiun Catholic—His Letter to the 
P<jpe—Accession of Snsiien.s—His Adherence to the Roman 
Form—Rebellion—Formal Declaration in favour of Popery— 
Death ol Puez—Ariival of Mendez— ills Pioceedings as Piitri- 
areli—Fhicroachments aiidlyramiy—The Kiiigalarmed insists on 
Moderation—Rebellion - liasilides, «jr F'acilidas, the Prince— 
Hopes of the I’eojile J^ettcr from the I’ope—Additioiiul (Con¬ 
cessions — Popery ..holished — .Jesuits banished — Capuchins— 
Fraiiciscan Friars—Attempt by Isolds XTV.—Poncet and Bre- 
vedent- Massacie of Catholic Piie^ts—AiTival of A bun a—His 
Proceedings—The Psalter—Doc.triiies of Aliyssinians—Zaga 
Zaba, Ludolf, and l.obo—Mode <if Wt)rship—Form of Churches 
— Circumcision, Baptism, and ('omnniiiion—Prayers for the Dead 
—Fixeflness of Manners and Habits—Sabbath—Clinniology— 

1 .ast Attempt of Catholics—Literature—Resinnblance to Jews— 
Btx)ks—Philosophy—1 .aw—Medicine—Modern 'i'ranslations. 

We have alluded to the singular fact, that Abyssinia^ 
which received the Christian faith at an early period, 
has retained it, amidst a great variety of fortune, 
down to the present day. Th(‘ arms and the policy 
of the Moslem, which prevailed in Egypt, Asia 
Minor, the northern shores of Africa, and even over 
a large portion of Greece, could not make any per¬ 
manent impression among the Ethiopians. A furious 
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war, it is true, raged between the Mohammedan 
chief, who took possession of the country near x\del, 
and the King of the Axiimites; but it does not ap¬ 
pear that, eitlier by conquest or negotiation, the 
tenets of tlie Koran were ever admitted into any of 
the Abyssinian provinces. 

Tliis distinction will be found the more remark¬ 
able, when we consider tlie imperfect means whicli 
were used for establishing tin* gospel in that remote 
kingdom, and we may add, the rather defective form 
in which it was received by the new converts. The 
principles of Christianity were not (‘xpounded there 
by the apostles nor by their personal missionaries, 
as at Corinth, Ephesus, Galatia, and Thessalonica ; 
and yet^ while the Seven ("imrehes of Asia have left 
nothing but a name in the pag<i of ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory, the believers in Ethiopia, who fifteen hundred 
years ago stretched out their hands unto God,'’ 
still glory in their ancient creed. 

There is another peculiarity in regard to this 
people, so far at least as their connexion with tliis 
part of the world is considered, which is, that it it: 
chiefl}^ through the medium of their religious at¬ 
tachments their civil affairs have been made known 
among European nations. So soon as it was rumour¬ 
ed that a Christian state existed on the eastern coast 
of Africa, surrounded by bigoted IVIussulmaiis and 
infidel pagans, a deep interest was excited among all 
classes of men. Kings, warriors, merchants, and na¬ 
vigators, were seized with a jitous curiosity to know 
the actual condition of a people whose history, they 
concluded, must be strange, and who, if they should 
require it, were entitled as brethren in the faith to 
their aid and protection. The legend, too, respect- 
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iiig Prester John, had its full influence in animat- 
ing their zeal in the search of a monarch, whoso 
name was associated in their minds with every 
sentiment of veneration and wonder. 

We have already had more than one occasion to 
allude to the story of Frumentius, who is usually 
supposed to have conveyed to Abyssinia the know¬ 
ledge of the Christian faith. In company with a 
fellow-student he was under the care of flioropius, 
a philosopher, when the ship in which they sailed 
liappened to bo wreck(;d on the Ethiopian coast. 
Tlie preceptor was murdered by the barbarians, but 
the liveS’Of the two pupils were spared ; after which 
cx'currenc^e the young men were conducted to Axum, 
where their accomplisiiinents soon procrured for them 
an honourable ejiiployineut at court. It is even 
said tliat, through the inlliiencc of the queen, Fru¬ 
mentius was appointed tutor to the prince her son, 
during whose minority the seeds of the gospel were 
sown hy the zealous stranger. 

On his return to Egypt he communicated to 
Athanasius, who at that time filled the patriarch's 
chair, the success wliich had attended his first en¬ 
deavours to disseminate the principles of the true 
religion. To enable him to complete the good work 
which he had so auspiciously heguii, he was forth¬ 
with clothed with the episcopal character, and sent 
hack as Bisliop of Axum. But liis progress was soon 
afterwards interrupted hy the prevalence of the 
Arian heresy, which, being patronised by Constan¬ 
tins, was so extensively propagated throughout the 
empire, that at length it signalized its triumph by 
the degradation of the distinguished divine, who, as 
we have just noticed, occupied the patriarchal throne 
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of Alexandria. We have repeatedly mentioned the 
letter which the emperor wrote to the brothers 
Aizaria and Saizana, w'ho exercised a joint power at 
Ax lira, dcnouncin^f their bishop, and requesting that 
he might be sent to the Egyptian capital, where, 
“ by conversing familiarly w'ith Venerable George 
and other learned men, he would reap great benefits, 
and return to his see well instructed in all ecclesiasti¬ 


cal discipline.” This invitation or command received 
no attention either from the prelate or his sovereigns; 
and hence the cliurch of Ethiopia continued ortho¬ 
dox, while the majority of the oriental Christians 
were beguih'd into error by the reasoning of Arius, 
or by the authority of the father of Constantine.* 

It cannot be coiuoaled, that with the doidrines of 
Christianity th(?y eithiT incorporated many ceremo- 
ni('S which they had borrowed from the Jews, or, 
it may be, they riiceived the gospel mixed with many 
of their rites, which had not, in the early periq/i of 
the Egyptian church, been entirely separated from it. 
It is equally certain, however, that the faith which 
they adopted with enthusiasm they maintained with 
great firmness ; for they not only withstood the im¬ 
portunity employed by the imperial envoys to draw 
them aside from the truth, but even employed their 
arms to defend the believers in Arabia against the 
enemies of the Cross. So highly esteemed, indeed, 
were their zeal and influence, that the head of the 
Homan empire did not regard it as unsuitable to his 
dignity to solicit their co-operation in opposing the 
Persians, aided by the infidel Hebrews, who threat¬ 
ened the eastern shore of the Red Sea. 


• I.udoiti Flist. Elliiop. lib. iii. c. 2. The naiiifts of the roval 
brothers in the laiigua(<;c of the country were Abrcha and Atzbeha. 
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The interval between the reign of Constantins anil 
the government of Justinian presents to the liistoriaii 
little more than an absolute blank. We reail^ it is 
true, that from time to time many holy men went 
from Egypt, who were invariably received with 
reverence by the inhabitants; particularly nine of 
great sanctity, about the year 480, whose memory 
is still respected in the province of Tigre, wiiere a 
I’orresponding number of churches were built and 
called after their names.* 

But at length the disputes which tore asunder the 
great body of the Greek church reached the remote 
provinces of Abyssinia- The theological error, which 
is associated with the name of Eutyches, respecting 
the nature of Christ, found a favourable reception 
in Egypt, and was communicated by the Patriarch 
to the subordinate 2 >relate of Axum. The opinion 
that the Redeemer consisted of only one nature, as 
the l)ivine Word, and j)artOGk not in any degriie of 
the qualities of llesh and blood, is known among ec¬ 
clesiastical writers as the wonophysitc heresy ; and 
which, though it was variously modified by subse¬ 
quent authors, at no time ceiist‘d to respect the essen¬ 
tial point of faith now described. As it seems to he 
characteristic of the Abyssinians never to relinquish 
what they haveonce been taught on sufticient author¬ 
ity, they resisted every attempt made by the ortho¬ 
dox party to induce them to an abjuration of their 
heretical notions. 

Nubia, more recefitly converted to our holy reli¬ 
gion, was infected with the same errors and subjected 

* GeddfVs Church History of Ethiopia, p. 14. Ludulfi Hist. 
Ethiui). lih iii. c. ii 
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to the same controversies. It unfortunately liappened 
that J ustinian and his consort had adopted opposite 
conclusions on the great subject, the distmssion of 
which so greatly divid(!d the Christian world ; and 
as the zeal of the latter was not less active than that 
of the emperor himself, she j)ropagated her favourite 
views from the Danube to tlie borders of Seiinaar. 
It was recommended to her to bring within the pale 
of the church all the black nations who dwell beyond 
the tropic of Chaucer ; a pious undt'rtaking, in which 
she soon found herself emulated by her husband. 
Rival missionaries were accordingly despatched at 
the sam(.‘ time; hut the empn'ss, from a motive of 
love or of fear, was more effectually obeyed ; and the 
orthodox priest was detaijied by the governor of the 
Thebaid, while the King of Nubia and his court 
were hastily baptized into the faith of Eutyches. 
The tardy envoy of Justinian was receivc'd and dis¬ 
missed with honour; but when he denounced the 
heresy and treason Avhich liad been perpetratei in 
defiance of his master, tlie negro prince was taught 
to rejdy, that he would never abandon his brethren, 
the true believers, to the persecuting agents of the 
Synod of Chalcedon. During several ages the bishops 
were named and consecrated by the Patriarch of 
Alexandria : as late as the twelfth century the pro¬ 
fession of the gospel was preserved; and at the pre¬ 
sent day we can still trace, along the banks of the 
Upper Nile, the ruins of Christian churches, or of 
temples wdiich had occasionalIj^ been employed for 
that purpose, and even a lingering respect for cere¬ 
monies of which the real import has ceased to be un¬ 
derstood. The Nubians, assailed by the Moslem 
and deriving no aid from their parents in the faith. 
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gradually relapsed into the state of paganism ; and 
at length some tribes of them, who maintained an 
intercourse with Egypt, exchanged the New Testa¬ 
ment, which they had not been abltj to read, for the 
Koran, whose success they were taught to identify 
with the proof of a divine commission. 

There is reason to believe that tin; same emulation 
which distinguished thc‘ imperial couple in behalf 
of the Nubians W'as not less efficient in regard to 
Abyssinia. The industry of the lady was again suc¬ 
cessful; and the pious Theodora had the satisfaction 
of establishing in that kingdom the tenets and dis¬ 
cipline of the Jacobites, a sect who held the doctrine 
of the one nature. But we find from the history of 
JohnAIalala, that the zeal of the emperor, so far from 
being deeme<l intrusive, was invited by the ruler of 
Ethiopia. This annalist informs us that the King 
of the Axuinites, when he had obtained the victory 
over the Arabians, despatched two of his relations 
with two hundred followers to Alexandria, for the 
purpose of soliciting from Justinian that a bishop 
and some holy men might be sent to instruct his 
subjects in the mysteries of the Christian faith. The 
emperor being informed of these things by I^icinius, 
his viceroy at Alexandria, gave an order that the 
ambassadors should be allowed to make choice of 
whomsoever they pleased; and they accordingly 
chose John, the almsgiver of St John in Alexandria, 
a good and pious man about sixty-two years of age, 
and took him, then a bishop, together witli several 
holy men, to their country to Anda, or Ameda, their 
king.* 

• Joan. MiiliiL Cliroiiographia, j>. 1K8, qiiotod by Mr Salt in bus 
Travelii in Abv'^siiiia, p. 4i}7. 
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But llic army of Elesbaaiij the same who is called 
Anda by the chronographer just quoted^ could not 
support the cause of the believers on the opposite 
side of the guif, and hence a path was left open for 
the introduction of a new religion. If a Christian 
power, says a great writer, had been maintained in 
Arabia, Moliammed must have been crushed in his 
<Tadle, and Abyssinia would have prevented a re¬ 
volution which has changed the civil and religious 
state of the world.* 

In following tin; current of events, as they respect 
the e(;clesiastical affairs of Ethioj»ia, we have to 
lament the total absence of historical facts from the 
sixth to tin* middle of tin* fifteenth century. Com¬ 
ing down to the reign of Zara Ja(*ob, who ascended 
tin* throne about 1434, we find that a convent for 
Abyssiniaiis had alread}^ been founded at Jerusa¬ 
lem, of which this pious monarch greatly increased 
the endowments. A similar privilege was als« ob¬ 
tained at Home; a fact which of itself gives some 
probability to the assertion of certain Dominican 
authors, who record that an intercourse had been 
occasionally maintained between the Pope and the 
sovereign of Axum. We present to our readers a 
single specimen of the correspondence which the ne- 
gash negashi, or king of kings, thought proper to 
carry on with the monks in the holy city:— 

1, Zara Jacob, whose name, since God was 
pleased to place me on the throne of the empire, is 
Constantine, in the eighth year of my reign, do be¬ 
queath unto you the land of Zebla, and half of all 
tributes arising from it for two years, which amounts 


* Gibbon's Declineand Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. ix.p. 309, &c. 
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to a hundred ounces of gold, toward your food and 
raiment ; and do give it to the monastery of Jerusa¬ 
lem, that it may he a memorial of myself and of our 
Lady Mary, and for the eeh'hration of her feasts; to 
wit, that of her Nativity on the Isl May, that of her 
Death on the 22d January, and that of her Transla¬ 
tion on tlu* ir>th August; as also oF the feasts of her 
Son, our Lord Jesus, on the 29th December, when 
he was horn, to he eeh'brated by you at Bethlehem, 
togetl)(*r with the festivities of his Passion and lively 
Besurreetion from deatli. You shall likewise cele¬ 
brate all the festivities of our Lady JMary, wliich in 
tin' Book of her INliraeh's are thirtv-two in number. 
And you shall furthermore keep a lamp burning 
forme in tin* sepulchre of our Lord, and another in 
the entry thereof; and so on the right side, one, and 
on the left, another ; also at the place of his burial, 
three ; thret? at tin* mo7iuinent of our Lady Mary in 
GcthsemajK' ; and at the place w here hi ary hlag- 
dalene saw' him, one; and in our chapel, three ; one 
also at Bethlehem, where our Lord was born; and 
another at tin' t)lace on the hloiint of Olives where 
our Lord ascc'iided. Let them be all maintained at 
my charge, and take care not to sulh'r them to go out 
at anj^ tinj(‘, nor to give way to any person contri¬ 
buting tow'ards them. And since T do rely on the 
bond of your love, so let your prayers and benedic¬ 
tions be with me through all ages. Amen.’^ 

His majesty adds the following postscript, which 
seems to import more than meets the eye:— 

“ My beloved, do not you olTer to say. Light de- 
scendeth only upon us, that your glorying in your¬ 
selves be not in vain; since you know that evil at¬ 
tends glorying, and blessing humility." 
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The reign of Zara Jacob is farther remarkable 
for the part which liis clerical representatives acted 
in the (Council of Florence. At his desire a num¬ 
ber of priests were sent by the Abba Nicodcmus^ not 
only to protoet the interests of the church of Abys¬ 
sinia, but also to make known to the sovereign pon- 
tilT tli<' sound vit'ws on religion which were still 
entertained in the country celebrated for the pious 
docility of the Ktliiopiau treasurer. Tliese mis- 
sionari(‘s, however, adhered to the opinion of the 
Greeks on th(‘ long-disputed topic of tin? procession 
of the Holy Ghost, wliicli, as everj" one lias heard, 
created a schism between tin? Christians of the Fast 
and of the West. Tfiis embassy was thought of 
sufliciiMit eonsequeuee to lx* made the subject of a 
painting in the Vatican ; to which work of art we 
are principally indehb'd for our knowledge of the 
fact, tliat such a deputathm had been siMit from 
Eastern Africa to the centre of Italy. We may 
add, that from this time forward the Roman eom- 
inunioii possessed a ctTlain intluen(!e in Abyssinia, 
and disputes on doctrinal points occasionally exer¬ 
cised the ingenuity of the court as well as of the 
jirofessional orders. 

Althougli the established religion was that of the 
ehiirch of Alexandria, a variety of superstitions pre¬ 
vailed in differc'nt parts of the country. On the 
coast of the Red Sea, and in the low province's ad¬ 
joining to the' kingdom of Adel, the greatest part of 
the* inhabitants were JMoliamrAedans ; and the con- 
venicinro of trade had induced thejse enemies of the 
Christian cret'd to settle m many villages through¬ 
out the high country, e^specially in Wogara and 
the neighbourhood of Gondar. In Dcmbea, in tlie 
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rugged district of Samenj and near the sources of 
the Nile, a species of sabaism still gave exercise to 
the devotional feelings of the people ; while some, 
who had either failed to keep pace with the progress 
of their countrymen or had anticipated a more ad- 
vanct'd stage of imj)rovcment, ofli^red up their ado¬ 
ration to the vmv and the serpent. The king, of¬ 
fended at a di‘basement so gross and irrational, or¬ 
dered these rude worshippers to be seized and brought 
before him. Sitting in judgment, with the heads 
of his clergy and the principal officers of state around 
him, he had the satisfaction to hear all the culprits 
capitally convicted and ordered for execution. A 
proclamation from his majesty immediately follow¬ 
ed, declaring that all persons who did not carry 
upon their right hands an amulet with thi‘se words, 

I renounce tJie devil for Christ our Lord,” should 
forfeit their personal estates and be liable to corporal 
punishment.* 

This expedient of Zara Jacob—the adoption of a 
heathenish practice to effect a Christian object— 
might have been justified by the principle stated by 
St Paul, that the whole Jewish system of rites and 
ordinances was added to the patriarchal religion, 

because of transgressions that is, it was imposed 
upon an idolatrous people to prevent them from 
rushing into the more flagrant usages of Gentile 
worship. But it is probable that the zealous mo¬ 
narch knew not the full bearing of the precedent to 
which we have now alluded. 

The close of the fifteenth century was disturoed 
by the revival of opinions similar to those which had 


Bruce, vol. iii. p. 2KU. 
U 
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been approved by the Council of Chalcedoii. An 
assembly of the clergy was <*a11ed^ and those who 
denied the true faith wen? eitluT put to instant 
<Iealh, or exposed without food or clothing to pt'rish 
on the tops of the higliest mountains. 

The intercourse Avith Europe Avhich marked tlu' 
beginning of the following age led to a new scries 
of events in the Abyssinian church. Tin; Portu- 
guesCj who by their valour and superior arms d('- 
feated the designs of the iMohamniedan states, <*hiim- 
ed the right of giving counsel to their alii(‘s in the 
iinportani article of religion. No progress, hovve^ er. 
was made towards this object till the arrival of Pae?. 
at the close of the sixtec'iitli centiny. Tin's abh 
Jesuit, repairing to the monastery at Ercniona, nnuh^ 
himself master of the Ceoz language in tlu* (irst in¬ 
stance, after which h(‘ began to teach otiu'rs ; and s(j 
great was his success in this undertaking, tiiat tin- 
fame of his acciuirements n'ached the ears the 
king, whose name was Za Denglud. 

In the year 1(104, accordingly, P(‘ter, att(‘nded b\ 
only two of his young disciples, presented himself 
at court, which was then Jield at Dancaz. He vv;e>^ 
received hy Jiis majesty Avith great honours, to tin- 
deep mortification of the native monks, who could 
not fail to anticipate on his side a still inon* impor¬ 
tant trium])h. In a dispute? held next day hefore 
the sovereign, Paez thought it enough to i)roduc<‘ 
the two hoA’s as his only advocates for the (^iatliolic 
faith, and as fully qualified to silena? all the theo¬ 
logians in Abj^ssinia. Tbe result eorrespondi'd to 
bis expectation, and did not fail to estabJisii his in- 
lluence to a great(?r extern t than < ver in tlic eves *>1 
the royal fainih". ]Mass Avas then said agreeahly to 
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the usage of the church of Romej which was fol¬ 
lowed by a sermon^—among the first preached in 
that country,—so far surpassing in elegance and 
purity of diction any thing yet pronounced in the 
learned language, that all the hearers began to look 
upon this as the first miracle on the part of th(i 
missionary. Za Denghel was so delighted with it, 
that he not only didermined to embrace the lioman 
Catholic religion, but instantly made known this 
resolution to Paez himself, under an oath of secrecy 
that h(' should conceal it for some time. Proceeding 
to realize his views he prohibited the observance of 
Saturday, which, as the Jewish sabbath, had till that 
period been kept holy, and directed letters to be 
addressed to the Pope and the kings of Spain and 
Portugal, announcing his conversion and soliciting 
th(?ir friendship.^' 

But the Abyssinian monarch soon discovered 
that .his subjects wert; not yet prepared to accom¬ 
pany him in such sweeping innovations. The Abuna, 
stimulated by Za S(‘lasse a brave commander, ab- 
si Ived the people from their allegiance, and sanc¬ 
tioned an open rebellion. The issue of the war w'as 
favourable to the insurgents ; the emperor was slain, 
his troops were dispersed, and the most devoted of 
Isis friends shared his fate on the field of battle. 

As the letter addressed by Za Denghel to Clement 
nil. is not unworthy of notice, we lay Ixjforo the 
n;ader the following extract;—After we had as¬ 
cended the throne, a' certain friar whose name is 
Peter Paez, of the society of Jesus, and wdio hath 
the yoke of the law of Christ upoji his neck, did 


' Bruc(‘, vol. iii. p. 2G4. 
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visit US; and has given us a very particular account 
iiow your holiness labours even to the shedding of 
your blood to destroy sin. JMay the eternal God 
who hath begun this work bring it to a happy issue! 
lie hath likewise told us that you are always ready 
to assist Christians who arc in necessity, and to af¬ 
ford them strength and comfort; having learned tin* 
lesson of St Paul, who, in his Epistle to the (lala- 
tians saith. While we have time lot us do good to 
all men, but chiefly to those who are of the house¬ 
hold of faith ; for which reason your holiness assists 
Christian kings chiefly. Wherefore, since God hath 
i)een pleased to bestow upon us the empire of our 
lathers, we are desirous of entering into a strict 
friendship with you and with our brother Philit) 
king of Spain; and, in order to make it the closer 
and more lastuig, we do wish that he would send 
bis daughter hitluT to be married to our son, and 
w'ith her some soldiers to help us : For we havr* in¬ 
fidel enemies called Galls, who when we go against 
them flee before us; but, so soon as our back is 
turned, are making inroads upon us again. For 
the destruction of this enemy it is that we desire to 
have some troops from you, with artificers of all 
trades, and fathers tc* instruct us, that W'() may be 
of one heart and one body; and that the faith of 
Christ which is destroyed by tlic hands of infidels 
may be established, and that there may be peace 
and love among us.”* , 

After the short reign of Jacob the throne was oc¬ 
cupied by Socinios or Susneus, or, as he is more fre- 
cjuently denominated, the Sultan Segued. Induced 
by reasons similar to those which h‘d Zsl Denghel to 


* Cieddes, p. 251. 
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n‘linquislj the communion of Alexandria, ho also 
doeJared his adlicrcjiico to the Koman Catholic form. 
Ho dctcrminc'd at all (‘V(‘iits to attach the Portuguese 
to his interests, Avhose hiadcTs, In; was aware, could 
Slot ho inllucjicod by any other consideration 
r(‘adi]y as by that of relii>ion. For this reason he 
njado advances to their j)riests, and soJit for Paez to 
<()urt; where, after the usual disputes about the 
Pope’s siipiv'inacy and the two natures in (Christ, 
mass V, as said and a s(‘riiioji preaclu'd,—the common 
nielliod of achnow lodeing submission to Home. To 
crown tlieir Iriuinpli, tlic J(suits procured from tiie 
fling a grant of laml <iear th(‘ Lake Demb(‘a, on 
wliicl) they (Tectod a slahdy convemt. 

Put this important point was not carried without 
nuieh opposition. Tin; Ahuna eompJaiiied to the 
lung that iniusual and irn'giilar tilings liad been 
permitted without his knowdedge ; and that confer- 
< ncc'.i upon .articles of faith had been lield wdthont 
e.sking him to Ik; ])resent, or even allowing him to 
aiford to Ills chTgy the advantage of his assistance 
ill the controversies whicli ensued. 8ocinios, who 
<lid not l)eli(‘ve that the eloejneneo or learning of the 
bislioj) vroirid materially alfeet the issue of the ques¬ 
tion, ordered that th(‘disputations should be renew¬ 
ed. The king, afh'ra patient hearing, declared that 
llu' Abyssinian orators were vanquished, and signi¬ 
fied it as his sovereign pleasure, that for the future* 
no one should deny that there are two natures in 
Clirist, distiiiet in themselves, but divinely united 
in one person ; dt'claring, at the same* time, that 
should any pcTson thereafter deny or call in doubt 
this soh'mn doctrine, he would chastise him for seven 
yvars. tin the other hand the Abuiia, supported 
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by Emana Christos the lialf-brotlier of his inajesU , 
[)iil)Iishod asentoRCcof exeommuiiieation, and afhx- 
ed it to the* door of one of the ehiirches helonoing tes 
the palace^ in which tliey denounced all persons os 
accursed who should inaintain two natures in (dirist, 
or vindicate any of the errors of tln^ Eoinan 

A conspiracy was iinniodialely formed under tin* 
auspices of the Ahuinij Eniana Christos, ]\ena\A'o- 
Jiad the master of the household, and Julius ilu' 
governor of Tigre. Their intention was to murder 
tlie king in his own house ; l)nt this plan beiiig de¬ 
feat (‘d they had nrourse to arms, and led their troops 
into the held. Julius a!id the priniati' Avere killed 
in the first battle, and thi‘ insurrection was for the 
time suppressed. Einana, whom the royal party 
att(‘mpted to assail Avith lh<‘ \A eapons of argument, 
replied, that he stood forward in defence of tin' an¬ 
cient faith of his country, avIucIi aaos now AA’ithout 
reason troddt'ii under foot in IVi\ our of a creed Avliich 
he dt!scribed as a false one, if they understood it, and 
a useless one if they did not. lie admitted that lu' 
Avas uAA'are of his danger; but neitlu'r his coiun'xion 
AAith the king, nor his being related to Sela (Jiris- 
tosj could Aveigh Avith him against his duty to God 
and his natUe land. The emp(“ror and his brother, 
he added, might be right in ('inljracing tin? Romish 
belief, because th(?y wi're convinc<‘d of its truth ; he 
had used lioweA'er the same means, had heard the 
same arguments urged by the same fathers, Avhich, 
unluckily for him, liad only iTiore fully satisfied his 
mind that their tenets Avere erroneous.'^ 

8ocinio.s, a conqueror both in the held and in the 
theological chair, became more decided in his ad- 

* Bruce, vol. iii. jj, 
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herence to the new faith. To his proclamation, es¬ 
tablishing the creed of Chalcedon as to the two na¬ 
tures of the Redeemer, he added an injunction that 

all out-door work, such as plowing and sowing, 
should be publicly followed by the husbandman on 
Saturday, under penalty of paying a web of cot¬ 
ton cloth for the first omission ; and the second of¬ 
fence was to be punished by a cojifiscation of move¬ 
ables, and the crime not to be pardoned for seven 
years,”—the greatest punishment for misdemeanours 
in Abyssinia. In order to show that he was in ear¬ 
nest, he ordered the tongue of a monk to be cut out 
for supporting the mono])hysite doctrine; and Buco 
Damo, one of his principal generals, was beaten with 
rods and degraded for observing the rest of the 
Jewish Sabbath. Nay, it is said he was urged by 
the Jesuits to pronounce a curse on the soul of Zara 
Jacob his great-grandfather, for not having, at the 
early period when he possessed the throne, strictly 
conformed to the ritual recommended by the Por¬ 
tuguese.^ 

It was not, however, until he had triumphed over 
several rebellious chiefs in the dilferent provinces 
that the sultan, as he was pleased to be addressed, 
formally avowed himself a member of the Roman 
church. Having come to this resolution he sent for 
Paez, who had already acted as his confessor, and 
communicated it to him ; stating also as a proof 
of his sincerity, that he had put away all his wives 
except the first, the mother of his eldest son, who 
was destined to succeed him in the empire. The 
Jesuit having accomplished this great object, the 


Bruce, vol. iiu p. SuU. Geddcii, p. 24. 
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main purpose of his mission, returned to his convent 
with the words of pious exultation in his mouth. 
“^Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace!" 
No sooner did he arrive at the establishment on 
which he had bestowed so much labour than Ik; was 
seized with a putrid fever, the efle(;t of fatigue at an 
unfavourable season, which put an end to his life oji 
the 3d of jMay l(j23. He had b(;en seven years a 
captive in Arabia, and nineteen a missionary in 
Abyssinia during the worst of times, and had al¬ 
ways extricated liiinself from the most perilous situ¬ 
ations with honour lo his fraternity and advantage 
to his religion/'*' 

The open renunciation of the Alexandrian faith 
on the part of Soidnios, accompanied, as it was, witli 
a furious attack on the <‘lergy of the whole kingdom, 
was followed by another war, in which some brave 
officers and a great number of soldiers were sacri¬ 
ficed to the demon of bigotry. The royal arras were* 
once more victorious; and the joy which arose from 
such continued success was soon afterwards greatly 
increased by the arrival of Alphonso Mendez, who 
had been consecrated at Lisbon as head of the Ethi¬ 
opian church. On his appeai'ance at Gongora, tlie 
monastery founded by Paez, he was graciously re- 
c^jived by the king, who placed him on his right 
hand on a throne equal in height to his own, and 
fixed the day for taking the oath of submission t(» 
the See of Home. 

On the 11th of February 1G2(5, this ceremony was 
completed with great osteiitatioji and parade. The 


• Bruce, iii. p. “ In person he w as very tull and stroiii^, bnl 

lean from conluiual LiImhii aini abslincnce. lie was rcd-faced, winch 
Tellez savs proceeded from the religious wurmth of his heart.” 
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JMnv patriaiTli, as a mark of liis superiority to tlie 
Abuna, preadied a sermon in the Portuguese lan- 
t^ua^re on the suprtiinacy of the cliairnf St P(?ter over 
all CJiristian eomniunities. lie took pains, at the 
same time, to adorn his harangut' with many Latin 
quotations ; a display of seljolarsliip which is said to 
have had a woiuha-ful effect on the minds of the 
king and his courtiers, not one of whom iniderstood 
Ji word either of Latin or Portuguese. After a suit¬ 
able declaration of his faith and adherence to the 
H'ligion of th(‘ West, Socinios, with the New Tes- 
tami'jit spr<‘-ad o])en before him, ])roceeded to take 
the following oath :—‘^We, Sultan Segu(*d, empe¬ 
ror of Kthiopia, do b(;lieve and confess that St Pe¬ 
ter, prince of the Apostles, was eonstitut(;d by Christ 
our Lord head of tlu; whole Christian church ; ajid 
tijat h(‘ gave him the princi]nility and dominion over 
the whole world b}'^ saying to him. Thou art Veter, 
<nui vpitu this rock will I butld my church ; and 
/ Will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven: amt again, when he said. Keep my sheejr 
,VIso we believe and confess that the J^ope of Rome, 
lawfully electi'd, is tlu^ true successor of St Pt'ter, the 
a])ostle, in gov( rnnient; that he lioldeth the same 
}»)wer, dignity, and primacy, in tin* whole Christian 
ehurch : And to the l)oly father Urban, the eighth 
of that name, by the mercy of God, pope, and our 
lord, and to his successors in thii government of 
the (rhurch, we do ju’oniise, oiler, and swear true 
obedieiU'e, and with‘humility subject at his feet 
our [XTson and empire. So help us God, and these 
iioly gosj)els before us !"* 


* (irddosV riiuich Illsturv of l^tliiopia, p. 'M± J.url.jlti 
J^'tliiop. lib. iii. c. 12. 'I’lifi Patriarch in Ins sorimm introduced lh« 
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T]iis act of submission on the part of the king 
was Iblloweil by a similar c'(Temoiiy, as applied to 
the princes, governors, olUeers, ministers, and monks, 
wlio did promise, ofier, and swear tin? same obe¬ 
dience.” TIhj duties of the day were conel uded witli 
an exeommuni{*ation projionneed by INIeiidez against 
those who sliould at any tim(i violate their oaths. 
JJe likewise issu(‘d two f)roeiamations, the one j)ro- 
hiliitiiig all Al>yssinian priests from performing any 
e<*(;l(\Hiaritieal olliee before; th(‘y had ynesented tlieni- 
si'hes olheially to him ; and the otlier eoininanding 
all the Ksubjeeis of tJie empire, upon pain of death, 
to embrace j)opery, and to discov(‘r all such as ad¬ 
hered to tlieir ancient religion ; enjoining also the 
obs(‘rvanc(‘ of fjcnt and Kaster according to the 
JIonian manner and time. 

Having lh(‘ royal power transferred to his hands 
for all ecch'siastical jiurposes, the Patriarcli did not 
fail to employ it for tlie accomplishment of his^own 
views. He directed that all the <‘hTgy should he 
re-ordained, and th(;ir <;hurches cons(‘crated an(‘W; 
that all persons, children and adults, should la; r(‘- 
haptized ; that the moveahle feasts and fasts should 
he reduced to the calendar of Rome; and finally, 
that cmaiiiicision, polygamy, and divorce, should he 
abrogated for t'ver. It was moreover announced that 
ail questions arising from the discussion of such 


Toilowing stalomi'ni :— “ Thfire are foiirjirinrinal c'hairs in the world, 
w liifli ail' as the I'oiir rixers that how «rtit of l’aradi‘«e, or as the four 
uiii\er.sal ^^in(ls, or as the tour eleuienls ; hut above all the ehair ol 
St Peter has the diji’iiilN and primacy; and in tlie second place tliat 
o''St Mark at Alexandiia ; in tlie tliiid iiUwe that of St .loJin; in 
tl'.e loiirtli that of Antioch, ivliicli was also St Peter’s, fioin vvliich 
four uli the other hishoi)> are derived.” This he de.scrilM*d as a 
canon of the (,’ouncil of iAicc. 
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matters, and which were formerly understood to be¬ 
long to the jurisdiction of civil courts, sliould there¬ 
after he derided at his tribunal exclusively. 

Emboldened by success, the Patriarch attempted 
to secure a permanent rev*?nuc for the catholic 
priesthood, arising from a territorial domain. It is 
however a fundamcmtal law of the Abyssinian mo¬ 
narchy that all the land belongs to the king, and 
that no property of this nature shall be j)ermanently 
vested in the church ; such portions as arc set apart 
for the maintenance of the national religion being re- 
suniable at pleasure, and always under the manage¬ 
ment of lay commissioners appointed by the crown. 
It happeiK'd that a nobleman at court, much respect¬ 
ed for his rank and services, had been put in pos¬ 
session of som(‘ fields which were formerly occupied 
by a llomish monk, who, instead of appealing to 
the civil authority, carried his <?ause before the ec¬ 
clesiastical tribimal of Mendez. This prelate sum¬ 
moned the grandee to appear at his judgment-seat, 
and to answer to the charge brought against him by 
the complainer; and upon the other refusing to 
comply, he condemned him in his absence, and 
gave sentence that he should forthwith restore the 
disputed grounds. 

Failing in obedience to this unwonted decision, 
the chief heard himself excommunicated in church 
one day while attending the king, and without 
ceremony or reserve given over, soul and body, to 
the devil. The nobltlman, though otherwise brave, 
Avas so much affected with the terms in wiiich his 
doom w'as pronounced, that he instantly fell into 
a swoon; and it was not until the Patriarch, at the 
intercession of his majesty, consented to withdraw' 
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or modify the curscj that he completely recovered. 
Tlie lierce zeal of the hishop, and his systematic en¬ 
croachment on the royal prerogative and common 
rights of the suhjectj contributed not a little to 
ali(inate the affections of the people^ the great mass 
of whom were still attached to the ancient form of 
worship. But their indignation was still moreexcited 
by another instance of intemperate bigotry, as ap¬ 
plied to the body of a deceased monk, tin; superior 
of the convent at Devra Libanos. One of the priests 
of th(i new order, finding that the (;orps(j of the ab- 
l)ot now mentioned was interred under the altar at 
which he ofliciated, represented the case to Mendez ; 
who instantly declared that the church was defiled 
by tile burial of that heretical schismatic, and sus¬ 
pended tiic celebration of divine worship till the 
remains were ac.tually dug up and thrown out of 
the sacred edifice in a most indecent manner. A 
profound dis<tontent spread throughout the whole 
country; and from that moment the friends of the 
old religion began to recover strength, while the 
catholics were very gentTally regarded with hatred 
as well as with terror. 

The king, though a sincere convert, could no 
longer refuse to sympathize with the just fears and 
resentment of his people. lie desired the Patriarch 
to permit the use of the ancient liturgies of Ethio¬ 
pia, which had been altered by Mendez himself in 
(ivery thing where they did not agree with the Roman 
ritual. With this requisitioif he was obliged to 
comply, because it seemed reasonable that men 
should pray to God in a‘language which they un¬ 
derstood, rather than in a foreign tongue, the pre¬ 
cise import of which they could not comprehend. 
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J3ut this concession to the wishes of the natives 
weakened th(‘ power of the European priests ; for 
no sooner were the former allowed to use their own 
hooks of devotion than they rejected tlje emenda¬ 
tions of the stranger, and adhered exclusively to 
their wonted method. 


This cause, however, whicli at first engaged the 
attention only of churchmen and a fi‘\v of the mon* 
zealous meinhers of the court, v/as finally decided 
in the field of hatth;. The governors of provinces, 
whose allegiance was hound to the throne hy very 
weak tics, seized tjie occasion for breaking out 
into rebellion against Socinios ; regarding, j>er- 
hapSj the breach that had be('n madi; on tlndr an¬ 
cient faith and constitution hy a privileged body of 
foreigners as an attack on their national indepcjiid- 
ence. Tecla Georgis, a son-in-law of the king, 
raised the standard of rebellion in Tigre, declaring 
his deterni illation no longer to endure the Itomaii 
religion, luit to defend the church of Alexandria to 
the utmost ol' his power. With the view at once of 
convincing his eoniitrvmen of his siiieeritv, and of 
precluding all possihility of reconciliation with his 
sovereign, In? tore down tlie crucifixes from the walls 
of churches, defaced all the ornaments which had a 
reference to the late innovations, and removed the 


figures of popish saints. lie then called before him 
Abba Jacob his catholic chaplain, and having strip¬ 
ped liim of his sacerdotal vestments slew him with 
Jiis own hand. 


This act of violence w^as soon afterwards severely 
punishc'd by tlic death of Tecla Georgis, who was 
taken prisoner in battle, and who with his sister fell 
under the hand of the executioner. But the sup- 
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prt?ssion of one rtihollioii only led to another more 
determined^ until tin; finest parts of the empire were 
soaked with blood. At length the hopes of the 
peoj)le were direeted to Basilides or Facilidas, the 
king’s eldest son^ who to great military talent 
added mueh prudence and inodcTation. IIi* was 
thought unfriendly to the Catholic party, because he 
did not (*spous(‘ their caust; ; yet he lived with the 
J(‘suits on such a footing that tlujy themscdvj's knew 
not whether to calculate on his support or his en¬ 
mity. II(‘ kept one of thein^ Father Angelis, con¬ 
stantly ill his hous(‘hold, and treated him not only 
with r(‘spect, hut also with confidence. lie was 
liesides submissive to his parent in all things, and 
never opposed any of his measures for th(' (‘cclesias- 
lical gov(‘rnni'‘iit of the state. But it was observed 
that, wiieii he received a llattering message from 
Urban VIII., he did not think proper to return 
any answer; while those who attempted to pyu(‘- 
trate Jiis motives saw reason to conclude that he 
would not submit to tiu* restraint imposed on tin? 
soviireigii by the Portuguese missionaries, under the 
semblance of filial reverence for the head of tlu* 
universal ehurcJi. 

The exjiectation that Faeilidas would ])ut an end 
to the foreign inllucnco which enthrall<*d his father, 
induced some of the subordinab^ ollicers to practisi* 
an undue severity towards the Boinanists. When, 
for examjile, Serca Christos was appointed to the 
government of Gojam, a priest whose name was 
Za Selasse was heard to say, There is an end of tlu* 
Catholic faith in this province.” Bcdng called be¬ 
fore the military ruler, h(‘ was forbidden to perforin 
mass according to the form employed in Europe. 
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To this order he dutifully submitted ; but when ho 
was desired to renounce the doctrine of the two 
natures in our Saviour^ he declared that tliis was a 
l)oint of faith which he could not surrender, being 
convinced that Christ was perfect God and perfect 
man. Upon this the governor eominaiuh'd that he 
should be put to death, and he was accordingly 
thrust through the body with numerous lances ; 
(‘xclaiming, as long as he had strength to utter a 
word, “ God and man ! God and man !” 

As we have mentioned tlie letter addressed by the 
Pope to the Prince Facilidas, we shall, as it is not 
very long, submit it to the consideration of the 
reader, who will observe that it recommends the 
use of strong measures for the support of ortliodoicy. 

Our most behoved Son tn Christ, health 

AND apostolical BENEDICTION. 

“ The wealth of Nile floweth to the glory of your 
name; and you, the son of the Etliiopic empire, do 
grow up in the hopes of a most powerful princi¬ 
pality. You do nevertheless understand, God hav¬ 
ing taught you, how miserable you had been had 
you not drunk of the streams of the gospel out of 
the fountain of the Catholic church, and if you had 
not, by adoring St Peter in the. Roman pontificate, 
been made the son of God, whose possession and 
workmanship, the whole frame of heaven and earth, 
is in the Roman church. The holy choir of reign¬ 
ing priests and of obedient natives do applaud the 
heir that is to rule in Ethiopia with Christian vir¬ 
tue ; rejoicing that a kingdoni is prepared for you, 
out of which your triumphant father, the sceptre of 
whose empire is the rod of direction, does through 
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the divine assistance extirpate the synagogue of Sa¬ 
tan. You having been educated in the domestic 
imitation of such splendid virtues^ and being in a 
part that draws tlie eyes of heaven and earth upon 
you, sindi counsels are expected from your wisdom 
as are to be like the lights of the holy spirit and 
the thunderbolts of the divine vengeance. And 
since it is thus, beloved son, you must not think of 
living at ease in your father’s i)alace, l)efore you 
have made all Ethiopia throw itself at the feet of 
St Peter, that so they may find heaven in the Va¬ 
tican : For the doctrines of the Pope will not be 
only the hope of salvation to you, but they will l)e 
also the author of quietness and the safety of your 
dominions. We do embrace you, most dear son, 
with the arms of apostolical charity, and do wish 
you an obedient peoph?, and favourable ang(‘ls amidst 
Hie trophies of your arms and the joys of your pros¬ 
perity ; and we do from the bottom of our hgart 
impart our fatherly benediction to you. 

Dated at Pome at St Peter’s, under the ring 
»)f the Fisherman, the twenty-eighth of December 
J (iliO, in the seventh year of our pontificate.”* 


Socinios, alarmed by the growing di4" Action in 
his army, issued a proclamation, the object of which 
was to relax some part of the severity imposed by 
the Patriarch, and granting among other indulgen¬ 
ces permission to fast on Wednesday instead of Sa¬ 
turday, the latter being one of‘the ancient festivals 
of the native church. Mendez, in a letter, the tone 


• G(Hlcles's Cliiirch History of Ethiopia, p. ‘AiVJ. J Aidolli Hist, 
hthiop. lib. iii. c. 10, 11, 12. Bruce, voL iii. p. 400. 
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of which was neither mild nor prudent, remonstrat¬ 
ed with his majesty on this exercise of power,— 
warned him that God would call him to the strictest 
account for this presumption,—and reminded him 
of the words of Azarias the chief priest to Kin/x 
Uzziah, and of the punishment of leprosy which 
followed the royal encroachment on the ecclesiastical 
function. The emperor found it necessary to mo¬ 
dify the terms of his edict, anu to limit it to three 
articles: first, that no litiir/yy unh'ss amended or 
revised hy the patriarch should hi; used in divine 
service; secondly, that all f(‘asts, exc(‘pting Kasler 
and those which dejx'ud upon it, should Ik* kept ac¬ 
cording to the ancient computation ; and thirdly, 
that whosoever chose mioht fast on Wednesday in¬ 
stead of the last day of the we(‘k. lint while mak¬ 
ing this concession he did not eonceal from the pn*- 
latc his displeasure! at the application to him of the 
historical fact respecting Azarias and TIzziah; and 
suggested to his reverence, that as the J^oniari re¬ 
ligion was iiitrodnccd ijito ^Vhyssinia hy the king, 
it might be altered from time to time hy the same 
authority wdiieh at first (!stahlished it. 

After this compromise Soeiiiios engaged in war 
with the Agows of Lasta, a fierce people! who occu¬ 
pied the strongest country in Abyssinia. Some* ide'a 
may be! formed from the accompanying plate! of the 
steep mountains on Avhich the‘y oncanipeMl, and from 
which they were wont to hurl stones on their in- 
vadeirs when attempting to make their way through 
the passes. 

At first the emiperor sustaine:?fl se^vere losses, and 
his men, finding their arms constantly employed 
against their fellow-citizens, hecamo disheartened 

7 
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Mountains 1)e-tu'('L-n T.asta and Samcn. 


and did not conceal their aversion to such hostilities. 
Victory indeed at length declared ii?^eir favour, 
and thousands of the warlike Agows ^left dt‘acl 
on the field; the sight of whh;h suggested to the 
prince the following remarks addressed by him ti) 
his father. These men whom you see slaughtered 
on the ground were neither Pagans nor Mohamme^ 
danSj at whose death we should rejoice; they were 
Christians, lately your subjects and your country¬ 
men, some of them your delations. This is not vic¬ 
tory which is gained over ourselves. In killing these 
you drive the sword into your own entrails. How 
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many Jiave you put to an untimely death, and how 
many have you yet to destroy! We are become a 
proverb e\en among the infidels and Moors for car¬ 
rying on this war, and for apostatizing, as they as¬ 
sert, from the faith of our ancestors.” 

His majesty made no reply, but went back dis¬ 
consolate to Daiicaz, where the viettory appeared to be 
turned into mourning. The Patriarch, who was dis¬ 
pleased with his late proceedings, upbraided him with 
his indifference to the true faith, alleging that he had 
ceased to support it at the very moment Providence 
had put all his enemies under his feet. In his owm 
defence the king recapitulated the bloody wars in 
wliich he had engaged for the Catholics, the myriads 
who had been slain, and the chiefs who had been 
sacrificed, and ended by making known his resolu¬ 
tion to permit his people to choose their own reli¬ 
gion. Mendez now saw it expedient to relinquish 
his pretensions so far as to conc(?de to the inhabitants 
of Lasta the privilege which they demanded, becausti 
they had never professed themselves members of the 
Homan church; but in regard to such as had ac¬ 
knowledged Uie supremacy of the Pope and received 
the communion from the hands of the Jesuits, he 
would not consent to grant the freedom of renouncing 
their engagements. 

It was no longer time to deliberate on minute 
points with a functionary who, it was manifest, 
would have been content with nothing short of ab¬ 
solute power in all matters spiritual and ecclesiasti. 
cal. Socinios did not conceal from him, that the 
authority of government had greatly diminished in 
his hands, and that he must now act a decided part, 
or consent to be deprived even of the semblance of 
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royalty. He therefore issued the following procla¬ 
mation, which at once threw down the fabric of the 
Roman ritual and hierarchy in Abyssinia, and re¬ 
moved the hope of ever again establishing it in 
that kingdom. 

Hear us! hear us ! hear us! First of all we 
gave you the Homan Catholic faith, as thinking it 
a good one; but many people* have died figliting 
against it, as Julius, Gabriel, Tecla Georgis, Serca 
CJiristos, and finally these rude peasants of Lasta. 
Now therefore we restore to you the faith of your 
ancestors: let your own priests say their mass in 
their own churches; let the people have their own 
altars for the sacrament and their own liturgy, and 
let them be happy. As for myself, I am now old 
and worn out with war and infirmities, and no 
longer capable of governing ; I name my son Faci- 
lidas to reign in my place.” 

This document was jiublished on the fourteenth 
of June 1632, and in the month of September the 
king died. He was buried with great pomp in the 
church of Ganeta Jesus, which he himself had 
built; professing to the last his prtjfcrcnce of the 
Roman creed, and his attachment ijthe forms of 
that commimion. But the Jesuits, corl Jfcring only 
the catastrophe and unmindful of the strenuous 
efforts made by him during his whole reign to es¬ 
tablish their religion, have denounced him as an 
apostate, for giving w^ay to the demand of his sub¬ 
jects to have their ancient l-itual restored. This 
judgment on their part is equally unjust and un¬ 
grateful. It ought to have been remembered that, 
in the last years of his life, when left without a sol¬ 
dier to fight for their cause, he resigned his crown 
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but retained his belief; and it was not until he had 
quenched the fire of numerous insurrections in the 
best blood of his land, that he resolved to sheath his 
sword and confer liberty of conscience. 

The young monarch, who had acted with so much 
discretion during his father’s reign, lost no time in 
giving notice to the Patriarch that he and his fol¬ 
lowers must fox’thwith quit Abyssinia. To accele¬ 
rate this movinncnt he at the same time informed 
^leiidez that an Abuna, consecrated at Alexandria, 
was already oji his way to assume the ecclesiastical 
government of the kingdom; and commanded that 
the Jesuits should immediately repair from thidr 
convents in Gojam and J)eml>ea to the establish¬ 
ment at Fremona, wheni-e they might njore conve¬ 
niently embark for India or Kurope. The Catho¬ 
lics endeavoured to postpone their fate by offering 
new concessions and indulgencies ; but Facilidas 
inkirmed them that it was now too late for nego¬ 
tiation, and recommended a speedy d(;parture, lest 
they should be visited with evils which he might 
not have it in his power to avert. 

Finding all his arts unavailing, the Patriarch Ixi- 
iran his march towards the coast, accompanied by a 
large body of sa{;erdotal dc'pendants, and guarded 
l)y a detachment of the royal troops. Still, hoping 
that some accident might turn the tide of alTairs to 
their advantage, or that a reinforcement of Portu¬ 
guese might arrive from theEasterji colonics to their 
relief, the monks mad'e various attempts to retain a 
footing in the country, though in direct opposition 
to the orders of the king. As a last resource they 
threw themselves on the protection of the Baharna- 
gjush, who at that period was in a state of rebellion, 
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and tluTefore not in any degree disinclined to thwart 
the views of his sovereign. But they did not long 
t?njoy the asylum provided for them l>y the l)ar])a. 
riaii governor of the coast. Facilidas opened a cor¬ 
respondence with him, giving assurance not only of 
pardon hut of favour^ if he would deliver into his 
hands the refractory priests who had so far abused 
his indulgence. The latter, howev(*r, having pledged 
his word to his guests, would not consent to give 
them up to the angry prince; but, by a spt?cial re¬ 
finement in the politics of humanity, he agreed to 
sell them all as slaves to the Turks. In return, 
accordingly, for a certain sum paid by the pasha of 
the neighbouring ports, Mendez, his priests, and his 
monks of all degrees, were consigned to captivity as 
the property of infidels. Two individuals only were 
left behind, wdio longed to terminate a Aveary life 
by the honours of martyrdom ; an expectation which 
Avas very soon r(jalize(l. To prevent the recAiri;^enee 
of an evil from which so many sufferings and so 
much disquietude had arisen, the young emperor 
concluded a treaty with the Moslem command(*rs 
at Suakin and IMasuah, the object ■^i^which was 
to prevent any Portuguese from passinj^.'ijito Abys¬ 
sinia. In short, both parties, the Mohammedans 
and Christians, for their mutual safety, peace, and 
advantage, had resolved to exclude the missionaries 
from both shores of the Red Sea.* 

After a considerable detention at Suakin, and 
the payment of a heavy ransoni, the Patriarch found 
his way to Goa, where he died; having in vain at¬ 
tempted to rouse the military officers in that settle- 

• See Geddts’s Cluircli History, p. IMtO—LudoUi Hist. 
Etliio{). lih. iii. c. 12, &c. Bruce, iii. p. 4d4. 
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mentj the Pope_, and the powers of Europe^ to make 
a great effort for the recovery of Ethiopia. The let¬ 
ters and memorials wliieh passed between him and 
Facilidas, in relation to the interests of the church 
and the reasons for restoring the ancient forms in 
Abyssinia, are very entertaining, and, at the same 
time, throw a valiiahle light on the views of both 
parties in reference to that most interesting of all 
subjects, the maintenance of a national faith. In 
one of his episthjs, the emperor, after complaining 
that the Jesuits denied the cup in the holy commu¬ 
nion, rebaplized the people, treated the priests and 
deacons as if they were not in sacred orders, and 
even tore down their altars to be replaced by others 
of their own consecTation, proceeds as follows :— 

“ Your lordship, in being acquaint(.‘d with this, 
will know the reason why you are turned out of 
your place which God and the emj)eror had bestowed 
on you; and that the very same emperor w^ho sent 
for your lordship, and gave you your authority, was 
the person that deprived you of it. Wherefore, since 
an Alexandrian Abuna is on liis way hither, and has 
sent us word that he cannot be in the same country 
with a Komaii Patriarch and fathers, we have or¬ 
dered you to repair to Fremona, and there to remain. 
As to what your lordship now offers, which is, that 
if the people of Ethiopia will but continue in tin; 
obedience of the Roman church, you will dispense* 
with thcmi as to all matters which are not contrary 
to the faith: that comes too late now; for how' is it 
possible for them to return to that which they have 
not only forsaken but do abominate, now that they 
have a taste of their old religion again ? Your lord- 
ship farther desires that >ve would assemble our 
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learned men to dispute with you, before you depart, 
about matters of faith. This also ought to have been 
done in the beginning. Besides, is that cause likely 
to be supported by arguments which has been main, 
tallied hitherto only by force and violence, by taking 
estates from some, and throwing others into prison, 
and punishing a third class still more severely, and 
tliat for no other reason than because they would 
not embrace your faith? And as if that had not 
been suflicient, you have dragged great multitudes 
out of the deserts, who would have been contented 
to live there upon herbs, and confined them to pri¬ 
sons ; nay, the jioor people that would have been 
glad to bury themselves in caves did not escape your 
persecution. Now what a barbarity w'ould it be to 
go and tease poor pt'ople with arguments who have‘ 
sufiered so much already! It w^ould surely be a 
very unjust thing both in the sight of God and man.” 

This revolution in the church of Abyssinia occa¬ 
sioned great regret at Borne, although there \vere 
many who consoled themsclvcis with the reflection 
that tlie disappointment had arisen, not from any 
aversion to the doctrine and rules of the West, but 
solely from the pride, violence, and obstinacy of the 
Jesuit missionaries. It was therefore imagined, that 
if men more conciliatory in their manners and less 
bigoted to external rites were sent out under pro¬ 
per auspices, there would be no doubt of ultimate 
success. With this view six capuchins, all natives 
of France and members of the^reformed order of their 
foundtT, were despatched from Italy by the College 
Be Propaganda Fide, rfrmed with protections from 
the Grand Seignior. Of these, two attempted to en¬ 
ter Ethiopia by landing at Magadoxo, on the shore 
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of the Indian Oceans who, after advancing a very 
short way into the country, were slain by the Galla. 
Two penetrated directly into Abyssinia, and were 
stoned to death; but the remaining couple, informed 
at Masuah of the fate of their companions, instead 
of exposing themselves to similar destruction, re¬ 
turned home with an account of their bad success. 
Even after this, three other capuchins were sent from 
Europe, who, on their arrival at Suakin, forward¬ 
ed notice to Facilidas of their intention to visit 
his kingdom as ministers of the Roman church. He 
rec’ommended to the pasha to treat them according 
to their dt.‘serts ; who instantly order(?d their heads 
to be struck off, and stripj)ed of the skin, which 
was sent to the capital for inspection,—the colour 
denoting that they were Franks, and the tonsure 
affording the certainty of their being priests. No 
farther attempt was made during many years to in¬ 
troduce Euro{)eau missionaries into the Abyssinian 
monarchy. 


• Sfto Liidolf, (r(>ilf)es,and Briu'i*, at tlio places already indicated; 
the narratives (if all llu; tlireo being' drawn tioni the same source, the 
works of (lifi niissioiiurius. The reader will [a‘riiS(* with pleasure the 

following abridgment of tlie occurrences mentioned in the text:_ 

“The .Tesuits t)u!iiise1v(‘s deplore th<* fatal indiserelioii of their 
diietj who forgot the mildness of the gosjiel and the jHilicy of his 
order, to intioduce with hasty violence the liturgy of Rome and the 
iiKjiiisition of Portiigiil. A new haptisni, a new ordination was 
inflicted on the iiatiies; and they tii'mblcd with horror when the 
most holy of the dead were torn from tJieir graves, when the most 
illustrious of the livii^ were excommunicated by a f'ondgii priest. 
In tJie defence of their religion and liberty the Abyssinians rose in 
arms with desperate but unsuccessful zeal. Five rebellions were 
extinguished in the blood of the insurgents, two A bunas were slain 
in battle, ivhnlc legions were slanglucred in the field or suffocated 
in their caverns, and ueillier merit, nor rank, nor sex, could save 
Inim an ignominious death the enemies of Rome. Rut the victori¬ 
ous monarch was finally subdued by the constancy of the nation, of 
his mother, of his son, and of liis most faitliful friends. St^gued 
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But the seeds of discord, which were sown in that 
country by tlie foreigners now expelled, soon grew up 
and greatly annoyed the government. In the days 
of Yasous, tlie grandson of Facilidas^ some turbulent 
monks, for (ixample, attempted to embroil the king¬ 
dom by theological disputes; but a little wholesome 
restraint, accompanied with an unbimding firmness 
on the part of the sovereign, prevented the rise of 
many evils which there was just ground to apprehend 
from that quarter. 

At the time Bruce travelled in Abyssinia there 
was a convent of Franciscan friars in Upper Egypt, 
established about the (‘ud of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, for tlie protection of such Catholic Christians 
as were supposed to have fled into Nubia and Sen- 
naar when the Patriarch was driven out by the heir 
of Socinios. Everv one intcrijsted himself in behalf 
of these fugitives, who were imagined to preserve 
the reliirs of a pun* faith among the savage tribes on 
the banks of the Nile, far beyond the Cataracts. 
Pope Innocent XII. was so convinced of the truth 
of this story as to raise a considerable fund to sup¬ 
port the expense of an Ethiopic mission ; a convent 
was erected at Achmin, the ancient Panopolis, where 
the monks were to afford refreshment to those of 
their brethren who should return weary and ex¬ 
hausted from preaching among the barbarians. They 

listened to the voice of j)ity, of reason, perhaps of four; and hi.s edict 
of hberiy of conscience instantly' ri:vc*uled the tvranny and wocikiiesa 
of the Jesuits. On the deatii of Jiis fattier, ifasilides expelled tlie 
L.aliti Patriarch, and restored to the uislies of tJie nation the faith 
iuid the discipline of Eji^ypt. moiiophysitc' churches resounded 

with a song' of triiirnpli, that tlie sheep of Ethiopia were now deli¬ 
vered from the hyenas of the West; and the gates of that solitary 
realiii wore I'or ever sliut against the arts, the scic*ncc, and the fa¬ 
naticism of Europe.”— Decline and Fall, vol. viii. p. 37*k 
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were entrusted, besides, should an opportunity pre¬ 
sent itself, with the care of penetrating into Abyssi¬ 
nia, in order to keep alive the embers of orthodox t)e- 
lief and discipline, until a proper season should come 
for converting the whole realm. But, on inquiry, 
it was discovered that no Christians had taken re¬ 
fuge in any part of the country between Sy<‘ne and 
Dongola, nor even on the higher j)arts of the river 
nearest the scene of persecution ; and it is admitted 
that all cnd(ja\’ours to conv(!rt the natives in the con¬ 
tiguous districts proved fruitless and unavailing. 

In the reign of Louis XIV. an effort was made by 
tin* Jesuits to repair the mischief which Alphonso 
Mendez had done, and to introduce once more into 
Ethiopia the ])rinciples of their institution. Father 
Fleurian was authorized by the celebrated De la 
Chaise, the king’s confessor, to instruct the consul- 
general at C-airo, to send into Abyssinia a proper 
person to negotiate with the emperor, and to pave the 
way for an embassy to Paris. The Grand Monarque 
at the same time took upon himself the protection 
of the intended mission, and solicited, through 
Cardinal Jansen, the concurrence and advice of the 
Pope. Verseau, wlio was employed as his envoy 
on this occasion, informed his holiness that his 
majesty, who took a great inttTcst in the success of 
this pious undertaking, had fixed his eyes on the 
Jesuits as the best qualified for discharging a duty 
at once so delicate and arduous. Innocent dissem¬ 
bled: he extolled it the most magnificent terms 
the king’s great zeal for the adv^ancement of religion, 
approved of the choice he had made, and praised tlm 
resolution of the preachers. But it soon aj)peared 
tliat, notwithstanding this flattering language, he 
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had no intention either to gratify the disciples of 
Loyola or to comply with the wishes of the French 
sovereign ; for without eonimunieating his views to 
the one or the other, he appoijited the superior of 
the Franciscans to be his legate a latere to the Em¬ 
peror of Abyssinia, providing him with presents U) 
that prince and the chief noblemen of his court. 

At this period Mailh*t was in Egypt, the repre¬ 
sentative of the French goveriinient, and eagerly 
efini)loye(l in tmdeavouring to accomplish the pur¬ 
poses of his royal master. Various intrigues ensued 
which wi‘ shall not take time to descTibe; it being 
sunicieiit to mention that the dark and laboured 
policy of the two rival orders terminated at length 
in the selection of Poin'et, a medienl practitioner, 
and of Ercvedeiit, a Jesuit friar, who consented to 
attend him as his servant. Yasous, at the epoch in 
question, was threatened with a mortal disease, and 
had sent a special messenger to Cairo to obtain 
the aid of a European physician ; and hence an 
opportunity was created for introducing a disguised 
priest into the very centre of the Abyssinian j)ro- 
vinces. But Brevedeiit died before the journey 
was completed ; while Poncet, after having admin¬ 
istered successfully to the distempered ruler, re¬ 
turned ill due time, without attempting any thing 
in favour of the Catholic creed or the monacliism 
of Spain. 

It would appear from several instances of per¬ 
secution, which are recorded* in the more recent 
annals of Ethiopia, that certain individuals, ani¬ 
mated with zeal for the* interests of religion, had 
from time to time made their way into the country, 
and were even favourably received at court. In 
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the reign of Oustas, for instance, who mounted the 
throne in the year J 700 , three priests were conceal¬ 
ed in the province of Walkayt, to wliom his ma¬ 
jesty frequently repaired to licar mass and receive 
the comnuiiiion. Under the goviTimumt, however, 
of liis successor, Uavid IV., who was an ardent sup¬ 
porter of tlie Alexandrian rites of worship, informa¬ 
tion was lodged against the heretical friars, and 
they were immediately brought to trial. The in¬ 
terrogation proceedi'd as follows : Do yon or do you 
not receive the decisions of the Council of Chalcc- 
don as a rule of faith ? And do you bcli(?ve that 
Jico the Pope* lawfully presidtid at it and regularly 
conducted it ? To this the j)risoiiers answered with¬ 
out reserv^e, that they looked upon tin* Council of 
Chalcedoii jis Ukj fourth general council, received 
it as such, and held its decisions as a rule of faith; 
and were moreover satisfied that Leo lawfully and 
regularly presided at it, as being head of the Catho¬ 
lic church, suc.<!essor to Saint Peter, and Christ's 
vicar ujjoii earth. Upon this a general shout was 
li(;ard from the whole assemblv, mixed with cries 
to stone them,—Whotiver throws not three stones 
is accursed, and an enemy to Mary!” Ropes wert* 
instantly fastened round the necks of the monks, and 
tliey were draggtid to a place behind the church of 
Abbo, where they were*, according to their sentence, 
stoned to death, suifering with meekness and resig¬ 
nation after the example of the first martyrs.* 
When Pearce was in Abyssinia, al)Out twelve 
years ago, a certain latitudinarianism seems to have 
prevailed; for, besides aii open schism among the 


Bruce, vol. iv. ji. (iU. 
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members of the Greek eh arch themselves^ there was 
a Koman party^ wliose voice commanded some re¬ 
spect in the public deliberations. It is tru(‘ that 
the English seaman is not the best authority in 
matters of religion, so far as we regard nice distinc¬ 
tion in points of faith; but from Iiis narrative of 
facts, which appciars hoiu'st and unbiassed, it Ix;- 
coines p(Tfe<*tly manif(,*st that the tlieological scliool 
of Alexandria no longer enjoyed an undisputed 
pre-emiiK'nce, 

Fifteen years had passeil amidst insurrections and 
civil broils, during whicli no Abuna or metropo¬ 
litan was conse<Tated for Etliiopia ; and at length, 
when IMobanimed Ali did listen to the eJitreaties of 
his Christian neighbours to suj)ply them with a 
spiritual head, he and the Patriarch seem to have 
consulbxl their own views rather than the cause of 
the gospel in tlie selection of a priest to iill that 
high oflfice. Nor was this favour obtained altogether 
gratuitously; on the contrary, tiie Ibis proclaimed 
by beat of drum that ( very governor of a \ illagt* 
throughout his dominions should collect from his 
tenants two dollars each, in hard money, cloth, or 
salt, and the larger towns from ten to twenty each, 
as a subscription to pay the expemses of bringing 
his R(W(*rence from Egypt. In this maiincT ten 
thousand dollars v/ere soon collected, and a j)arty 
of priests despatched with some iMohainmedans, 
bearing a presimt of fourteen slaves and several 
pieces of the finest Abyssiniail cloth to Ali Pasha. 
We give an account of the holy man’s reception in 
the words of Mr Pearce. 

On the 23d January 1810, “the Ras with his army 
and all the priests of the country went to meet the 
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Abuna at Dola; in tlic afternoon, as they again 
entered Chelicut, every thing appeared in an up¬ 
roar. I never before beheld such a multitude of 
people assembled. The mountains around Cheliciit 
were covered with them. Gangs of priests and 
monks, some in white and some in yellow dresses, 
were seen in the different quarters, while thousands 
of other orders, dressed in their sheep-skins, kept 
moving along the sides of the mountains, apparently 
like large Hocks of sheep. Numerous chiefs with 
their armies held different situations on the heights, 
all moving in confusion, their lances glittering in 
the air; and the manner in which they strove by 
shoving against each other to advance as near as 
they could to the Patriarch, appeared like a close 
battle; numbers were trodden to death. The Ras 
rode on a mule witli his horsemen in the rear of the 
Abuna. The multitude of priests, with all the or¬ 
naments of their respective churches, were at some 
distance in front; and in their rear before the Abuna, 
a number of people with large ploughmen's whips 
were continually whipping to keep the road clear.”* 
If the character given of this prelate has not been 
darkly coloured by malice or fear, we must conclude 
that he was very little qualified cither for the arduous 
duties of his station, or to extend the reign of meek¬ 
ness and charity among the turbulent people whose 
spiritual interests were committed to his superin¬ 
tendence. His insolence on some occasions proceed¬ 
ed beyond all bounds, not exempting even the head 
of the government from his wrath and contumelies. 
He kept the Ras at his door more than a quarter of 


* Puarce^s Life und Adventures, \ul ii |>. Gl. 
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an hour waiting for an audience; and when at length 
he was admitted, the communication made by him 
was so disagreeable that the old priest struck the 
interpreter on the mouth, and commanded him never 
to exercise his office again. The warlike chief was 
grieved and incensed to a high degree. “ The tongue 
of that Abuna,” said he, has speared me to the 
heart; I cannot resent; I am bound by my reli¬ 
gion to bear it; still I think we are rather a weak- 
minded people.”* 

As a long interval had elapsed without the minis¬ 
trations of a metropolitan, a multitude of clergy and 
of all other classes assembled at the dwelling of the 
bisliop; but, before he would consecrate new altars, 
ordain priests and dt'acons, or admit any one to tlie 
privilege's of the Christian church, he commanded a 
proclamation to be issued, declaring that, according 
to the practice established by former Abuiiiis, every 
man who wished to be retained in his office must 
pay four pieces of salt. A similar return was ex¬ 
pected for admission to the lowest order of clerical 
functionaries; and all the people, with their young 
children who had not been confirmed by th(‘ late 
Patriarch, were required to ])ay one piece. More 
than a thousand priests and deacons were ordained 
the first day ; many of whom entered upon a pro¬ 
fession for which they were very ill prepared, with 
the sole view of securing an exemption from mili¬ 
tary service. 

The Abuna next proclaimed? throughout all Abys¬ 
sinia, that no man should be considered a priest who 
did not bind himself by & formal oath to receive all 


* Pearce, vel. ii. p. fW. 
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the articles of the Coptic creedj and to submit to 
the discipline of the Alexandrian communion ; and, 
farther, that none of the sacraments should be ad¬ 
ministered in any of their churches until the clergy 
had renounced, in a manner equally solemn, all the 
errors of the Greek and Roman faith. This measun* 
threw the whok; country into commotion. The ad¬ 
herents of the Egyptian ritual had already united 
to enforce the commands of their superior; the mem¬ 
bers of the Greek <*hurch likewise arrav(’d them- 
selves in a formidable body to oppose the ijijunction ; 
while those of tht‘ Roman Catholic persuasion, whos<.‘ 
number was small, were content to act on the de¬ 
fensive. After a vain attempt at an accommodation, 
rage burst out on all sides ; and ever}’^ I»ri(‘st held 
up his cross, about to lead his peoph* to protect their 
own altars, or to overthrow those of their opixnieiits. 
Before the a(‘tual elfusion of blood, however, it was 
agreed among the leaders, that such as held the 
estaLblished belief should be permitted to follow 
their own jiiodi^ of worship ; but that they should 
not be entitled to share in the blessing or protection 
of the Abuna, and should be considered as an in¬ 
ferior caste. To this humiliating arrangement tin* 
multitude, as might have been expected, showed the 
utmost aversion, and became more furious than ever 
against their ecclesiastical ruler. In the end he found 
himself obliged to grant a general toleration, with¬ 
out any infringement of the rank and privileges 
which were secured to the peo 2 )le by their civil con¬ 
stitution. 

Pearce obtained through the exertions of l\Ir Salt 
some Ethiopic psalters, to be distributed among the 
Abyssinians, and if possible to get in exchange for 
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them some copies of their scriptures. The super¬ 
stitious people^ he tells uSj not only found fault with 
the print being too sniall^ and with the sacred names 
because they were not done in red ink ; but the 
perfect similarity of the books made them suppose 
that they had been complet(?d by some supernatural 
agent. Tliose, howev(T, who poss(‘ssed any degree 
of knowledge, readily admitted that they far ex¬ 
celled their own manuscripts. The Englishman 
does not eoin^eal that, allliough many were dis¬ 
posed to ae(;ept his volumes as a present, he could 
not obtain any thing in exchange. Having pro¬ 
cured a mule, he went, somewliat in the (character 
of a pedlar, to the diliereiit monasteries, hoping to 
dispose of his psalters to some advantage ; but the 
monks, u ho wore not inclined to become merchants, 
found iiiany faults with the workmanship, and it 
was not until they discovered the slu‘ets might be 
had for nothing, that their eyes opened to Mieir 
m(Tits and to the expediency of receiving th(!m as 
a gift. He acknowledges that he was occasionally 
remunerated by tlie pn'sentation of a she<‘p, a goat, 
or a little honey; but adds that such things are cus¬ 
tomary even on a common visit.* 

There is no small difficulty in ascertaining the 
dogmas of the Abyssinian church, in regard to those 
points of theology which occupy the first station in 
the articles of all other Cliristian communions. In 
the works on ecclesiastical history to which we have 
occasionally made reference, thert; are several sym¬ 
bols or conipends of faith, whence the curious reader 
may derive the requisite information. The volume 


• Pearce, toI. iL p. 12f5. 
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of Dr Geddes, in particular^ contains an Account 
of the Habassin Religion and Customs, composed by 
Zaga Zaba the King of Ethiopia's ambassador, and 
written with his own hand at Lisbon.” Perhaps 
the envoy's notions were in some degree influenced 
by the position which he occupied in Europe; it 
being manifest that there is a striking coincidence 
between his tenets and those of the court to which 
his master had sent him. But the document, not¬ 
withstanding, possesses great value as a memorial of 
the progress made by the Jesuit missionaries in the 
arduous task of inducing a semi-barbarous people 
to relinquish, even for a time, the doctrines which 
they had received from their fathers.* 

In Ludolf's Commentary there is a confession of 
faith attributed to the Emperor Claudius, who reign¬ 
ed about the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
which he describes as the belief of his ancestors and 
of the flock within the precincts of his kingdom. 
‘'We believe in one God, and in his only Son, Jesus 
Christ, who is his Word and his Power, his Coun¬ 
sel and his Wisdom ; who was with him before the 
world was created. But in the last days he came 
to us,—^not, however, that he might leave the throne 
of his divinity,—and was made man of the Holy 
Ghost and of the holy Virgin Mary, and was bap¬ 
tized in Jordan in his thirtieth year; and was per¬ 
fect man ,* and was hanged on the wood of the Cross 
in the days of Pontius Pilate; suffered, died, and 
was buried, and rose again the third day; and after¬ 
wards on the fortieth day he ascended with glory 
into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of his 


* Page 81. 
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Father. And he shall eome again with glory to 
judge the quick and the dcadj and of his kingdom 
there shall be no end. And we believe in tin; Holy 
Ghost, the J^ord and Giver of life, who proceedeth 
from the F'ather. And we believe in one baptism 
for the remission of sins. And we look for the re¬ 
surrection of the dead, for eternal life to come.”* 

We must content ourselves with referring to a 
modern work, for a vi(‘w of the latest creed or 
confession issut‘d for the use of the Ethiopian Chris¬ 
tians. This document is entitled, Instructions of 
Mark, Patriarch of Alexandria, addressed to the 
Abyssinian churches, on points of religion at pre¬ 
sent controverted in Abyssinia.” It was WTitten 
in Arabic, but immediately translated into the 
ecclesiastical language of the country by command 
of the Rds. The manuscript was obtained by Mr 
Salt from Welled Sclasse the governor of Tigrc, 
and was rendered into English by the late Professor 
Alurray, for the Tiritish and Foreign Bible Society, 
the committee of which granted to Mr Jowett 
permission to insert it in his Christian Researches.t 

These Instructions” of the Patriarch are much 
too replete with controversy, and subtile distinctions 
in the more use of words, to prove of any value as a 
guide to faith. They arc occupied almost entirely 
with those unprofitable discussions resp(;cting the 
nature of Christ, on which the Abyssinians have 
long wasted their boundless zeal and their small 
portion of learning; and which, w'hen conveyed 
through the medium of ^ version, are equally unin- 
telligible and incapable of abridgment. 

* Ludolfi Coin. p. 237. Jowett's Christian Uesearehes, p. 

•t Page 180. 
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In the work of Father Loho, who made a voyage 
to Abyssinia in the year 1822, and served in that 
country under tiie ceJebrated JMendez, we have a 
brief account of the pious usages of the people. In¬ 
censed by tlicir bigoted attacliment to the customs 
of their ancestors, he denounces their religion as a 
mixture of Christianity with Jewish and Moham¬ 
medan superstitions. lie adniits, howt'vcr, that 
they retain the belief of the principal mysteries of 
our faith ; that they et'h'brate with a great deal of 
piety the sulTerings and death of our Lord ; rever¬ 
ence the cross; pay a profound devotion to the bless¬ 
ed Virgin, tlic angels, and the saints ; observe the 
festivals, and pay a strict regard to Sunday. Every 
month they coinmeinorate the Assumption of the 
Virgin Mar}^; and are of oi)inion that no Christians 
l>esides thenis(‘lves have a true sense of the great¬ 
ness of the mother of God, or render the honours 
whitfh are due to her name. There are some tribes 
among them by whom the crime of swearing by her 
is punished with the forfeiture of goods, and even 
wdth the loss of life. Every week they keep a 
least i?i honour of tin* apostles and angels ; they 
come to mass with gn'at devotion, and love to hear 
the word of God; they receive the sacrament 
often, but do not always prepare themselves for 
it by confession. The severity of their fasts is equal 
to that of the primitive church ; in Lent they never 
eat till after sunset; and their abstinence is the 
more rigid, because milk and butter arc forbidden 
to them. No reason or plea of necessity can pro¬ 
cure for them permission to eat flt‘sh; and as their 
country produces hardly any fish they are compelled 
to exist on roots anil {)ulse only. 
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There is no nation, he adds, where excommuni¬ 
cation carries greater terrors than among the Abys- 
sinians; a cireiimstance which gives the priests 
great power over them, as they frequently exert 
their spiritual authority for personal purposes not 
quite (consistent with the utmost purity of motiv(‘. 
They have certain opinions peculiar to themselves 
about purgatory, the creation of souls, and some 
other mysteries. They repeat baptism, or the sem¬ 
blance of it, every year; rc'tain the practice of cir¬ 
cumcision ; observe the Jewish Sabbath ; abstain 
from eating all those aiiiinals which are forbidden 
by the JMosaical law; aiid brothers espouse the 
widows of their brothers, according to the precept 
of the same ancient instituU*. 

The cliurches, at the period under consideration, 
were extremely numerous in the larger towns and 
even in villages. So close to each other were the 
religious houses, that the monks chanting the^sccr- 
vice in one could hear their brethren similarly em¬ 
ployed in some adjoining edifice. They sing the 
Psalms of ]3avid, of which, as well as the other parts 
of Holy Scripture, they have an exact translation in 
their own language; rejecting none which Roman 
Catholics esteem canonical except the Rooks of the 
Mac‘cabees. 

There is something fantastic in their mode of con¬ 
ducting Divine service. Their musical instruments 
are little drums, which they hang about their necks 
and beat with both their handiS; and this exercise is 
performed even by the chief men as well as by the 
gravest of their ecclesiastics. They have sticks like¬ 
wise with which they strike the ground, accompany¬ 
ing the blow with a motion of their whole bodies. 
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They begin their devotions by stamping with tlieir 
feet on the floor, and playing gently on the drums; 
but when they become? warm and animated they 
leave off beating, and proceed to leap, dance, and 
clap their hands, straining their voices at the same 
time to the highest pitch, till at length they have a 
greater resemblance to an infuriated crowd than to 
a religious assembly. For this manner of worship¬ 
ping they quote the psalm of David, O clap your 
handtiy all ye nations” 

The stateiiumt of Lobo, as to the great number 
of churches in Abyssinia, is fully confirmed by the 
narrative of Bruce, who remarks that in the most 
<‘onfined landscape the traveller may see at one view 
five or six of those structures. Every great man 
who dies thinks that he atones for all his wickedness 
if he leaves a fund for the erection of a place of wor¬ 
ship. The king builds many; it being customary 
to commemorate any success in the field of battle 
by rearing a temple to the service of God. The 
situation is always chosen near a running water, 
for the convenience of the priests, who, in respect to 
the Dcriodical purifications and ablutions, strictly ob¬ 
serve the Levitical law. It is usual also to surround 
these buildings with beautiful trees and flowering 
shrubs; so that the country owes much of its pic¬ 
turesque appearance to the taste displayed by the 
ecclesiastical architects. 

All the churches we are told are of a round form 
with thatched roofs; their summits are perfect cones ; 
the outside is encircled by a number of wooden pil¬ 
lars, being trunks of the cedar-tree, placed so as to 
support the edifice; and as the roof projects about 
eight feet beyond the walls, an agreeable walk or 
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colonnade is thereby formedj which proves of great 
use in hot or rainy weather. The inside is divided 
into several apartments, nearly according to the 
directions which are given in the Law of Moses. 
The first is a circle somewhat wider than the inner 
one: here the congregation say their prayers. With¬ 
in this is a square which is divided by a vail or 
curtain, corresponding to the Holy Place and the 
Holy of Holies in the Jewish Tabernacle. The 
latter is so narrow^ that none but the priests are ad¬ 
mitted into it. 

It has been already observed that the Abyssinians 
practise circumcision ; a rite which they maintain 
was not borrowed from the Jews, but derived from 
their own neighbours the d(;sceiidants of Ishmael. 
Much controversy has existed as to the reason and 
authority of this usage, for the details of which we 
refer to the volumes of Bruce and the dissertations 
of Le Grand.* 

In regard to the precise object of the annua! cere¬ 
mony of bathing in remembrance of our Saviour’s 
baptism, much doubt continues to prevail. The 
Jesuits insist that it is a regular and formal repeti¬ 
tion of the sacrament; and if the description given 
of it by Alvarez were to be literally received, we 
should find it nt^cessary to admit their conclusion. 
But the Roman missionaries laboured under a deep 
prejudice against the native clergy, and are suspect¬ 
ed to have failed in their wonted accuracy in their 
notices of the Abyssinian ritual. The account sup¬ 
plied by Bruce is not liable to the same objection. 
It is as follows : The^small river running between 
the town of Adowa and the church had been dam- 


* Lubo’s Voyage to Abyssinia with Le Grand’s Dissertations. 
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med up for several days; the stream was scanty^ so 
that it scarcely overflowed. It was in some places 
three feet deep, in some perhaps four, or a little 
more. Three larg(‘ tents were pitched the morning 
before the Feast of the Epiphany ; one on the north 
for the priests to rej)Ose in during the intervals of 
the service, and, beside this, one to coniniunicate in : 
on the south there was a third tent, for the monks 
and priests of another church to rest tliem.selves in 
their turn. About twelve o’clock at niglit the monks 
and priests met together, and began their prayers 
and psalms at the waterside, one party relieving the 
other. At dawn of day the governor, Welled Michael, 
came hither with some soldiers to raise men for Ras 
Michael, then on his march against Waragna Fasil, 
and sat down on a small hill near the river; the 
troops all skirmishing on foot and on horseback 
around them. A.s soon as the sun began to appear 
three large cross(‘s of wood were carried by three 
prie$tt> dressed in their sacerdotal vestments, and 
who coming to the side of the river dipped the cross 
into the water; and all this time the firing, skir¬ 
mishing, and praying, went on together. The priests 
with the crosses returned, one of their number car¬ 
rying before them something less than an English 
quart of water in a silver cup or chalice. When 
they were about fifty yards from Welled Michael, 
that general stood up, and the priest took as much 
water as he could hold in his hand and sprinkled it 
upon his head, holding* the cup at the same time to 
his mouth to taste ; after which the priest received 
it back again, saying, ^ May God bless you !' Each 
of the three crosses was then brought forward to 
Welled IMichacl, and he kissed them. The cere- 
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mony of sprinkling the water was then renewed to 
all the great men in the tent, all cleanly dressed- 
Some of thenij not contented with aspersion^ receiv¬ 
ed the water in the palms of their joined hands and 
drank it; more water was brought for those who 
had not partaken of the iirst; and after the whole 
of the governor’s company was sprinkled, the crosses 
returned to the river, their bearers singing hal¬ 
lelujahs, and the skirmishing and firing continu- 
ing.”’'- 

Tlie same ceremony was performed on the tra¬ 
veller himself, who, however, declined to drink from 
the sacred cup. The people meanwhile crowded to 
the bank of the stream, wIktc? two or three* hundred 
boys, of tlie order of deacons, threw water upon them. 
Afterwards horses, mul(‘s, ass('s, armour, pots, and 
platters, were brought for purification, and the scene 
ended in a mixture of holy joy and unbridled riot. 
Bruce positively d(‘nies that the baptismal form of 
words was used in any instance on the occa:lion 
now described. 

The Abyssiniaiis receive the holy sacrament in 
both kinds. The loaf is unleavened, and instead of 
wine they use dried grapes bruised, with the husk 
and stones as they grow, and so thick as to resemble 
marmalade. It is put into the mouth with a spoon. 
The pieces of bread given to the communicants are 
large in proportion to their rank, and are literally 
stuffed into the mouths of the recipients by the priest, 
sometimes at the risk of suffocation. After receiving, 
a pitcher of water is brought forward, of which the 
worshippers in their turn take a large draught; then 


* Travels, vol. v. p. 12. 
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engage some time in silent prayer with their faces 
turned to the wall. 

Le Grand labours assiduously to prove that the 
clergy of Abyssinia believe in transubstantiation, 
although he considers their form of words^ and per¬ 
haps even their official authority, as radically de¬ 
fective. Ludolf, on the contrary, maintains that in 
their notions of the Eucharist they coincide with 
the Protestants; admitting, however, that their 
language is extremely ambiguous. 

There is no unanimity among the Abyssinians 
on the subject of a niidflle stale, or the condition of 
the soul between death and the resiirrtjction. Owing 
to the ignorance in theological matters of those per¬ 
sons to whom we arc indebted for the most recent 
information respecting that country, it is extremely 
difficult to determine the opinions which are actual¬ 
ly held by the clergy. But if we form a judgment 
on this jioint from the liturgies used in public wor¬ 
ship, we shall find all doubt remov'ed as to their 
complete coincidence with the doctrines of Christian 
antiquity, relative to paradise or the place of safe¬ 
keeping, where the spirits of men await their final 
doom at the last day. When any person dies, alms 
arc given and prayers are olTered for the souls of the 
departed ; a practice which would have no meaning 
did they believe that the individuals for whom they 
make entreaty arc already in the presence of God, 
and in the full possession of eternal happiness. In 
their daily service they say, llemember, O Lord, 
the souls of thy servants, our father Abba Matthias, 
and the rest of our saints; Abba Salama, and Abba 
Jacob.” In another place they use these words, 
" Remember, O Lord, the kings of Ethiopia, Ab- 
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reha and Atzbeha, Caleb, and Gucbra Mascal.'* 
And again, “ Release, O Lord, our father Antonius 
and Abba Macarius.""* 

The following prayer is more general, and con¬ 
tributes to place the question in a clearer point of 
view :—Rciinember likewise, O Lord, the priests 
and laymen; grant. Lord, that their souls may re¬ 
pose in the bosom of the saints Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob; send them into that happy place where re¬ 
freshing waters may be found; into that paradise 
of delights from whence are banished all sighs, sad¬ 
ness, and sorrow of heart, and where tliey may re¬ 
joice in the light of thy saints. Remember, O Lord, 
our fathers and our brethren who have died in the 
true faith ; give tin in rest with thy saints, and with 
those Avhom we have now commemorated ; give rest 
to sinners, and nmiembcr those* w^ho have made these 
offerings, and those for whom they are made. Re¬ 
member, O Lord, tho^* who have died in the true 
faith of our fathers and our brethren; grant*that 
their souls may rest with the saints and the just; 
conduct them and assemble them in a pleasant place 
near cool and living water, in a paradise of delight, 
and with those whose names we have now repeated.""t 

We shall not enter into the topics controverted 
by Le Grand, who maintains that the Abyssinians 
practise auricular confession, invocation of saints, 
and extreme unction. Their usages perhaps justify 
the inferences of the Frenchman, while the abstract 
opinions collected by Ludolf would unquestionably 
lead to an opposite conclusion. But in our eyes the 
facts with which we are'supplied, through the mo- 


Bruce, vol. v. p. 25. 
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dium of their several workSj possess their principal 
value from the circumstance that they show the 
state of Christianity at the time it was first intro¬ 
duced into Ethiopia; such being tlie unchange¬ 
able nature of habits^ manners^ and customs^ in the 
East, that the lapse of a thousand years produces 
hardly any alteration. For example, the traveller 
in Arabia at the present day witnesses, in the em¬ 
ployments and mode of living which characterize 
the people, a scene litth* dilferent from that which 
might have been seen in the age of the patriarchs 
Abraham and Isaac. There are tlic same pastoral 
pursuits, the same hospitality, the same dw^elling in 
tents, and the same predatory alarms which oftener 
than once called the father of the faithful into the 
field of battle, and rendered the quiver and the 
bow necessary imjdements in tin; house of every 
shepherd. Even the powerful infiuence of Euro¬ 
pean commerce and enterprise has not reached the 
bosohi of their deserts, nor produced any material 
innovation on their wonted manners. The camel, 
loaded with the spices and balm of the far country," 
still makes his periodical journey over the sandy 
waste, and thereby connects, in the links of a com¬ 
mercial intercourse, the beginning of which cannot 
now be traced, the banks of the Indus with the 
shores of the Red Sea. 

The same perpetuity exists in their opinions and 
belief, wherever they have been exempted from the 
direct operation of conquest. Their tenets and 
worship are those which they received from their 
fathers; and in this respect the Abyssinians appear 
to manifest the same tenacity of established usages, 
whether of thought or of action, and the same re- 
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luctance to change, which distinguish their neigh¬ 
bours on the eastern side of tlie Gulf. From the 
date at whicli Frumentius carried to them the seeds 
of the gospel down to the arrival of the Portuguese, 
then^ is an interval of nearly twelve hundred years; 
but during that period they were noJ; exposed to 
any such disturbance from the arrival of strangers 
as would unsetlh' their creed, or interfere with the 
forms of their religious s(*rvice. Hence, we repeat, 
thtTe is good ground for believing that the Cliris- 
tiaiiity which the Fiiropean missionaries found in 
Abyssinia, in the sixtcrnlh century, preserved the 
general features of the doctrine and practice whicli 
they re{*eived from the tlisciple of Athanasius. 

In confirmation of the opinion now slated we 
shall mention a few jiarticulars which, the more 
minutely they are (‘onsidered, will contract a greater 
degree of interest in the view of a theological anti, 
cjuary. The first is the use of circumcision, wlijch, 
it is well known, was continued among Jewish con¬ 
verts long after the complete (\stablishment of the 
gospel ill the various cities of the Roman empire. 
The example of the ajiostles did not discountenance 
this usage as applied to the descendants of Abraham; 
on the contrary, these holy men confined their re- 
prehensijin to an undue confidence in its efficacy, 
and to tin* attemtd made by some of their followers 
to extend its obligation beyond the limits of the an¬ 
cient covenant. It is extremely probable, therefore, 
that in the days of Frumentius the ritual of Moses 
retained its authority so^ far as to justify certain 
practices wdiich were afterwards laid aside in the 
churches of the East and West. The (rase of Timo¬ 
thy, recorded by St Paul himself, might, in the es- 
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timation of a rude people; disposed to outward ce¬ 
remonies^ SGcm to warrant more than a simple con¬ 
nivance. 

The purih(*ations of their priests, as we have al¬ 
ready stated, may perhaps be traced to the same 
source, and be found also to rest on the usaj^re of 
apostolical times. The laws, too, imposed upon wo¬ 
men after childbirth, which bear so close a resem¬ 
blance to the Mosai(;al institution, were, it is proba¬ 
ble, derived from the habits of the early Christians; 
who, we may presume, could not bo induced to 
regard such salutary practices as holding a place 
among the things which were to be abolished. 

But we discover a still more remarkable circum¬ 
stance in the observance of the Sabbath as w^ell as 
of the Lord's Baj’^, which no reader of ecclesiastical 
history requires to be informed was continued many 
generations among the followers of Christ. The in¬ 
timate mixture of the primitive disciples with the 
Jews, who were, generally speaking, of the same 
extraction, almost necessarily led to this union of 
sacred rites, in things of which both equally admit¬ 
ted the divine origin. It is not easy to determine 
when this reverential regard for the seventh day of 
the week w^as entirely laid aside by the Christians; 
but from the conduct of the Abyssinians we may 
venture to conclude that, at the period they received 
our holy faith, the Sabbath w'^as still sanctified as 
the rest of Jehovah, and held as preparatory to the 
more solemn duties of the succeeding day. The 
partial remission from toil^and study, which is still 
enjoyed on Saturday in our public offices anGl schools, 
is the only relic of the ancient usage wduch so long 
combined the institutions of the law and the gospel. 
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and taught the worshipper to venerate the same 
great Being through the only two channels of reve¬ 
lation vouchsafed hy Him to the human race. 

It has usually heen supposed that^ admitting the 
accuracy of the Abyssinian legend which derives 
their religion and royal house from the visit paid to 
Solomon by the Queen of Sheba, the customs now 
described may be traced to a direct and positive in¬ 
tercourse with the Jewish people. But the story 
on which so weighty a structure is rc*ared appears 
too slight to bear it; and, after a due consideration 
of the (piestion, we think it more probable that, 
when the gospel was carried into Ethiopia, it con-, 
tinned to retain some of the external forms and 
practices with which it is kiiowm to have been in¬ 
vested during the first and second centuries. This 
conclusiou derives no small support from the fact, 
that the principles of chronology which the Abys- 
siiiians retain aj*e those which were held by ^;he 
whole Christian church in those primitive ages; 
reckoning five thousand five hundred years from the 
cTeation to the birth of Christ, instead of four thou¬ 
sand and four, according to the calculation of the 
modern Jews. This peculiarity is mentioned by 
Bruce, who remarks that, 'Mn the quantity of this 
period they do not agree with the Greeks, nor with 
other eastern nations, who reckon 5508. The Abys- 
sinians adopt the even number fi.OOO, casting away 
the odd eight years ; but whether this was done for 
ease of calculation or for some better reason, there 
IS neither book nor trai^ition tjiat now can teach 
us.”* This system of dates it is manifest could not 

* In another work I liave attempted to explain the intriracieh of 
oriental chronology, witli a rclcrence to the opinions of the Jews 

5 
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have been obtained from Meiiilec, the fabJed son of 
SoJomon by the queen of the South ; it could not 
have been introduced by the Jews during their short 
ascendancy in apart of Ethiopia^ becausCj being dis¬ 
appointed as to the coming of the Messiah^ they had 
already relinquished it and adopted a more limited 
scheme of chronology ; hence, we are nec(‘ssarily 
brought to the conelusioTi, that together with the 
principles of the gospel they received th(' calcula¬ 
tions as to the age of the world which were Hum 
held and taught by all Christian divines. Their 
remote situation protected them afterw^ards from the 
innovations, as well as excluded them from the im¬ 
provements, which marked the progress of a thou¬ 
sand years in Europe and Western Asia. 

Before we conclude this brief sketch of the reli¬ 
gious history and opinions of the Abyssinians, we 
shall mention the last attempt that has come to our 
kiiqwledge to revivt* amongst them ^the authority of 
the Roman church. In the year a mission 

was sent into tluir country consisting of three Fran¬ 
ciscan friars, named Romedio and Martino of Bo¬ 
hemia, and Antonio of Aleppo, who succ(‘('ded in 
penetrating as far as Gondar, wdicre they rose into 
great favour with Yasous the Second, as w^ell as 
with the queen-mother and many of the principal 
nobility about court. An account of this enterprise 
is contained in a manuscript journal written in 
Italian, and nowin the possession of Lord Valentia, 
who permitted ]Mr Salt to publish a translation of it 
at the end of his Travels in Abyssinia. 

and early Chiistians; botli DCwhom lield the epocli inimtionnd in 
ihe text, and counted about .'i.'iOO from the Creatitui to the birth of 
the llcdeeiiHT.—See Connection of Sacred und Vi ofane Jltstm'Vf 
vol. i. p. 411-l«a 
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On first meeting with this narrative the latter 
was inclined to doubt its authenticity^ from not 
having seen any notice of such a mission in Mr 
Bruce’s volumes; but he subsequently ascertained 
several circumstances which seemed to place its cre¬ 
dit beyond dispute, especially the correct mention 
of the names which the two emperors, Bacuffa and 
Yasous, assumed on their accession to the throne. 
There is besides, in Bruce’s original memoranda, an 
observation which proves that his great friend Ayto 
Aylo had actually been won over to the Roman 
faith by one of these very monks. It is incidentally 
noticed, “ that he had been converted by Father 
Antonio, a Franciscan, in 1755.”* 

The memoir of Remedio is extremely interesting. 
After detailing the perils of their journ(;y from 
Girgeh in Upper Egypt, and their correspondtmee 
with the Abyssinian government, he relates, that 
on the 19th March 1752 they arrived at Gondar, 
where they were received with great joy, and ph,*a- 
santly lodged in the royal palace. On the follow¬ 
ing day the emperor, who at that time residtjd at 
Kahha, sent for them to an audience; and after 
they had made a profound reverence he addressed 
them in the following words:—“ I embrace you 
with all my heart,—I welcome you with gladness, 
and congratulate you on your happy arrival. While 
yet a child I wished ardently to have men like you 
in my kingdom ; on this account I exceedingly re¬ 
joice at your coming, and I promise you as long as 
I live my favour, protection, and assistance.” 


• AtKiendix to voL vii. p. 6&, third edition; and Salt’s Travels*, 
l>. 4U. 
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He then began to interrogate them with respect 
to the following points: 1st, Where are the tables 
of Moses ? 2dly, Concerning the Queen of Sheha ? 
3d, In what language Christ will judge the world ? 
4th, In what language did he speak when convers¬ 
ing with men ,* and what was the first spoken lan¬ 
guage ? He asked many otlier questions respecting 
Europeans, their customs, and manner of living; 
which they answered to the content and satisfaction 
of the emperor; who, gratified by our discourse, 
rose from liis throne, which was fashioned like a 
b(;d, and spoke thus,—' This house shall' be your 
habitation/ ” 

The favour shown to the Italian monks produced 
as usual a furious rebellion, and rendered their de¬ 
parture from the kingdom a matter of necessity. 
But the friars did not yield a willing submission ; 
on the contrary, they addressed the sovereign and his 
mother with evangelical license on the Catholic faith, 
and"threatened them with eternal damnation if they 
did not show obedience to the truths of the Gospel. 
At length, however, they were driven out of the pa¬ 
lace by main force; ^Mn leaving which we shook 
th(i dust off from our feet, and publicly upbraided 
the emperor and his people with their infidelity, ex¬ 
claiming with a loud voice, ^ We are driven away 
by false Christians; let us fly then and seek refuge 
among the Gentiles.’ 

The literature of the Ethiopians, like that of the 
ancient Jews, appears to have been confined to their 
religious service and the chronicles of their nation. 
Their history, which Mr'Bruce had the merit of 


* Sail, Appendix, p. xxxi., Sco. 
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making known to Europe, bears a striking resem¬ 
blance to the narratives of the Hebrew priests, whose ' 
duty it was, under divine superintendence, to record 
the acts of their kings as well as to transmit their 
characters to succeeding generations. The poetr 3 >^ 
of Abyssinia, too, like the pious efTusions of the Is¬ 
raelites, is confined to sacred subjects,—the praises of 
God, or the celebration of the triumphs and deliver¬ 
ances achieved by the fathers of their people guided 
by the hand of Provid(;nce. For lighter composi¬ 
tions, such as amuse<l the hdsure or gratified the 
taste of the Greeks and Romans, they entertain the 
most sovereign contempt; regarding it as rather an 
unholy exercise to employ the fascinating powers of 
music and poetical numbers for any purposes less 
exalted than religion. "'I’hcir only pastime which 
partakes at alt of a literary nature arc riddles and 
enigmas ; remindijig the traveller of the entertain¬ 
ments which enlivened the marriage of Samson, and 
of the simple state of society in which that cham¬ 
pion flourished. 

The Abyssinians have the entire Scriptures as we 
have, and reckon the same number of books; but 
these are very seldom found in the habitation of any 
one Individual ; as few of them, from extreme po¬ 
verty, are able to purchase the whole, cither of the 
historical or prophetical portioji of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. The same remark applies to the New Tes¬ 
tament, complete copies of which are extremely 
scarce. Nowhere indeed except in churches is there 
to be seen more than the Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles ; and the po’ssession of even these im¬ 
plies no ordinary degree of wealth. The Revela¬ 
tion of St John is a piece of favourite reading among 
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the priests, and so is the Song of Solomon, although 
the latter is forbidden to deacons, laymen, and women. 
They make no distinction between canonical and 
apocryphal books. Bel and the Dragon is perused 
with equal reverence as the Acts, and it is suspect¬ 
ed with equal edification; a spirit of impartiality 
which extends even to the history of St George and 
other legends having no better foundation in eccle¬ 
siastical liistory. 

Next to the New Testament tliey place the Con¬ 
stitutions of the Apostles, which as far as a certain 
class of questions is considered may be called the 
written law of the country. They have also a ge¬ 
neral Liturgy or Book of Common Prayer, besides 
a variety of manuals appropriated to particular fes¬ 
tivals. Selections from the volumes of the Greek 
Fathers occasionally occur, as also versions of the 
more practical and dijvotional tracts of Anathasius, 
Basil, Chrysostom, and Cyril. But the most popu¬ 
lar work is the Flower of the Saints, in which are 
recorded the lives and miracles of their holy men, 
mixed with fables of the most incredible and even 
ridiculous nature. The book of Enoch, which though 
quoted by St Jude, has been universally held as 
apocryphal, likewise finds a place in their sacred 
library. It deserves the same reception as has been 
bestowed on the Organon Denghel or Musical In¬ 
strument of the Virgin Mary; a treatise which is 
said to compensate by the beauty of its style for the 
manifold absurditiesdt every where contains. 

Among the works mentioned by Ludolf, there is 
one entitled the Bbok of Philosophy, which he ac¬ 
knowledges it was not his good fortune to see. The 
notions on general physics entertained by the Abys- 
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sinians are extremely limited, and carry us back to 
the first elforts made by the human mind to connect 
efiects with causes. They maintain that man was 
formed out of the four elements, the moist, the dry, 
the cold, and the warm ; that the soul proceeds from 
the inspiration of the Almighty and never dies; but 
that the spirit of life, which consists in the blood, is 
mortal and perishes with the body. They hold that 
the corpse of a Christian is not unclean; l)ecause. 
though it has ceased to retain either the intellectual 
or the sensitive soul, it has not been deprived of the 
grace conferred on it by baptism. 

In regard to the system of the world and the 
structure of onr globe, they hold that the latter is a 
plain, and that the sun and stars find th(‘ir way, 
from the west where they set to the east where 
they rise, by a secret path under the earth. 

Among such a people we must not expect that 
law should be found elevated to the rank ^f a 
science. Custom and a certain analogy grafted upon 
it constitute the only guide to the magistrate and 
judge, who decide most cases on a general principle 
of equity applied according to circumstances. 

The art of healing is likewise in a very low state ; 
for the use of the burning iron continues to super¬ 
sede all other surgical instruments. A few herbs, 
recommended by experience, are found beneficial in 
attacks of the viscera. The tertian fever is cured 
by means of the torpedo or electrical eel, which is 
said to cause indescribable "torture. When the 
plague or any contagious epidemic appears, the 
people flee from their villages with their cattle and 
goods, seeking in the mountains an escape from so 
formidable an evil. 
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The attempts which have been lately made by 
the Protestant societies in this country will, it is 
hoped, soon render the literature of Abyssinia more 
familiar to the European scholar. The Scriptures, 
or at least a portion of them, have been translated 
into the principal dialects of the Ethiopic tongue, 
especially those of Amhara and Tigre. The Jesuits 
in former days distinguished themselves by their 
zealous application to the study of the native lan¬ 
guages, and even brouglit home some trophies of 
their success in conquering difficulties, though placed 
in circumstances so unfavourable to literary pur¬ 
sy its. To them we are indebted for the New Tes¬ 
tament in the Ethiopic, which is inserted in Wal¬ 
ton’s Polyglott. In the Christian Researches of Mr 
Jowett will be found an account of certain efforts, 
made by him during his residence in the East, to 
procure for the Bible Society versions of the Sacred 
Writings in the forms of speech most commonly 
used in the several provinces of Abyssinia. His 
labours, though not altogether fruitless, were not 
attended with such results as might inspire univer¬ 
sal confidence ; but the acquisitions already attain¬ 
ed will assist materially in facilitating the progress 
of more accomplished workmen than he had it in 
his power to employ.* 

It cannot be denied, that the condition of Abys¬ 
sinia at the present moment presents strong claims 
to the aid and sympathy of the Christian world. 
Nearly thirty years ago. Lord Valentia pointed out 
the importance of opening a direct communication 
between that country and 'Britain; stating his con- 


* Pa^o lyii, Stc. 
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viction that our holy religion in its better forms, if 
offered to their acceptance with caution and mo¬ 
deration, would meet with a favourable reception. 
At any rate, the improvements in art and science, 
which always follow commerce, would meliorate the 
national character, and assist in bringing back their 
belief and worship to a purity which they have long- 
lost. The restoration of tranquillity to the provin¬ 
ces, and a legal trade to the empire, would also have 
the very important effect of putting an end to the 
exportation of slaves ,• which here is not only liable 
to the same objections as on the western coast of 
Africa, but to the still greater one that the indivi¬ 
duals thus sold and expatriated are Christians, and 
are moreover carried into Arabia, where they ine¬ 
vitably lose at once their liberty and their religion. 

Mr Salt announced that the nation with its re¬ 
ligion was last verging to ruin. The Galla and 
Mussulman tribes around are daily becoming more 
powerful; and “ there is reason to fear that the Very 
name of Christ may be lost among them.”* 


• I.ord Valentia’s Travels, vol. iii. pji. 247,256. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Manners and Customs of Ethiopia. 

Present State of Abyssinia—^Weakness of the Monarch—Nature 
of Succession—Court of Justice—Modes of Puflislunent—Simi¬ 
larity to tlie Persians—Ilutimne Maxims—Aversion to eat with 
Strangers—Complexion and Features—Marriage Ceremonies— 
Manner of Christening—Whimsical Practice to preserve the 
Life of Children—Sujxsrstitioiis—Buda—Singular Anecdotes— 
The Zackary—Strange Delusion of Tigre-ter —Mode of Cure 
—Example witnessed Mr Pearce—Case of his own Wife— 
Trembling Picture—The Crying Cross—Delusion by a Dofter— 
Opinion of Welled Selasse—Chastisement of the Dofter—As¬ 
tonishing Mimic—Disciiscs and Death ascribed to Demons— 
Fevers—Small-pox—Inoculation—Practice of Galla—Scrofula— 
Tapeworm—Customs at Funerals—Criers—Lawyers—Practice 
in regard to Punishment of Murderers—Agriculture—Cookery 
—Usages at the Table—Cutting of tlie Shnlada —Narrative of 
Bruce—Disl»elievcd in Europe—Questioned by Mr Salt—De¬ 
scription (►f a Feast—Mode of Feeding at Table—Attempt to 

reconcile Bruce and Salt—Change of Manners in the Interval_ 

Chanicler of the Nobility and Higher Classes—Higid Fasts— 
Disorderly Conduct of the Clergy—Extract from Purchas' Pil¬ 
grims—Conclusion. 

Abyssinia in our days presents the singular spec- 
tade of an absolute monarchy divested of all regal 
power, and stripped of the advantages which arise 
from hereditary succession. By the principles of 
the ancient constitutibn, the sovereign was clothed 
with a degree of authority and an extent of prero¬ 
gative, which, if exercised," must have soon proved 
incompatible with all personal rights and individual 
property. Not only was the whole land in the em- 
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pire held as fiefs from the crown revocable at plea¬ 
sure, but the life and liberty of every subject could 
be taken away at the will of the prince without re¬ 
monstrance or appeal. 

To guard against these manifest evils, the nobi¬ 
lity, and more especially the governors of provinces, 
have contrived to disarm the prerogative by retain¬ 
ing in their hands the power of the sword. The 
Ras appointed to each large section of the kingdom 
became in fact the ruler of it; limiting his obedience 
according to circumstances, and marching his troops 
against his master more frequently than against the 
public enemy. Hence the Emperor of Abyssinia 
during the last hundred years has possessed nothing 
of sovereignty but the name ; and as the succes- 
sion to the throne is not determined by fixed laws, 
it is usually filled by the most active partisan or the 
most daring rebel. In short, as the crown is here¬ 
ditary in one family but elective in the person, the 
presumptive heirs, under a system of polygamy, 
must have multiplidd so much as to create constant 
disputes; so that it was found necessary to provide 
a remedy for the anarchy as well as the effusion of 
royal blood which was likely to follow, by confining 
tlie junior members of the king’s house to a high 
mountain, where they were maintained with at least 
some regard to their rank and prospects.* 


* A similar custom appears to have prtivailed amori^r the andeiit 
Hebrews, for in the threatening^ denounced by a^^inst Jen^ 
boam and Ahab, namely, the extinction of their nude progeny, it 
is said, 1 will cut ofl' him that is shut up and left in Israel.” In 
Palestine as well as in Ab 3 's.sinia the prac^tice seems to have under¬ 
gone a cliange, for we are told that the seventy sons of Ahab, who 
were in Samaria, lived with the great men of the citv who brought 
them up. This is now the usage in the latter country also; the 
establishment at Weehne having been discontinued, and the inmates 
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When Bruce was in Abyssinia, it was perfectly un¬ 
derstood that the choice of a sovereign rested with the 
principal officers in the army and the strongest party 
at court. There was no preference given to birthright 
or legitimacy. It was only necessary that the candi¬ 
date should have sprung from royal lineage and be 
unmutilated in his person. When a king dies and 
the succession is not disputed, he is usually put into 
his coffin before the proclamation of the next. The 
body is then brought into a large hall of the palace ; 
the queen and royal family, with the chief courtiers, 
make the most frantic exclamations and show of 
grief; the whole city is in mourning; the people 
cut their hair and cover themselves with mean ap¬ 
parel. The young king is then brought into the 
banqueting room ; the priests, judges, and nobles, 
who happen to be near the capital, attend; they 
spread carpets on the floor and place him on the 
throne; the Kees Ilatze or royal almoner, who re- 
pres*ents the priest that officiated at the Jewish coro¬ 
nation, pours olive oil from a horn on his head; and 
the Serach Maseri, or chamberlain, crowns him with 
these words : David, king of kings, is dead ; 

Yasous our king liveth: his we were who is dead; 
his we are who is alive. Mourn ye for the dead, 
and rejoice for the living.” At this the female 
mourners, appointed for the special service, raise a 
shriek of lamentation; while the nobles shout for 
joy, exclaiming. Long live King Yasous! and, pro¬ 
strating themselves at his feet, kiss his hand.* 

intrusted to tlie chargee of the nobility throU{>;hout the empire.— 
Commentators, neg'iecting the hallits of oriental nations, have not 
been siiccTessfnl in explaiiiiim* the portions of Scripture now alluded 
to; 1 Kin^s, xiv. 10, xxi. sH. 

* We have inserted names at discretion. 
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When this burst of joy is ended^ the funeral ob¬ 
sequies of the deceased monarch are performed. The 
body being embalmed in a particular manner, by 
persons who follow this profession, is conveyed with 
great ceremony to the vault of some favourite church. 
When they approach the sacred edifice, the priests 
read a burial service from the Psalms of David; after 
which the coffin is placed in the sepulchre of the 
kings in presence of the imperial family and nobles. 

It is well known that the royal standard of Abys¬ 
sinia displays the lion of the tribe of Judah, to in¬ 
dicate the descent of its kings from Solomon; a 
fiction, it may be presumed, by which the clergy 
flattered the vanity of the monarch and preserved 
the relic of a custom older than Christianity. In the 
fair season of the year his majesty was always in 
the field. The form of the camp was so established 
by ancient usage, that in every place it assumed the 
same appearance and regular order. It is said that 
even their palaces and towns were modelled aewrd- 
ing to the plan which was followed in the distribu¬ 
tion of the tents. The household was very nume¬ 
rous, and the members of it were distinguished by 
badges which indicated their respective stations. 

A little removed from the royal pavilion or sta¬ 
tion was a large square tent, with six seats on either 
side, and one at the end higher than the others, 
which indicated the presence of the king. This 
was the hall of justice where causes were heard, 
and whence the opinion of the judges was conveyed 
to his majesty, who from a concealed recess or al¬ 
cove expressed his concuVrence br dissent. Before 
proceeding to business in that court, or Saccala as it 
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was termed, the official persons pronounced a prayer, 
and tlien chanted the following sentences:— 


^ From the day of vengeance; fixnn the day of doom. 

How sluill the soul escape ? 
When the mother cannot save her child, and the earth 
shall surrender her prisoners, 

How shall the soul escajx; ? 
Wlien the assembly shall accuse us with terrors; when our 
deeds shall be opened and spread out, end all that we have done 
shall be rearl, 


How sliall the soul escape ? 
When our Lord shall ‘•it on the Mount of Olives, on the day 
of the Sabbath, and all his discii)les beside him. 

How shall the soul escape 


With such holy exercise the assessors of the Abys¬ 
sinian monarch were wont to prepare themselves for 
the solemn duty of awarding justice between man 
and man; and in all cases, where the immediate 
interests of the crown were not concerned, the path 
of equity is said to have been followed with no 
smt\11 degree of self-denial and steadiness. 

The troubles, indt^ed, which followed the suc¬ 
cesses of the Galla rendered property extremely inse¬ 
cure, and in faet suspended the authority of law. 
While Pearce was in the country the only protec¬ 
tion to which the lower classes had recourse was 
the appearance of extreme indigence. The people 
of Tigre, he informs us, were treated by their go¬ 
vernors better than the natives of Amhara; a poOT 
man among the former could get some justice done 
to him when wronged, whereas in the latter pro¬ 
vince he dared not even wear a good cloth on his 
back, for fear of being stripped by the soldiers of 
Guxo, the victorious leader of the barbarians. An 
old man, who had been three years a faithful ser- 
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vant to Mr Collin, requested leave to repair to Gon- 
dar, where he had two sons and a daughter, whom 
he had not seen for nine years. His master gave 
him permission to go, but wished him to buy a 
new dress previously, that he might appear respect¬ 
able when he should arrive in his native place. 
The other replied that the rags would suit lum 
liest ; for, says he, If I have a new cloth on, 
some of Guxo's Galla will strip me, but if I have a 
ragged one they will leave it to me, and that will 
be at least more decent than to go naked.” 

When on the subject of justice we may remark, 
that in Abyssinia when a prisoner is condemned to 
death he is not remitted to prison, which is thought 
cruel, but is immediately carried forth to execu¬ 
tion. The capital punishments are various, and 
among others the cross. Socinios, we find in the 
annals quoted by Bruce, commanded that Arzo 
his competitor, who had fled for assistance and re¬ 
fuge to Phineas king of the Falasha, should be 
crucified without the camp. Nor is it uncommon 
for great malefactors to be flayed alive; an instance 
of which o(;curred when Woosheka was made 
prisoner in the campaign of 17b*9- He had taken 
away the life of Ozoro Esther’s husband ; and she, 
kind and humane in all other respects, declared 
that she would not be satisfied with a less severe 
atonement. Lapidation, or stoning to death, is 
likewise practised in the same country. This is 
chiefly inflicted upon strangers for religious causes, 
and more especially on the Catholic priests who have 
been detected there since'the days of Facilidas. In 
the streets of Gondar are still seen heaps of stones, 
which cover the bodies of those unfortunate mis- 
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sionaries whose labours in the cause of the gospel 
were thus requited. The plucking out of the eyes is 
a torture commonly reserved for such as are taken 
in actual rebellion. After the battle of Fagitta, ac¬ 
cording to the narrative of the British traveller, 
twelve chiefs of the Pagan Galla underwent this 
fate, and were afterwards turned out to starve in 
the valleys below the town. Several prisoners of 
another rank were subjected to the same operation ; 
and, what is wonderful, not one of them died in 
consequence, though it was performed in the coarsest 
manner witli an iron forceps or pincc?rs. It is added, 
that the dead bodies of criminals executed for high 
treason, murder, or violence on the highway, are 
seldom buried, but are left to be devoured % the 
dogs, hyenas, and other wild beasts. 

In all these respects there is a similarity so 
striking between the usages of the Abyssinians 
and ^those of the Persians, that some writers have 
attempted to establish on this ground alone the 
proof of one origin for the two nations. Such a re¬ 
semblance, however, may be easily explained on 
the basis of the historical fa<;t, that the latter pco[)le 
were long in possession of Arabia, between which 
and the opposite coast of the Red Sea there was a 
very ancient intercourse. In truth, the customs 
mentioned in several authors as peculiar to Persia, 
were at a certain period common to all the East, 
and were only lost in other countries *whcn they 
were overrun and stibdued by more barbarous 
tribes. As the laws, manners, and habits of Susa 
and Ecbatana were committed to writing, and 
stamped with the character of perpetuity, they sur¬ 
vived for a time the conquests which changed 
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the face of society in a large portion of Western 
Asia, and thereby acquired for their authors the 
reputation of universal legislators. The accident of 
having been many ages excluded from the ingress of 
foreigners has secured for Abyssinia a corresponding 
originality ; or, in other words, has enabled her to 
preservfe, in a state more entire than they are now 
found any where else, a set of usages both national 
and domestic, which we may presume formerly pre¬ 
vailed from the Nile to the remotest shores of the 
Asiatic continent. 

The Abyssinian monarchs, like those of Persia, 
were seldom seen by their subjects; a seclusion 
which was intended to increase the reverence of the 
multitude for the person and office of a sovereign. 
This expedient, however wise in some respects, was 
found to give rise to serious abuses. In the court 
of Pcrsepolis it produced two officers, one of whom 
was called the king’s eye and the other the kipg’s 
ear; and their employment was to see and hear for 
his majesty. In Abyssinia it led to a similar ap¬ 
pointment, the chief who held it being denominated 
the king’s mouth or voice; for the latter being seen 
by nobody, his deputy spoke of course in the 
third person. The usual form of royal mandates is, 

Hear what the king says to youand what fol¬ 
lows has always the validity and obligation of law. 
The Assyrians, the IMcdes, the Persians, and even 
the Hebrews, adopted the same method and style 
in their communications to the people. 

It is not unworthy of notice, that no man is con¬ 
demned by the emperor in person to die for the first 
fault, unless the crime be of a very atrocious nature, 
such as parricide or sacrilege. In general, too, the 
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earlier life and merits of the prisoner are weighed 
against his immediate guilt; and if his former good 
conduct is thought to have conferred on the state a 
benefit greater than the injury for which he is now 
called to account^ he is usually absolved by the 
monarch. • 

The Abyssinians retain the ancient aversion to 
eat and drink with strangers^ although they seem 
not to understand the reason upon which the pro¬ 
hibition was originally foimded. They break or 
purify every vessel that has been used by one who 
is not of their own blood. The history of religion 
can alone explain such usages, which, in fact, had 
a reference to the sacred nature of certain animals, 
worshipped by one tribe and killed for food by 
another, and therefore viewed alternately as gods 
and as abominations. 

In attempting to delineate the physical character 
of the inhabitants of this part of Ethiopia, Bruce 
informs us that their complexion resembles the co¬ 
lour of pale ink. He has selected, as specimens of 
the features which distinguish the higher class, the 
portraits of two ladies who figured at court; the 
wife of Ras Michael, and Tecla Mariam the daugh¬ 
ter of an able statesman. The latter of these fe¬ 
males was esteemed very beautiful by the natives, 
and is pronounced by the traveller just named as 
deserving of all the praise which was bestowed upon 
her fine appearance. The reader is here supplied 
with an opportunity of forming a judgment. 

Pearce assures us that the Abyssinians vary 
much in their colour; some being very black witli 
hair nearly straight, others copper coloured, some 
mudi fairer with the hair almost woolly, and a 

6 
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iburlh description having tlie same complexion with 
long hair. This mixture arises from the unsettled 
nature of himily relations, which partake of the 
eoiistant changes in local government and property. 

woman may be the mother of six or seven ehil. 
dren, whose fathers have migrated from as many 
different provinces ; for, as soon as one chief expels 
another, the followers of the vanquished leader ac¬ 
company him into some new district, leaving wives 
and children to the protection of their more fortu¬ 
nate successors. 

Nothing in truth appears to be more insecure thaji 
the marriage tie in Abyssinia. Perhaps it might 
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be asserted, that there are no other obligations than 
sncli as are contracted by mutual consent, and which 
subsist only Jis long as both parties are inclined to re¬ 
spect them. After separation these engagements may 
be again renewed, again violated, and a third time 
repeated. Bruce met at Koscam, in the presence 
of the queen-mother, a lady of great rank with seven 
men who had all been her husbands, and no one 
of whom could claim her for wife at that particular 
juncture. When married individuals agree to part 
they divide the children acrcording to certain rules. 
The eldest son falls to the mother, and the eldest 
daughter to the father. If there is but one girl, and 
all the rest boys, she is assigned to the male parent; 
and if there is but one son, and all the others girls, he 
is the right of the mother. If the numliers are un¬ 
equal after the first selection, the remainder are dis¬ 
tributed by lot. From the king to the beggar there 
is no distinction between legitimate and illegitimate 
offsprijig; there being in fact no principle on which 
the |rt-(‘f(Teiice could be made to rest, except in the 
case of the royal family, where the mother of the 
heir is previously selected and usually crowned. 

In bis ordinary marriages the king uses no other 
ceremony than the following: lie sends an officer to 
the house where the lady livesj who announces to her 
that it is the hinge’s pleasure that she should remove 
instantly to the palace. She then dresses herself in 
her best manner and immediately obeys. Tlumce- 
forward he assigns her an apartment in the royal 
dwelling, and gives her a house elsewhere in any 
place sh(* may choose. There is an approach to a 
regular marriage when he makes one of his wives 
Iteghe; for on that occasion he orders a judge to pro- 
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nounpp in liis presence that ‘‘ the king has chosen 
his handmaid for his queen.” The crown is tlien 
applied to her brows^ but she is not anointed. The 
beautiful story of Ahasuerus and Esther will occur 
to the recollection of every r(*ader; for it was wln*ii 
she “ had found grace in his sight more than the 
other virgins that he placed a golden crown upon 
her head.” This coronation in Abyssinia conveys 
a great political privilege^ constituting Ikt majesty 
regent during the nonage of her son ; a point of 
correspoiuh'iice which history does not enable us to 
trace in any of the mighty kingdoms that covered 
the banks of the Euphrates. 

Th(i ordinary method of contracting the matrimo¬ 
nial union among people of condition and such as 
fear (j\)d” is the following : A man, when he re¬ 
solves to marry a girl, sends some? person to her fa¬ 
ther to ask his consent. When this is granted the 
future husband is invited to the house, and, an 
oatli is mutually taken by the parties that they will 
maintain due fidelity to each other. Them the paremt 
of the bride presents to the young suitor the fortune 
tJiat he intends to give; consisting usually of a par¬ 
ticular sum of gold, some oxen, sheep, or horses, 
according to their circumstances in society. The 
bridegroom, however, is obliged to find surety to the 
amount of the goods, in case ho should w ish to dis¬ 
miss his wife, and prove unahhi to restore all that 
he has gotten. He is also obliged to secure an ad¬ 
ditional sum of money, or its "equivalent in effects, 
to the lady, lest he should choose to separate from 
her without any valid reason. 

A certain period, twenty or thirty days, is also 
determined by a reciprocal oath, before the expiry of 
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which they vow to go to church together and receive 
the sacrament. Wlicji the time ap])oiiite(l for the 
marriage arrives the intended spouse apj)ears again 
at the bride’s residence^ examines in her (jompajiy 
the moveables and clothes which she is to carry witli 
her^ and swears again tliat he will respect lier pro¬ 
perty, use her well, never leave her without food 
and raiineiit, keep her in a good house, and dis- 
<*harge faithfully all the duties incumbent upon him 
as the head ol' a domestic; establisliment. His surety 
or sponsor likewise binds himself to see all these ob¬ 
ligations punctually fullilled. Matters being suit¬ 
ably adjusted, the bridegroom takes his wife on his 
shoulders, and carries her to his ow’ii house if in the 
iieighI)ourhood ; but if not, he limits the procession 
to a complete circuit of her father’s dwelling; after 
which he s<‘ts her down, and conducts her into it. 
No sooner is this ceremony performed than a solemn 
bancpiet takes jdace, consisting of raw beef and bread, 
honey-wine, and another beverage called bouza, 
extracted from fermented grain. The feast beijig 
ended, the parties mount on mules and ride to the 
gentleman’s abode, where arc concluded all the rites 
necessary to marriage before they live together. 
When they have completed the specified term, they 
appear in church, and declare before the priest that 
tliey are husband and wife, and that they are come 
to receive the sacrament. The clergyman, satisfied 
with these assurances, performs mass; the young 
couple communicate and return home. 

This, we are told, is the established form of those 
marriages wdii(;h afe celebrated canonically, or ac¬ 
cording to ecclesiastical rules. But it is clear that 
the peasants and soldiers do not encumber them- 
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selves with so mueli ceremony. No settlement, 
surety, or oath, being necessary, they kill an ox or 
some sheep, which they eat raw, drink a great deal 
of bouza, dance, sliout, and prac,tisc various kinds 
of fooleries; and if a priest be at hand he sprinkles 
them with holy water, and repeats a hallelujah. 
The company join in the benediction; and, as we 
might suppose in such circumstance's, tliis slight 
formality is distinguished by a greater degree of 
mirth than delicacy of maimers. 

The usage at the marriage of a prince or princess 
is described in these teTiiis : The match having been 
previously settled according to tin? views of the court, 
lireparations are made for tlu' festival, which is ge¬ 
nerally held during the rainy season, while the coun¬ 
try is secure and abandoned to pleasure. The king 
being seated on his throne in the large hall of au¬ 
dience, the parties are introduced into his presence 
with tlK'ir resp(;ctive atttnidants. After kissing his 
hand they are all magnificently clothed in dresses of 
brocade or oilier rich stuffs. The crown is some¬ 
times set on their heads ; they receive the benedic¬ 
tion of tin? Kees Hatze, or royal almoner ; after 
which they retire clothed with the caftan. Having 
mounted horses given them by his majesty, they 
ride in great state, in the midst of loud acelainatioiis, 
to the house of iln^ husband. A dinner is jirepared, 
in the course of which many oxen are slaughtered 
at the door in order to furnish brind, which is serv¬ 
ed up reeking and quivering from the body of the 
animal. Deep drinking then commences, in which 
the ladies and gcntlemerf indulgl; to a degree which 
to a European appears altogether incredible. These 
marriages, it is add(.‘d, are by no means perma- 
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nent; many of the Ozoros entering into new en¬ 
gagements as often as they please, and dissolving the 
preceding contract at the suggestion of convenience 
or fancy.* 

The manner of christening, too, is somewhat sin¬ 
gular. A man does not stand godfather for a girl, 
nor does a woman staTid godmother for a hoy ; the 
panmts usually look out for persons who are ahic to 
make a present to the child. During the whole 
cen.mony the priest swings to and fro a brass vase 
suspended h}^ four chains of the same metal, with 
small bells attached to it, in which there is frank¬ 
incense burning, the fumes of which fill the cliam- 
l)er with an agreeable odour. Before he places the 
child in the new cloth held by the godfather, he 
dips it in a large basin of water, and then takes a 
small wooden cross, and beginning on the forehead 
says, ‘^1 baptize thee in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost.” After repeating this he 
makes the sign of the cross upon every joint of the 
body behind and before ; he then takes a feather 
dipped in a c(*rtain oil, which is obtained from Egypt 
ajjd is called meiron^ repeating this formula, “ In 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, I anoint thee with the holy oil, as a token 
that thou hast entered into Christ's flock.” All this 
having been performed in the churchyard near the 
entrance gate, the mother takes the infant into the 
cliur<‘h, and there waits till the sacrament is ad¬ 
ministered to the people and also to her child. 

Pearce mentions a singular practice, which he re¬ 
marks might appear fabulous to any one who had 


Biilu^aiii, in Bruce, vol. vii. p. 
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not witnessed it. When a woman has lost two or 
three children by death, she is induced, in the hope 
of saving the life of another just born, to cut a piece 
from the tip of the left ear, roll it up in a piece of 
bread and swallow it. For some time,” says he, 
I was at a loss to conjecture the reason why a 
number of grown people of my acquaintance had 
one ear cut; and when told the truth 1 could scarce¬ 
ly believe it, till I went into the house of a neigh- 
lK)ur, though contrary to custom, purposely to sec 
the operation. An old woman cut off the lip of the 
ear, and put it into a bit of cold cooked victuals 
called sheirt'o, when the mother of the infant opened 
her mouth to receive it, and swallowed it, pronounc¬ 
ing the words, ^ In the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost!’ ” They have recourse to many 
other superstitious and whimsical practices to pre¬ 
vent children from dying.* 

The superstitions of such a people indeed occupy 
a prominent place in their statistics; and of ibese 
none is more remarkable than the prejudice which 
expels from society, and even from the holy sacra¬ 
ment, all men who work in iron or pottery. One 
reason for this strange aversion is, that such artisans 
are considered even by their nearest neighbours as 
possessing the supernatural power of changing them¬ 
selves into hyenas and other ravenous beasts. All 
convulsions or hysterical disorders, which are as com¬ 
mon in Abyssinia as in other parts of the world, 
are attributed to the evil t‘ye of these unfortunate 
workmen. They are known by the name of Buda ; 
and many marvellous exploits are attributed to them. 


* Life and Adventures, vol. i. [). ‘M7- 
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not only by the vulgar, but even by individuals of 
superior intelligence. Though excluded from the 
more sacred rites of Christianity, they still profess 
great respect for religion, and are not surpassed, by 
any of their countrymen in the strictness with which 
they keep Lciit and the other stated fasts. 

Pearce readily acknowledges Ins inability to trace 
this whimsical notion to any plausible source. Mr 
Collin, who was in the country at the same time, 
and who appears to have enjoyed the gift of deeper 
relleetion than his comrade, is equally puzzled, and 
regards some of the facts which came immediately 
under his own knowledge as almost inexplicable. 
The Budas are distinguished, it seems, from other 
classes, by a peculiarly-formed gold ring, worn by 
the whole race, and which kind of ring he declares 
he has frequently seen in the ears of hyenas thal 
have been sliot, caught in tra[)s, or speared by 
himself; but in what way these ornaments came 
to be so strangely applied, he declan.’s that, after 
taking considerabl(? pains to investigate the subject, 
he had been utterly unable to discover. Besides 
the power that these persons are suj)poscd to have 
of trajisformiiig themselves into wild animals, they 
are imagined, as w^e have alrea<iy stated, to possess 
the still more dangerous attribute of inflicting dis¬ 
ease by directing a malign look tow^ards their victim. 
So fully convinced, too, are the Abyssinians that 
these unhappy blacksmiths are in the habit of 
rifling the graves in their character of hyenas, that 
no one will venture to eat what is called quart ter^ 
or dried meat, in their 1/ouses, though they have 
not the smallest repugnance to sit down with them 
to a repast of raw flesh, wliere the killing of the 
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cow or slieep before their eyes dissipates at once tlie 
horrible illusion. 

JMr Coffin rehit(‘S a story respecting one of thes<^ 
J^udaSj the circumstances of which fell under his 
own observation. It happened that among his ser¬ 
vants he had hired an individual of this gifted 
class, wIiOj one evening when it was still perfectly 
lighb came to request leave of absence till the next 
morning. Ilis petition was immediately granted, 
and the young man withdrew; but scarcely had 
th(j master turin'd round to his other servants, when 
some of tliein called out, pointing in tin? direction 
the Buda had taken, Look! look! he is turning 
iiiinself into a hyena!" JMr Collin instantly looked 
round, and though he certainly did not witness the 
transformalion, the youth had vanished, and he saw 
a largt' hyena running oil' at the distance of about a 
hundred paces. This liappened in an open plain, 
where there was not a bush or tree to intercept the 
view. The absentee returned in the morning* and 
W71S attacked by his companions on the subject of 
his metamorphosis, which, according to the usual 
practice of his brethren, he rather affected to coun¬ 
tenance than to deny.* 

* IVi hups few rp;nl(‘rs tiro aware tliiit a very Himilar sujH'rstition 
oxisletl aiiion^ till* (iieeks as well as the Jtemans, willi respect 
lo men turning tliemselves into \v(jlves. Pliny calls tin* per.soiis 
possehsiii}^ this ]jov\er of transfoiniatioii, r(*markiiij>^ 

that ‘^il is a falmlous opinion not woilhy of (redit.’’ He Jifle,rwavds 
explains more jiarticiilarly I lie popular helicf on this ln*ad, aiid 
makes mention, from a (ireek aiChor, of a man who lived iiiiu> 
years in tin* form of n wolf;” adding, “ but it is astonishing' bow 
far the Greeks carried their crednlily, f<n‘ then; is no fatseluMid, 
iiowevei iiiipiiden!, that wants its te.stiinjiiiy among them.”— 
lib. viii. c. '2'2. * 

Tlie following extracts from Petronius give a complete view of 
this sineuhir imagination :—“ Ueinde ut ^e.^pl'^i comitein, die evnil 
se; omiua vesLimenta secundum viain posiiit. Stahaiii tamjuam 
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From tile latter circumstance it has been inferred 
that the belief in this most extravagant superstition 
is, owing to some motive or other, encouraged by 
the Budas themselves. The trades they follow are 
the most lucrative in the country; and as these are 
exclusively in the hands of particular families, in 
whom the right of exercising them descends from 
father to son, it is not improbable that, in order to 
prevent all competition, they may choose to envelop 
their jJcrsoTis and their craft in a certain degree of 
mystery. With this view, it may be presumed, 
they place the ornaments described above in the 
ears either of such young hyenas as they may hap¬ 
pen to catch, or of old ones, which are frequently 
entrapped, and then dismiss them to the wilderness 
with their newly-acquired embellishments. This 
idea was stated to Mr Collin, who thought the con¬ 
jecture more than probable, and promised on his 
return to the country to do all in his power to as¬ 
certain the fact. He remarked at the same time, 
that he had never seen a very young hyena wdth 
the gold ring in its ear.* 

The Zackary, we are told, are another extraor¬ 
dinary set of beings; who, though esteemed good 


niortuns—at ille I'irt'uniminxit vestinienla sua, et sultito lupus lactu'i 
esl. Postquam lujius turtle ost iiliilarc eoipit et in s^Kas fiig-it. 

primitiis nosciebam iibi usscni—deiiidn accossi ut vestimenla 
(:ju8 tollnrem; ilia aiititni lapidea facia sunt. J.iipus villuni intravit 
ct omnia pccura tainpiaiu raiiiiih sanguiiieni illls misit, nee taiiien 
desiitit, ctianisi fugit, serviis eniiii nnster laticea roJInm ejus tra- 
jecit—posUpmm veiii in illian locum in quo lapidea vcstinienfu 
•'rant facta, niliil inveui nisi sangniiieni. Ut verum donniin veni, 
jocebal comes mens in lecto, ct colliim illius medicus curabat. In- 
tdl(‘xi ilhmi vt’rHjM’Ucm tjssc, iiec^postca cum ilio paueiu giistare 
potiii, non si me occidisses.” 

• See a note by the Editor of Pearce’s Life and Adventures, 
\ol. i. p. 2d7. 
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C'hristians, go roaring about the towns, making a 
dreadful noise, torturing themselves with whips, 
and even cutting their flesh with knives. They 
are most numerous in the province of Tigre, where 
th(*y have a c.hureh, which is frequented by no 
other class of men. They style themselves the de¬ 
scendants of St George. In their place of worshij) 
there is a light, which they assert burns continually 

ithout the aid of any human means. To put their 
miracle to the test of experiment, Pearce confesses 
that he oftener than once watched for an opportu¬ 
nity to blow it out; but those who had the charge 
of it were too attentive to their duty to allow him 
to succeed. 

One of the most annoying of their superstitions 
is the belief or affectation of being possessed witli a 
c<Ttain kind of (‘vil spirit, which cannot be expell¬ 
ed in any other way than by music and dancing. 
This complaint is called ligrc^ter, and is more com¬ 
mon among women than among men. It seizes the 
body as if with a violent fever, then turns to a lin¬ 
gering sickness, which, unless the proper remedy 
can be procured, often reduces the patient to tlu? 
great(‘st extremity. During the paroxysm the speech 
is changed to a kind of stammering, wliicli no one 
can understand but those who have been afflicted 
with the same disorder. When the relatives find 
the malady established, they join together to de¬ 
fray the expenses of curing it j the first step towards 
which is to procure the assistance of a learned dof- 
ter or priest, who reads the gospel of St John, and 
drenclies the sufferer with cold Vater for the space 
of seven days—an application that very often proves 
fatal. A more effectual remedy is found to consist 
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in a band of trumpeters, drummers, and fifers, a full 
supply of liquor, and an assemblage of juvenile per¬ 
sonages to enjoy these means of hilarity. 

Pearce oikh* saw a young woman who had the 
misfortune to be afflicted with this disorder, and as 
she was the wife of an intimate friend he visited 
’ her very frequently. Her voice was so much aifcct- 
(‘,d, that she could not be understood hy her n(*arest 
relations; and it was observed that the sight of a 
l»ook or a priest threw her into great agony, duririg 
which a torrent of tears, like blood mingled with 
water, flowed from her eyes. After allowing her 
to linger three montlis in tliis miserable condition, 
tlie husband resolved to employ the wonted remedy, 
how^ever exj)ensivo and inconvenient to him. For 
this purpos(‘ he collected a band of music, and like¬ 
wise borrowed from all his neighboui*s their silver 
ornaments, with which to load her arms, legs, and 
neck. 

The ev(*ning this singular experiment was tried, 
fmr countryman attended to give his assistance. 
About two ininutt!S after the trumpets corameiiccd, 
he observed her shoulders begin to move, and 
soon afterwards her head and brirast, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour she sat up on the couch. 
The wild look she had, though she occasionally 
smiled, made him withdraw^ to a greater distance, 
being alarmtjd to see a person reduced almost to a 
skeleton exert such strength; her head, neck, 
shoulders, liands, and«feet, all moved to the sound 
of the instruments, and in this manner she proceed¬ 
ed for some time, till at lefigth she started up and 
stood on the floor. Afterwards she began to dance 
and to jump about, and at last as the music and noise 
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of thi; singers in<freiised she often sprang three feet 
from the ground. When the band slackened she 
appeared quite out of temptir, but wlien it became 
louder slie smiled and was delighted. During this 
violent exercise she never showed the least symp¬ 
tom of being tired, though the musicians were 
thoroughly exhausted ; and whenever they stopped 
to take a little rest she manifested signs of the ut- 
most discontent and impatience. 

Next day, according to the prescribed method in 
the cure of this disorder, she was taken to the mar¬ 
ket-place, when; several jars of maize were provided 
for the respective [)erformers. When the crowd had 
assembled and the music was ready, she advanced 
into the centre, where she began to daiu'c and throw 
herself into the maddest postures imaginable, and 
continued to exert herself in the same manner 
throughout the whole day. Towards evening she 
was seen to drop thesilver ornaments from lu'rneck, 
arms, and legs, one at a time, so that in the course 
of three hours she had stripped hi;rself of every 
article. As the sun went down she made a start 
with such swiftness that the fastest runner could 
not keep pace with her; and when at the distance 
of about two hundred yards, she fell to the ground 
on a sudden as if she had been shot. Soon after¬ 
wards a young man fired a matchlock over her body, 
struck her on tin* back with the side of his large 
knife, and asked her name, to which she answered 
as when in possession of hrt' senses; a sure proof 
that the cure was accomplished, for during this 
malady those afflicted w^th it n*ever answer to their 
Christian name. She was now taken ui) in a very 
w^cak condition and carried home; and a priest 

7 
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came and baptized lier again, as if slie had just 
come into tlie world or assumed a new nature. 

Mr Pearce liad soon afterwards a IcSlS agreeable 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the eba- 
raoteristies of this strange disease. ITis own wife 
was seized with some of the most alarming symj)- 
toms ; but having a strong suspicion that this ail¬ 
ment sprang from the weak minds of women, who 
were gratified with the display, the rich dresses, 
and music, whi<*h accompany tlie <rurc, he determin¬ 
ed not to yield to her fancy. He thought the ap- 
plicatioji of a whip might be attended with a good 
eflect, and actually had recourse to a few strokes 
when there was no one present to witness the pro¬ 
ceeding. -But what was his sur 2 )rise when, instead 
of profiting by his skill, she appeared like a corpse, 
her joints stiflened, and life seemed to become (ex¬ 
tinct. Alarmed and grieved at the want of success, 
he ipimedialely consented to pay for the band, tin; 
drink, and the other apparatus used in simitar 
cases ; and the result proved a <'omplote re>vard for 
his connubial affection. Om* day,” says he, " I 
went privately with a companion to see my wife 
dance, and kept at a short distance, as I was asham¬ 
ed to go near the crowd. On looking stedfastly 
upon her, while dancing and Jumping, more like a 
deer than a human being, I said that it was certainly 
not my wife ; at which my companion burst into a 
fit of laughter, from which he could scarcely refrain 
all the way home.”* 

There is little doubt that on some occasions there 
was fraud mixed up with Abyssinian superstition. 


• Life atid Adventures, voL i. i>. JJUl. 
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Pearce, whose mind was possessed with all the in¬ 
credulity of a Protestant, was constantly endea¬ 
vouring to obtain a peep behind the scenes; and, 
in one instance at least, ho was completely successful. 
At an excavated (ihurch near Ado wa there is a pictun* 
of the Virgin suclcling her Child, painted probably in 
th(i time of the Portuguese, as the workmanship dif¬ 
fers materially from that of tln^ native artists. It is 
placed in a window, adjoining whi<‘h is a dark re¬ 
cess ; and the priests told tin? Ras and the chiefs who 
were with him, that when any sinful person looked 
at it the ligures trembled violently. As Pearce 
himself witnessed the agitation of the picture when 
some individual, not rcjiiarkable for purity, hap¬ 
pened to fix his eyes on it, he looked about to dis¬ 
cover whetlier tln-‘re were any secret entrance by 
which one might get to the back of it, and soon ob¬ 
served a monk crawling out of a very small openu 
ijig in an obscure jdace. Accordingly, when the at¬ 
tention of the bystanders was otherwisi* employed, 
the sceptical sailor crept in, and after turning round 
a dark corner he saw a priest behind the canvass 
shaking it every now and then with a piece of 
string. lie did not presume to interrupt him, but 


being satisfied with his discov(*ry retired from th(‘ 


scene of imposture. He did not forget, how(‘vx*r, to 


tell Welled Selasse at a convenient s(*ason, who 


said h(‘ b(*lieved it; but addcnl, It will not do to 


quarrel with these rascals, for if I were to set them 
against mo 1 should not long'be Ras.”*^ 

At another place there is an exhibition of a mira- 


Life and Adventures, vol. i. ji. IJO. 
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culous nature, which bears some resemblance to the 
HTiiuial prodigy achieved at Naples, when the blood 
of St Januarius becomes liquid in the hands of a 
holy man. It is, we believe, on oJic of the festivals 
of the blessed Virgin that the wonder now alluded 
to is performed, known by the designation of the 
crying cross of Axura. On a <lay appointed, the 
king, tin? Ras, and a number of chiefs met at the 
ehureli-gate, where a large body of priests were 
ready to receive thi'm. The latter were all arrayed 
iji tlieir most splendid vestments, and about ten 
o'clock, as the sun was coming to his strejigth, they 
formed in a line in front of the sacred edilice; upoji 
which the cross was brought out and uncovered. 
The king first ascended the steps and kissed it; the 
Ras followed his example, which again was imitated 
by the noblemen and others who were entitled to 
take part in Ihii ceremony. It was the ratification 
of a solemn treaty between persons of great power, 
and intendtKl to secure the peace of an extensive 
province. The people believe tliat the cross, when 
used on such momejitous occasions, never fails to 
shed tears, or at least to exud(‘ a liquid matter, 
whitdi, at a little distance, appears very similar. 
Many individuals, w e are assured, come from remote 
districts, and pay large sums to be allow^ed to kiss 
it; imagining that their sins arc thereby w^ashed 
aw^ay. Indeed there is so much anxiety to behold 
this sacred relic, that those at a distance cull out to 
the priests, For God'-j sake hold it higher, that our 
eyes may see it!” Pearce had no doubt tliat the 
rTafty wretches anhinted it with some thick oily 
substance, which, when held in the sun, melted 
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and shone like drops of water; but no one being 
allowed to touch it ex(;ept a jiriest or a monk, it was 
impossible that the cheat could be discovered. 

We learn also that there was a gn'at dofter, who 
used to travel about the country, and had become 
rhh by deluding the poor and ignorant. lie was 
wont to attend the sick, and was also employed to 
puriJy j)laces supposed to have Ix'cu haunted by the 
devil or evil sjnrits. It was remarked of him that he 
always comiiKiJiced his operations in the heat of the 
sun, when he ordered all iircs to be n'lnoved ; and 
having taken his seat on a shcdtc'red pla(;e near the 
door, he desired tin? p(‘oplo to withdraw to a little 
distance while he prayed. Taking advantage of 
this opf)ortiiuily, he contrived, by using the bottom 
(»f a broken bottle, to set lire to some dry horse-tlung 
with the rays of tin; sun ; lie then threw on some 
frankincense, which <*aused a gr(‘at smoke j and ris¬ 
ing up Avith his face towards heav(‘n, he calh‘d iy»on 
his illiterate audience, telling them in a solemn tone 
of voice that (lod had heard iiiiii, and sent doAAUi 
fire from above to destroy all tlunr enemies visible 
and invisible. Pearce repeated the experiment in 
the presence of the Ras, who had no dilliculty in 
penetrating the deception ; but, notwithstanding, it 
was deemed imprudent to enlighten the multitude 
and expose the learned dofter. 

The few of the Abyssinians Avho can write usual- 
Ij?^ devote their acquirement to the manufacture of 
charms, by means of Avhicli they undertake to pre¬ 
vent hail from destroying the corn, and the locusts 
from approaching the cultivated districts, as well as to 
cure all manner of diseases. Welled Selasse, in con¬ 
versations with his English visiters, had frequently 

Y 
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alluded to the influence of these persons, and hinted 
how dangerous they were to tliose who had given 
them any offence. Nor did he seem at all displeased 
when he was assured that it was all owing to the fool¬ 
ish superstitions of the lower classes; that they had 
no more power than other men ; and that, instead 
of being encouraged or proti'ctcd, they ought to be 
punished as impostors. A doftorfrom Gojani came 
one day to ask the Kas to put him at the head of 
the clergy in some rural district, assuring him that 
he could prevent the ravages of tht? small-pox, of 
the lo(;usts, and of thti hail. Solasse, smiling, recom¬ 
mended him to Pearce and Mr Coffin, who were 
silting with him at dinner; upon which the appli¬ 
cant with much respect and earnestness addressed 
himself to them. On their return home he follow¬ 
ed them, and they dc'sired their gatekeej)cr to al¬ 
low him to enter the yard, that he might be more 
witl^in the reach of the discipline with which they 
jnoant to try his constancy. The two gentlemen 
soon issued from their mansion, each with an Kng- 
lisli cart-whip in his haiid, a part of the equipment 
sent hy Mr Salt when he forwarded the artillery, 
harness, and carriages. The dofter asked what 
might be the use of such long weapons? “ We are 
going to show you," said Mr CoflTin ; and if you 
can save others from the wrath of God, save yourself 
from the whipping you arc about to rcccdve." Upon 
this they commenced a furious flagellation, which 
they continued till the pious enchanter fell at their 
feet, imploring their mer<;y^, and declaring that he 
possessed no supernatural "gifts, nor was in any re¬ 
spect wiser than his brethren. After this acknow¬ 
ledgment they gave him abundance of raw meat 
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and maize^ on which he gorged himself without re¬ 
straint ; but, not satisti(*d with a good dinner, lie de¬ 
manded money, and at length became very trouble¬ 
some and abusive. Sir Collin was so much provoked 
that he charged his blimdiTbuss, and putting the 
blood of a fowl which In* had just killed on the top 
of the powder, went to the gate and discharged it at 
him. No sooner did lh(? priest see his person covered 
with gore, than, imagining himself to he seriously 
wounded, he ran to the top of a neighbouring hill, 
where he remained till the evening ; and then de¬ 
scending to the gate of the palace, he demanded 
justice against the white men, who, he declared, 
had shot him Uj)on learning the partiirulars the 
Ras was much amused, while the Gojam graduate 
was so greatly annoyed at the jest, that he was 
never again seen in the same part of the country.* 
The Abyssiniaiis have not yet passed that low 
stage of mental improvement at which the liceiises 
of a professional buffoon are tolerated or en joyed. 
At the court of Welh*d Selasse there was a remark¬ 
able person of this description, who supplied to the 
chiefs in attendant,* upon the Ras the want of a 
circus, an opera, and a theatre. Mr Salt assures 
us that lit) was one of the cleverest mimics he had 
ever seen, the command which he possessed over his 
features almost equalling that which was displayed 
in London hy Suet, an actor to whom in other 
respects he bore a considerable rcsemblanec. One 
of his main acquirements consisted in the singular 
art of making other peppio,—particularly stran¬ 
gers who had not been apprized of his intention,— 


* Life and Adventures, vol. i. p. 332. 
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imitate the contortions of liis features; a power 
which Mr Salt repeatedly saw him exercise with 
siK’cess, and wliiehj on one occasion, drew himself 
into the same kind of ridiculous situation without 


his beinfif conscious of tht‘ chaiifjovs in his countenance, 
till he was roiis(*d by a frumdly hint from the Ras. 
At the desir(‘ of his mast(‘r, he afterwards per¬ 


formed some finished pieces of acting, 


which evinced 


very extraordiiiary native talent- One of these was 


the imitation of a chief in tin; fiehl of batth‘, who 


liad not been remarkal)le for his (!Ourage. At first 
he came in very pom[)ously ; caliing^ out in an over- 
l)caring manner to his soldiers, and vaunting what 
ho would do when the enemy approached. lie then 
mimicked the sound of liorns heard from a distance. 


ami the low beating of a drum. At liearing this 
he r<‘present(‘d his h(;ro as beginning to be a little 
cautious, ami to ask questions of those around him 
whether they thought the enemy strong. This alarm 
he continut'd to lieighten in proportion as the ad¬ 
verse party advanced, until at length he depicted 
the unfortunate header as nearly overcome by his 
fears; the musket tremhiing in his hand, his heart 
panting, and his eyes completely fixed, while, with¬ 
out being sensible of the movement, his legs began 
to make a very prudent retr(,‘at. This part of his 
acting excited among the spectators the share of con¬ 
tempt due to the original chara(;ter ; when, dexter¬ 
ously laying hold, of the circumstance, he atfected 
to lx? ashamed of his cowardice, mustered up his 
whole stock of courage, and advanc;ed, firing his 
matchlock at the same moment in a direction exact¬ 


ly <!ontrary to that in which the enemy was sup¬ 
posed to stand, wdien, apparently frightened at the 
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noise of his own ^un, ho sonk down on Jiis knees 
and begged for mercy. During this time tlie <’X- 
pression of liis coiinlenance was inimitable ; and at 
th(‘ conclusioii the wliole of the spectators burst into 
a shout of admiration.* 

Totte IVIa/.e, for this was the name of tlie perform¬ 
er, had one day so much offc'Jided tin? lias by cer¬ 
tain liberties, (hat lie commamled liiin never again 
to s(‘t foot on his carpet, which it may be remarked 
extends in Abyssinia only half way down the room. 
On the morrow, howev('r, to the great surprise of 
th(‘ com])any, tlu; j(‘ster made liis appearance mount¬ 
ed on the shoulders of one ol' his attendants^ in 
which ludi<-rous position he advan(‘<‘d clo.s(‘ up to 
liis master, and with a vtTy whimsical expression of 
feature.^ cried out, “ You cannot say that 1 am on 
your carpet now !” Webed Selasse, wlio like most 
of his countrymen delighted in humour, could not 
refrain from smiling, which ensured the forgiveiu'ss 
of the mirth-maker and his return to olhi'e. 

Tile diseast‘s of such a ptsijile are so closely con¬ 
nected with their suptn-stitions, that the treatment 
of the one always imiicates the character and extent 
of the otlier. The notion that most of the disorders 
which alllict mankind are produced by the agency 
of evil spirits, leads to some v(*ry absurd practices 
consider(!(l under ihe head of ri'inedies or palliatives. 
For instance, when IMr I’earce on om? occasion re¬ 
turned from a jourmy, he had tin; misfortune to 
find that his gatek(;eper aiiTl ganUmer had been 
dead lour days; and the neighbours insisted that 
they had been killed by*devils,*as they were both 


Salt’h Travclij in Abystiiiia, p. IJ72. 
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found corpses in the morning, liaving gone to bed 
in perfect Iiealth, and their bodies being free from 
external wounds. Tlie priests, who interposed their 
ser\dces and advice, obliged him to discharge all liis 
fire-arms before any one should venture into the 
house, and then to sprinkle the blood of a newly- 
killed sheep oil the ground lloor. A jar or two of 
maize were likewise to be expended on the occa¬ 
sion, which, with tlie flesh of the victim, were 
meant to console tin? sundvors, as well as to render 
effectual all the other means that were employed 
against their invisible enemies. 

In all parts of Abyssinia it is customary, when a 
building has been left uninhabited for some time, 
to kill a cow or a sheep, and distribute tlie carcass 
within the walls ; an offering which it is presumed 
satisfies the ghost of the place, who immediately 
leaves it in peace, iiut when such houses are aban¬ 
doned or neglected, the offended demon haunts the 
mouldering remains, and kills those whom it finds 
taking up even a temporary residence amongst them, 
without appeasing its wrath by the customary ob¬ 
lations. 

To the same prejudii^e in regard to the influence 
of evil spirits in creating distem])crs, especially 
such as affect the nervous system, may be ascribed 
the practice, already mentioned, of beating drums, 
sounding trumpets, and in short of using the most 
noisy instruments, in order to dislodge the malig¬ 
nant agent whose delight it is to occasion torture 
and alarm. When a man is seized with the species 
of fever called Whieh leads to such foole¬ 

ries among the women, his relations show him all 
the gold and silver ornaments they can collect. 
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making at the same time a deafening noise with 
drums^ to drive the devil out; “ For^” sa3^s the his¬ 
torian, they believe that all diseases come from the 
devil.”* 

The common distempers, with the exception of 
the small-pox and mcaslt‘s, are not usually danger¬ 
ous. Fevers, too, art? very rare, except in the low 
country at tin* commencement of the rains; which, 
occasioning an unhealthy vapour, give rise to the 
opinion that this class of ailincmts are produced b^"^ 
the blow of a bad spirit. The only remedy em¬ 
ployed is the juice of some cooling leaves rubbed 
over the temples of the patient. They also fasten 
difterent roots and herbs about the head and body, 
as well as a variety of writt(‘n charms; which last, 
howe\i r, are not employed for the cure of this dis- 
m*der in particular, but worn bj^ every ])ersoii in 
sickness and in health. Colds and sore eyes are 
general, and are usually caught through personal 
neglect; for the Abyssinians sleep much in the sun 
by day, and expose their persons to the heavy dews 
of night witli scarcely a rag to cover them. The 
leprosy prevails greatly among the lower class, es¬ 
pecially in the southern provinces, where thousands 
may be seen who have lost their fingers and toes, 
and have their bodies covered all over with large 
white spots. 

But the small-pox, as has just been intimated, is 
the most destructive complaint known in Abys¬ 
sinia. As soon as its approach towards any district 
is ascertained, the inhabitants collect their children 
and others who have nbt had ‘the disease, for the 


‘ Pearce, vul. i. p. 2132. 
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purpose of inociOatioii. Every one carries a piece 
of salt or a measure of corn^ witli which they pro¬ 
ceed togetlicr to the nearest town in search of an 
operator. Ilavinj^ sele<*ted a person cover(*d with 
healtliy tubercles, they procure a dofter well skilled 
in his art, who takes a quantity of matter from him 
into an e^g-shell, and th(*n cuttin^^asniall cross with 
a razor in the arm of his patients, he introduces a 
little of the virus, and finishes by binding it with a 
piece of rail5^ After this jirocess they all return 
home, singing and shouting praise's to God in a 
joyful Jiiaimer, and beseeching him to preserve tlu?in 
froju death during the approaediing disease. So far 
all is very W(‘ll, but the subseejuent treatment is most 
injudicious. From the moiiient the f(‘V(T Ix'gins 
they are put into a close hut, wdiere not a breath of 
air, and if possible not a beam of light, can enten*. 
Heni they are laid naked upon river-sand or wood- 
ashes, the latter IxMJig generally preferred when the 
iTuplion is copious. No male animal, dog, cat, or 
(M)ck, is allowed to remain near tin* house; there 
being certain superstitions which connect the pre¬ 
sence of that sex with the anger of wicked spirits 
who seek the lif(‘ of the sufferers. 


In all the Gal la districts, except those converted 
to the Mohammedan or C-hristian religion, the in¬ 
habitants on the appearaiice of tin* sinall-pox burn 
tlndr villages and retire to a distance. As the dis¬ 
eased are consumed along with the houses in whiidi 
they dwell, fathers, mothers, and the nearest rela¬ 
tions, if unable to remove, fall indiscriminately a 


saerifici' to 


this barbarous "practice. 


Horrid as it 


may appear, the natives esteem it a prudent, as w'cll 


as a humane method of stoi\j[)ing the progress of a 
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frightful mahuly, and roprotioh the Cliristiaiis for 
not following tlioir example^ and^ by devoting a 
feWj pnjserve the lives of the community. 

A species of scrofula, wirwh they call meshero, 
is of frequent occurrence in Ethiopia. The more 
common remedies are attempted through tin' me¬ 
dium of [)ijrgatives and sudorifics, although some 
practitioners ]la^ v, recourse to the liazurdous me- 
tliod of excision. Witli a razor thev make* two 
deep cuts in the shape of a cross on the swelling, and 
th(*n putting in th(‘ little linger, tlii'y bring to the 
surface a kernel about the size of a common nut. 
Having discngag(‘d this from Hk* flesh with the sharp 
instrument, tliey bind up the wound with some 
pounded herbs pr<*pared for the purpose, and boast 
of a p('rmaiieiit cure. 

No disease is more painful and disgusting, both to 
natives and foreigners, than the tape-worm, which 
appears to be universal throughout Al)yssjnia. It 
was at OIK* tiim* attributed by Europeans to* the 
practice, so common in that country, of eating raw 
flesh; but as Pearce and Coffin, who did not in 
this respect comply with tlie custom of the inhabit- 
unts, were afllict(‘d with it to a gn*at (ixtent, it is 
more ])robahle that it arises from tin? climate and 
the (jiialities of tin* water. There is a plant called 
Cff.s 7 to, >\hieh prt)v«'s a e('rtain cure for this dreadful 
disonl(*r ; and the application of it every two niontlis 
is so absolutely mcessary to the (‘iijoymejit of the 
most ordinary Injaltli, that without this active me¬ 
dicine the principle of population would he mate¬ 
rially impaired. • • 

In regard to the mode of conducting the burial of 
the dead, some particulars fell under the notice of 
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Pearco on the loss of liis son, which are too in¬ 
teresting to be omitted. The funeral follows the 
demise of the sick person without any delay. The 
moment the breath departs, the cries and shouts, 
which have been kept up for hours before, are re¬ 
commenced with fury; the priests read prayers of 
forgiveness while the body is washed, the hands 
fastened across the lower part of the trunk, and the 
two great toes tied togi^tlier. The corpse is then 
wrapped in a clean cloth and sewed up ; after which 
the skin called neet^ the only bed that an Abys¬ 
sinian has to lie upon, is bound over all, and the 
procession forthwitli commences towards the church. 
According to the distance the whole routi* is divid¬ 
ed into seven equal parts, at everyone of which the 
bier is laid dowm and prayers for the w(,‘lfare of the 
decreased an* addressed to heaven. Every neigh¬ 
bour assists in digging the grave, and they all carry 
implements for the purpose, trying to outwork one 
another. 

It is customary, too, on such occasions to bring 
gifts to the relatives of the departed, or what arc call¬ 
ed devves in the language of the country. Pearce 
relatt's that in his cast‘, before the cry was over, the 
people stood in crowds about his house, striving who 
should get in first, till the door was completely 
blockaded. Some brought twenty or thirty cakes 
of bread, some a jar of maize, some cooked victuals, 
fowls, and even sheep; and in this manner his 
dwelling was so fully etuffed that he was obliged to 
remoA^e into the yard. The head priest came with 
a jar of maize and a*co\v. Jlut whatever is collected 
in this way is understood to be common property, 
and ev(‘ry individual who contributes expects to be 
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invited to the feast. Then they talk and tell 
stories to divert your thoughts from the sorrowful 
subject ; tlu'y force you to drink a great d(‘al: but 
I have remarked that at these cries, when the 
relations become a little tranquil in their minds, 
some old woman will make a sudden dismal 
cry, saying, ‘ Oh ! what a fine child; and is he al¬ 
ready forgotten ?' This puts the irompany into con¬ 
fusion, and all join in the cry, which will perhaps 
last half an hour; during which the servants atid 
common people drink out all the maize, and, when 
well drunk, form themselves into a gang at the door 
and begin their cry.''^ 

There are numbers of men and women wdio get 
a living by making rhymes and altcmding at cries. 
They arc often called to a great distanci; to grace 
the funeral of persons of distinction; and if they 
arc also celebrated as poets they receive a high pay 
in corn, cattle, or cloth. Mr Pearce knew a very 
handsome middle-aged female who, though she 
had a large estate, had studied poetry from her 
youth, and attended gratuitously at ail cries of a 
public nature, for no other purpose than to display 
her benevolence and her uncommon powers. Sin* 
was esteemed the best maker of verses either in Am- 
hara or Tigre. INfany great men had offered to 
marry her, but she (;ouId never be prevailed on to 
listen to their proposals; not that she had any pre¬ 
dilection for a single life,—a very rare choice indeed 
among the sex in Ethiopia. # 


* Such practices appear to ‘hjivo intAidiicerl thoiiisclvcs among 
the Hebrews in their latter clay!'; tor the Gospel mentions at the 
death of the Rider’s daughter, tlie minstrels and the people mak¬ 
ing a noise.”— Matthew^ i\. 2!1. 
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In courts of Jaw, wliotlier lield hy tlie governor 
of a province or by a subordinate magistrate, tJie 
pJaintiJf and tlie defendant stand up witli tlieir dress 
tied round their middle, leaving the upper i)art of 
the body naked ; a custom which is observ(*d even 
in the severest weather. The fuvi'erkn.Sj or law¬ 
yers, stand on either side of them pleading in a loud 
tone of voice their several causes; during which 
process wagers of mules, cows, sh(‘(‘p, rtuI gold, are 
<*oiitinuall3^ laid by these orators that liny will 
prove such and such charges contained in the libel; 
and in all (!as(‘S the forfeit hecomes the piTquisite of 
the presiding judge. Tiny also bind therns(‘lves in a 
similar way not to speak until their antagonist shall 
have finished his address ; Imt, as often happens, the 
falsehoods related by the one incense* the other to such 
a degree that, although he holds his mouth with his 
hand, he forgets himself, and exclaims, A lie !” 
lie is instantly addressed by the governor’s servant, 
whose olliee it is to watch for such slips, and is 
oblig(‘d eitluT* to give* bond for the payment of his 
bet or to submit to personal restraint. 

In cases of murder the* law in Abyssinia is ad- 
minist(‘rod as follows: Afb'r the fact has beuin 
prov(‘d to the satisfaction of the chief, he passes 
sentence of death, when the lU'arest rtdation to the 
person slain proceeds to put it in exectution. Should 
the deceased party have no other relative but a fe¬ 
male, though she may have a husband, friend, or 
other connexions, yet she, being next of kin, must 
either with a spear or knife strike the first blow, 
upon which her acquaintances despatch him imme¬ 
diately. Unless this ceremony were observed, the 
family of the criminal would have reason to com- 
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plain that his blood had hmi shed unjustly. The 
principal prosecutor is in all cases bound to execute 
the sent<'nc(‘; his hand must he the first raised 
aijainst the offender to put him to death, even 
should he happen to he his own brother^ the son of 
his motlier.* 

Though a capital sentence is pronounced against 
a homicide, the family of the defunct may, if they 
sc(j proper, take cattle in plac(‘ of the murdcTer’s 
life ; one hundred of these animals being the custo¬ 
mary price of redemption. Jjiit when the assassin 
is put to death, the ridations are permitted to bury 
him in tin* church, a privilege formally granted by 
the laws; though in cas(M)f self-destruction, no one 
can be interred (‘ven within tin* walls of the church¬ 
yard. We may remark, in conclusion, that the 
Kas, or other proxincial ehi(*fj has the ])Oxver of 
<*ompel]ing tin* aggri('ved party, (*ven in tin? case of 
murder, to accept the wonted equix'^ahuit for tin; life 
which has Ikh'Ii taken axvay. 

Agriculture, as might he expected in a state of 
society xvherxi there an; so few i-ewards for industry, 
is still in a very rude eoiiditioii; the occupiers of 
land trusting much more to the natural fertility of 
the soil than to any system of management. The 
ploughs an' so extremely inartilieial that they some- 
tim(;s consist of nothing more than the erooked 
braneli of a tree pointed with a small piece of iron. 
Tw'o varieties of xvheat are eiiltivatcd, of which 
bread is made for tin; tables of the great. Telf, 
which is the more usual food, gmduates in its colour 
from white to black. 'I'he same remark applies to 


• See Deuteronomy, viii. v. fi—y. 
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barley^ of which also two kinds are raised. They first 
sow this ^ain about the end of April or beginning of 
May; that is, a little before the coinmencemeiit of 
the rains. It comes to maturity in June, and is 
immediately carried off the fields that it may not 
be destroyed by the excessive moisture. Then they 
sow vetches, which likewise ripen during the rainy 
season. Iii September they sow wheat or teff, 
either of whieJi is ready to be cut down in Decem¬ 
ber ; and if they have water they repeat barley 
or tares in January. In Wogara, where tluTO are 
constant means of irrigation, seedtime and harvest 
follow each other every month of the year. The 
rent paid to the king is one-tenth of the cropbut 
as the produce is small the peasants never become 
afiluent. Their five harvests combined arc not 
equal to one in Egypt, while the labour is still 
greater even in proportion.* 

At the beginning of the rains, the fields at a dis¬ 
tance from the villages are very much injured by 
hogs and monkeys, which last sometimes drive the 
keepers from the grounds. The soil is much over¬ 
run with weeds, which, if not plucked up before 
the ear is formed, are exceedingly destructive. The 
Abys.sinians usually assist one another in this 
important labour, which is done with a due re¬ 
gard to ceremony. A chief, for example, musters 
everj’^ soldier in his service, and marches at their 
head to a corn-field, where they lay down their 
arms, fall into line, join in a song suitable to the 
occasion, and, placing themselves under the com¬ 
mand of a female, advance* in regular order along 


• Brure, vol. vii. p. 03. 
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the ridges. When the work is done the military 
labourers receive an entertainment from their loader, 
consisting generally of the blood-warm steaks of a 
cow, and a homful of maize.'* 

In their cooking, with some slight exceptions, the 
people of Abyssinia are entitled to the praise of 
cleanliness. Fowls, after being cut into pieces, are 
washed in a dozen waters at least, and the same is 
practised in regard to fish. Both dishes are pre¬ 
pared with curry, a mixture of hot pepper, onions, 
and salt, with the addition of some butter and spices, 
which altogether form a compound too hot for most 
European throats to swallow. Partridges, guinea- 
fowl, and other game are always dressed in the man¬ 
ner now described, while the fiesh of the sheep and 
the goal is only a little broiled. A favourite dish, 
are the paunch and liver of these quadrupeds minc¬ 
ed, to which arc added a little of the substance from 
the entrails that has not been digested and a^ few 
drops frojn the gall, mixed all together with a second 
compound of red pepper and salt, called Jiovzy, 
Another sauce consists of the thin substance from a 
cow’s entrails boiled with mustard, and tlie mixture 
termed horzy and butter, which they generally eat 
with the raw beef. A third dish, which is seldom 
seen except at the tables of the higher ranks, is made 
from a part of the cow called chlckkiner. This 
portion of the animal, wiiich is thought very tender, 
is cut dowm raw' into small mince-meat, then mixed 
with black pej)perj and a grhat quantity of the oil 
that runs from the joints of the knees and other 
limbs during the process of dissection. Pearce ob- 


* Pcarcti, vol. i. p. 340. 
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servos, that the man may consider himself a great 
favourite who gets his mouth crammed full of this 
rare dainty! 

EvtTy one knows, that it is the custom in Abys¬ 
sinia for those who entertain frie}ids at a meal to 
feed them by actually stufliiig the meat into their 
mouths. When a man invites a neighbour to dine 
with him, it is thought exlrem(*ly uncivil if the 
lady does not cram the guest with her own hands ; 
and the more voraciously the visiter eats tin* num' 
is his good-breeding este('rn(*d. In fact the picture 
exhibited by Bruce, of the grossness and sensuality 
of even the highest class in this res])ect, was one of 
the main causes of the incredulity with which his 
work was received in Europe ; and as this is a sub¬ 
ject which is not yet divested of all importance, w"e 
may be excused for entering into a lew details, re¬ 
lative; to the several statcunents now before th(‘ 
public. 

The; traveller relates, that in tin; neighbourhood 
of Axum be overtook thri'e persenis, ap])ar(‘ntJy sol¬ 
diers, wdio vvi're driving a <‘0w before tlieiii- When 
arrived at a certain point they threw tln‘ animal 
dow]i; and one; of theism sat aea-oss Inn- neck, holding 
down ln*r he'ad by the horns, wliilo another who 
had a knife in his Jiaiiel made a \cry de;ep Avound 
on the upper part of InT body. Uj)e)n Brue*e‘ pro¬ 
posing to his servants to bargain for part of the ear- 
e^ass, he learne;d that it was inAt tlie intention of the 
nnm to kill the beast; that in fact she did not belong 
wliolly to them, and that they could not sell her. 

This,” says he, axVakened my curiosity ; I let my^ 
peeeple go feirward, and stayed myself, till 1 saw wdth 
the utmost astonishment two pieces thicker and 
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longer than our ordinary beef-steaks cut out of the 
higher part of the buttock. How it was done I can¬ 
not positively say; because, judging tlie cow was to 
be killed from the moment I saw the knife drawn, 
I was not anxious to view that catastrophe, which 
was by no means an object of curiosity; but what¬ 
ever way it was done, it surely was adroitly, and the 
two j)ieces were spread on the outside of one of their 
shields. One of them still continued to hold the 
head while the two others were busied in curing the 
wound. This, too, was done not in an ordinary 
manner: the skin that had covered the flesh was 
left entire?, and flajiped over the wound, and was 
fastened to tin? corresponding part by two or mon 
small skewers or pins. Whether they had put any 
thing under the skin between that mid the w'ound- 
ed flesh T know not; but at the river side where 
they were, they had prepared a cataplasm of clay, 
with which they covered the wound. They then 
forced the animal to rise, and drove it on before 
them, to furnish them with a fuller meal when they 
should meet their companions in the evening.” 

It is observed by the latest biograjiher of liruce, 
that it w'as upon the recital of this fa(‘t that his 
“ reputation split, and sunk like a vessel which had 
suddenly struck upon a rock.” He was attacked 
on all hands with satire, ridicule, and even with 
grave argument ; and b(‘cause he would neither 
suppress nor modify the description, he w^as denounc¬ 
ed to the world as a fabulist, or a dreamer of dreams. 
Even so late as ISOu, when Lord A^alenlia touched 
on the coast, Mr Salt was pleas«?d to state that he 
repeatedly irujuired as to the truth of cutting flesh 
out of live animals, and ‘‘all to whom we spoke 

z 
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denied its ever being done/* But Pearce and Cof¬ 
fin, who remained in Abyssinia, and became inti¬ 
mately acquainted witli the manners of the people, 
afterwards fully confirmed in the most literal ac- 
(jeptation of his words the whole narrative of Bruce 
on this disputed point. The former, in the journal 
published by Salt himself, relates that, when on a 
march, a soldier attached to the party proposed to 
cut out the shulada from one of the cows they were 
<lrivingj to satisfy the cravings of their hunger. 
This terra Mr Pearce did not at first understand, 
l>ut he was not long left in doubt upon the subject; 
for the others having assented, they laid hold of the 
animal by the horns, threw it down, and proceeded 
without further ceremony to the operation. This 
consistc<l in cutting out two pieces of flesh from the 
buttock near the tail, which together he supposed 
might weigh about a pound. As soon as they had 
taken these away, they sewed up the wounds, plas¬ 
tered them over with cow-dung, and drove the ani¬ 
mal forward, while they divided among their party 
the still reeking steaks. IMr Coflin also declared to 
Major Head, that he had not only seen the excision 
performed, but that he himself has repeated it, and 
that he did so at Cairo in presence of an English 
nobleman of high character, to whose name he pub¬ 
licly referred.* 

A similar degree of scepticism has been entertain¬ 
ed in regard to the mode of supplying brinde, or raw 
meat, to tlie guests -an the fashionable parties at 
Goiidar, the capital of Abyssinia. When the com¬ 
pany have taken their seats at table, a cow or bull 

* Bnic'e, vol. iv. p. 332. Salt\ Travels, p. 295. Head's Lil'e of 
Bnicc, j». 253. 
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is brought to the door^ and his feet strongly tied 
after which the cooks proceed to select the most de¬ 
licate morsels, nearly in the manner described by 
the travellers. Before killing the animal, all the 
flesh on the buttocks is cut olT in solid scjuare pieces, 
without bones or much tjlTusion of blood. Two or 
three servants are then employed, who, us fast as 
they can procure the brinde, lay it upon cakes of t(*ir 
plac(?d like dishes down the table, without cloth or 
any thing else beneath them. By this time all the 
guests have knives in their hands, and tiu' men 
prefer the large crooke<l ones, which in the tiin(‘ of 
war they put to all sorts of uses. Tin* company are 
so ranged that ont? gentleman sits between two 
ladies; and the former with his long knife begins 
by cutting a thin piece, which w^ould bt* thought a 
good steak in England, while the motion of the 
fibres is yet perfectly distinct. 

Ill Abyssinia no man of any fashion feeds him¬ 
self or touches his own meat. The women lake the 
flesh and cut it lengthwise like strings, about tin* 
thickness of one's little finger, then crosswise into 
square pieces somewhat smaller than dice. This 
they lay upon a portion of the teff bread, strongly 
powdered with black pepper, or cayenne, and fossil 
salt, and then wrap it up like a cartridge. In tin* 
mean time the gentleman, having put up his knife, 
with each hand resting upon his neighbour’s knee, 
his l)ody stooping, his head low and forward, and 
mouth open, very like an idiot, turns to the one 
whose cartridge is first ready, wjio stuffs the whole 
of it between his jaws, at the imminent risk of 
choking him. This is a mark of grandeur. The 
greater the man w^ould seem to bo, the larger is the 
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piece which he takes into his mouth; and the more 
noise he makes in chewing it, the more polite does 
he prove himself. None hut beggars and thieves, 
say they, eat small jricces and in silence. Having 
despatched this morsel, which he does very expedi¬ 
tiously, his neighbour on the other hand holds 
forth a second pellet, which he devours in the same 
way, and so on till he is satisfied. He never drinks 
till he has finished eating ; and before he begins, in 
gratitude to the fair ones who have fed him, he 
makes up two small rolls of the same kind and form. 
Each of the ladies opens her mouth at once, while 
with his own hand he supplies a portion to both at 
the same moment. Then commence the potations, 
which, we an; assured, are not regulated wdth much 
regard to sobriety or decorum. 

All this time the unfortunate victim at the door 
is bleeding, but bleeding little; for so skilful are 
the butchers, that while they strip the bones of the 
(lesli, they avoid tin; parts wliich are traversed by 
th(‘ great arteries. At last tlie^^ fall upon the thighs 
likewise ; and soon after, the animal, perishing from 
loss of blood, becomes so tough that the unfeeling 
wretches who feed on the remainder (;an scarcely 
separate the muscles with their teeth.* 

In the description now gi\'en, we have purposely 
omitted some features Avhich, it is not improbable, 
have been a little too highly coloured, if not even 
somewhat inaocurateJv drawn. But there is no 
reason to doubt the general correctness of the deli¬ 
neation, not excepting th(‘ grossest and most repul¬ 
sive particulars. It is true that the statement has 
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been called in question by Abyssinian travellers, 
especially by Mr Salt^ who seems to have derived 
peculiar gratification from exposing the slips of his 
predecessor; but it is no less true that the cutting 
of the shulada was denied on a similar authority, 
and yet no fact has been more fully established by 
the most unimpeachable evidence. 

Besides, neither Salt nor Pearce ever penetrated 
to Gondar, the metropolis of the empire, and tlie 
scene of its greatest luxury, sensuality, and pletisure. 
The latter of these gentlemen, loo, in describing the 
marriage feast of the more* respectable class of peo¬ 
ple, informs us that catth* are brought to the door 
to be slaughtered, and that the raw meat is handed 
about while it still reeks and shivers under the 
large two-edged knife with which every man is fur¬ 
nished. Nor does he conceal that, at a certain stage 
of the entertainment, it is customary for all the 
party to become quite intoxicated; a concession 
which might perhaps be regarded as implying all 
that Mr Bruce has alleged against the morals of the 
Abyssinians. Mr Salt himself confirms the ac¬ 
count given of the irregular conduct of the ladies, 
but not those open indeci‘ncies described by the older 
traveller. It deserves notice, however, that Bas 
Welled Selasse entertained views on this subject 
quite uncommon in his country, and exacted a de¬ 
gree of outward deicorum to whicli the court hatl 
never before been accustomed. Bruct;, on the con¬ 
trary, saw it in a state of peculiar license ; so that 
an actual variation in the manners at these differ¬ 
ent periods is extremely I)robable.* 

• See Leyden’s DLscoveiius and Travels, in Al'rica, by 
^lurray, Esq. vol. ii. p. 
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The nobility, and all those of a certain rank, it 
is admitted, live in a state of great licentiousness 
and debauchery even when married. They are sel¬ 
dom jealous of each other, says Pearce, at least never 
show their suspicions, knowing well each other's cha¬ 
racter. But notwithstanding the freedom of their 
conduct they strictly keep all the fasts, which are 
very numerous; and on tliose occasions they never 
eat or drink till about three o’clock i]i the afternoon, 
<‘onlriving to calculate the hour by measuring tlu‘ 
shadow of thtdr bodies on the ground. The days of 
abstinence amount to no fewer than a hundred and 
sixty-five in the year. It is to be lamented that 
the clergy fail to check by their example the im¬ 
moral practices of the people; being themselves 
more like drunken beJists than civilized beings,” 
while the quantity of raw meat they consume, and 
the ravenous manner in which they devour it, 
exceed all belief.” Pearce, however, knew one at 
(’lielicut who always conducted himself like a true 
father of the faith, and strove earnestly to bring all 
classes to a right sense of their duty. He even de¬ 
livered a discourse in the church against the abomi¬ 
nation and disgrace of eating raw meat; but before 
lie could finish his address he was interrupted by 
the clerical portion of his ht!arers, who threatened 
him with deposition should he persevere in his he¬ 
retical notions. The pious reformer forthwith re¬ 
linquished his situation; but the Ras, hearing of 
the 0(!currence, entre&ted him to resume his oflice, 
and permit the people to do as their fathers had 
dom* before them. ' * 

We are unwilling to conclude this chapter without 
adding an extract from Purchas his Pilgrimes” on 
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the condition of the Abyssinians nearly tliroc hun¬ 
dred years ago. Antonius Fernandez/' says he, 
thus writeth of their apparel. The riclier sort 
buy garments of the Saracens, and clothe themselves 
in their fashions. The rest, lM)th men and women, 
cover their bodies either with a skinne or pelt, or 
with a coarse hempen cloth without other arte than 
the weaver's. When they doe reverence to any, 
tliey put off this cloth from the slioulders to the 
middle, remayning half naked. They let their haire 
grow, and that serves them for a hat and head-tyre. 
For finer braverie they curie and anoint their haire^ 
with butter, which shewes in the sun like grasse in 
the morning dew. Lest their locks and curies should 
be disordered when they goe to bed, each one 
pitcheth a forke or crutch a foot high in the ground, 
betwixt th(‘ homes whereof bee reposeth his necke, 
and sleepetli with his head hanging. They use to 
brande markes on their bodies, especially in the fac^e. 
And on the little fingers they suffer the nailes to 
grow as long as they will, 1 ik(.‘ cocke’s spurres, which 
also they sometimes cut from cockes and fit to their 
fingers. They colour their hands and feet (which 
are bare) with the juice of a reddish barkt*. They 
usually are artlesse and lazie, neglecting hunting 
and fishing; and whereas wooll, hempe, and cotton, 
might easily be had, yet the vulgar are clothed with 
undressed ])elts, each wearing a ramme’s skinne 
tyed to his hands and feet. They lie on oxe-hides 
without quilts or mattresseS; for tables they use 
great bowles of w^ood rudely hollowed, without any 
naperie. Vessels they have of blacke chalke. Few 
but Saracens use merchandise, and in few p]a(;es ; 
most exercise husbandric; the gentry follow ami(,‘s 
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and the court. They have no great cities, hut vil¬ 
lages unwalled and unfortified. Their greatest 
towjie hath scarcely one thousand six hundred 
houses. Their houses are small, without elegance, 
without storie, almost without arte, round, and 
covered with earth and straw. They write no 
letters, nor use records in judgments or other writ¬ 
ings, but in their holy things and offices of accompts 
for the king. They use no dirges or devotions for 
the dead. They use pictures, but not carved nor 
graven images. They paint Christ, the Blessed Vir¬ 
gin, and other saints in blacke forme, as devils and 
wicked men in white. So they paint Christ and his 
apostles at the Maun die black, and Judas white; 
Christ in his Passion blacke, and Annas, Caiaphas, 
Pilate, Herod, and the Jewes white; Michael 
blacke, and the devil white.”* 

We shall not fatigue the attention of the reader 
with minute details on the music, the dancing, and 
other pastimes of the Abyssinians, which differ not 
much from those of mere barbarians. The same 
reason has induced us to abstain from a recital of 
the amusements and domestic manners of the Nu¬ 
bians, who live in a state still more artless than 
their eastern neighbours, and retain a larger share 
of that simplicity which characterizes the pursuits 
of the savage, or at least of the human being in the 
very lowest condition of civilized existence. 


* Vol. ii.*pp. 1183,1184. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Exhihithig the more remarkahie Features in JVubia and 

Abyssinia. 

Want of attention to tlius sulycft on the part of Travellers—Pri¬ 
mitive Horks—(ri'unile, fineis-s, Porphyry, Quartz, and Serpen¬ 
tine—Similar S<rin-lnre towards the I^astern Frontier_Moun¬ 

tains of (’osseir^ Mai hie—Eineiald Mountains—Hatn-el-Had- 
.jar— Diir Maliass—Primary Koeks—Secondary Formation at 
IJerbor—Primitive Strata re-ai)pear—El Qiu>rei»yn—Fazof^lo— 
Siii|rueli— Mountains of Abyssinia —-Taranta — J.amalraon — 
Gaiiza —Singular Shapes—Occasioned by Periodical Rains— 
Theory of the Earth—RcHe.clions. 

No one lias written on the f^eological structure of Ethio¬ 
pia witliout expressing regret, that the enterprising tra¬ 
vellers, to whom wc are iiulehtcd for so much valuable 
information in other respects, should not have found it 
convenient to devote more attention to the character and 
distribution of mineral substances. Above the tirst ca¬ 
taract the banks of the river, or rather the channel of the 
stream itself, may be considered as constituting the great 
highway which connects Egypt with Sennaar and Abyssi¬ 
nia ; a line from which tourists have hitherto deviated so 
little, that whatever is situated a few hundred yards on 
either side of it may be pronounced utterly unknown to 
Europeans. The rocks that jirqject into tne current, or 
form the partial obstacles over which it precipitates ite 
waters, may have been hastily inspected by the passing 
stranger, who describes them as sandstone or granite ac¬ 
cording to the extent of his knowledge, and gives them a 
place in a system agreeably to the principles of the school 
in which he has happened to be .initiated. Hence no¬ 
thing is less satisfactorily detenninM than the nature and 
succession of those stony borlies which compose the basin 
of the Upper Nile, except perhaps the magnificent ranges 
of mountains wliich stretch from the Nubian frontier to 
the shores of the Arabian Gulf. 
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We have elsewhere observecl that the hills of secondary 
formation, which hound Kgypt on the cast and west, gra¬ 
duate into primitive masses as they appi'oach the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Syene. At tins point, where the calcareous 
strata of the north give place to the granitic ridge which 
has been traced far into the soutli, the rocks, from a cer¬ 
tain intermixture of hornblende, assume a peculiar aspect, 
and are described by a specific term. The granite itself 
appears to be occasionally diversified by alternations of 
gneiss, porphyry, clay-slate, tjuartz, and serpentine, which 
contain as embedded minerjils a gi‘(‘at variety of carne- 
lians and jaspers. There has also been discovered in the 
vicinity a true marble, or granular foliated limestone, ex¬ 
hibiting the various hues of white, gray, yellow, blue, 
and red; and which, when comhinecl with the green tint 
of the serpentine, forms the well-known verde antico. 

In an eastern direction vre can trace indications of a 
similar structure across the whole extent of the desert; 
the specimens presenting in some i>laees a splintery or 
coiichoidal fracture, a gray or variegated colour, and nu¬ 
merous petrifactions of shells, corals, and fishes. 'Die 
mountainous country near (Josseir contains many calca¬ 
reous eminences in which gypsum ]»rcdominates; while, 
in the valleys which intersect the elevated ground, the 
sand is partly calcareous and j)artly siliceous, denoting 
the quality of the strata from the waste of which it is 
formed. It is even said that the ridge in question con¬ 
sists of three kinds of rock; the first of which is a small- 
grained granite; the second is a breccia or puddingstone 
of a particular sort, known by tlie name ol‘ hrcacia de 
verde ; and to this succeeds, for the space of thirty miles, 
a schistose deposite which seems to be of a contempora¬ 
neous formation witli the breccias, since they arc con¬ 
nected by gradual transitions, and contain rounded masses 
of the same substance. 

7'he mountains observed by Bruce on liis way to CVis- 
seir are described by hyn as being composed of green 
and red marble; and after a journey of two hours he 
found lulls of porphyry, out of wliich the Egyptian 
monuments appear to have been lieweil. 'The stone in 
this case was perfectly purjile, though rather soft anti 
brittle when newly separatetl from the quarry. 7’his for¬ 
mation was succeeiled by a lofty ridge, the greatest part 
of which was marble, verde anticoj and by I’ar the most 
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beautiful that lie had ever seen. Proceeding still towards 
the southj he examined a range of mountains, the pre¬ 
vailing rock in which was a kind of granite, with reddish 
veins throughout, and black spots of a square or triangu¬ 
lar form. Nearer the shore of the gulf the green marble 
once more appeared, which was succeeded by a very high 
mountain comfiosetl of serpentine; and “ through about 
one-tliird of the thickness ran a large vein of jasper, green, 
spotted with red. Its exceeding hardness was such as not 
to yield to the blows of a hammer.”* 

The descriptions of the traveller, while they leave no 
doubt that the country through which he made his jour¬ 
ney consists of primary rocks, afford hut a faint light as 
to their order and distribution ; and our regret on this 
head is not diminished by the reflection, that subsequent 
writers have not removed the darkness in which he left 
one of the most important branches of natural history. 

Near the coast, on the eastern boumlaries of Nubia, 
there occurs a singular chain of slaty hiUs, presenting in 
their composi tion rock-crystal and steatite ; though, at a 
little distanc^o, they suildenly change their cliaractcr, the 
greater part of them appearing in the form of limestone 
or alabaster, in strata lying nearly north and soutli. 
Here are the remains of the astrea diUtviana ; and among 
the rocks consitlered by geologists as of later formation, 
are observed specimens of a schistose structure, together 
with porphyries not distinctly characterized. Here also 
the bottoms of the valleys are covered with immense frag¬ 
ments ; among wliich are clay-slate, gneiss, porphyry, 
granite, and certain other compound rocks, exhibiting in 
their structure actynolite, steatite, and nodules of a spe¬ 
cies of lamellated spar. 

In tlic same neighbourhood are situated the famous 
Emerald Mountains, of which mention is made by se¬ 
veral ancient writers. The highest of the group, which 
is called Zubara, was visited both by Hruce and Ilelzoni, 
whose descriptions of it verify the details of the (ireek 
and Roman authors, although the treasures of which the 
latter were wont to boast have entirely disappeared. The 
old excavations were foujid to oonsist of low galleries 
much obstructed with rubbish, and rendered dangerous by 
the looseness of the roof. 'I'he passages went very far into 


* TraA’els, vol. iL p. UU. 
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tile body of thehiU^ along beds of mica and marble; and 
tlie emeralds appear to have been procurctl at a great dis¬ 
tance from the surface, and chiefly at the jilace where two 
calcareous strata^ enclo^rig the mica between them, met 
one another- 

In tracing the progress of tlaiUiaud, Waddington and 
Hanbury, Richardson, English, and other travellers up 
the Nile, we are supplied with such incidental notices as 
remove all doubt in regard to the prevaihiig character of 
tlie rocks which constitute its banks. Jn the neighbour¬ 
hood of the second cataract, and intleed throughout the 
Batn el lladjar, the formation is obviously primitive; 
for we find granite, slate, and a very compact sandstone, 
about which last, however, there is some variety of 
opinion. At the beginning of the h^aUs the felspar is of 
a dark colour, and lends to the cliffs a very sombre ap¬ 
pearance; but at Wady Ambigo it assumes a red tint, 
and becomes much more lively and agreeable to the eye. 

A similar formation, it would ap]>ear, extends into l)ar 
Alahass, when- rocks of the oldest class appear on every 
hand, and which is distinguished by a large mountain, 
called Fogo, containing a great deal of agate and fine 
quartz, and twery variety of granite.” CailJiaud dis¬ 
covered, besides those just mentioned, a number of frag¬ 
ments comjiosed almost entirely of a beautiful green fel¬ 
spar; but these relics rather served to indicate the nature 
of the mountains which had once covered the edge of the 
desert, than to afford any key to the actual condition of 
tlie mineral kingdom in circumstances so materially 
changed. 'VT^ien the Egyptian army under Jshmael ap¬ 
proached the island of Kandy, they observed some gra¬ 
nitic rocks, composed in general of white I'elspar and a 
considerable proportion of mica of the same colour, and 
remarkable for its pearly aspect. The prince sent a por¬ 
tion of it to the Frenchman to ascertain whether or not 
it was silver. The miners attached to the suite of the 
pasha did not hesitate to affirm that the resemblance of 
tills substance to one of* the metals which exercise so 
much power over the minds of men, could not fail to con¬ 
duct them to the discoKery of yeins immensely rich. The 
mica, according to these learned mineralogists, was nothing 
else than silver which had not yet attained to maturity. 

According to the author just quoted, the primitive 
rocks cease to appear when the traveller approaches the 
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country of Berber. The granite, gneiss, and slate, give 
way to sandstone, which, says he, forms the basis of the 
whole plain. But we cannot refrain from remarking 
that, as his description of the latter strata is very brief 
anti imperfect, there is room for doubt whether there is 
any actual change of formation, and whether the sand¬ 
stone may not, in the character of a quartz rock, also l)e- 
long to the same ortlcr as the gneiss and granite. Our 
suspicions on this head are (confirmed hy tlie fact, that the 
primary rocks soon afterwards appear on the banks of the 
river, and continxie as far as tlie tenth degree of latitude, 
the remotest point to which the researches of the moderns 
have extended under that meridian.* 

The a|)pearanec of the mountains near Gcrri denotes 
that they are primitive; but it must be admitted that 
they W(;re not examined, 'fhere is no doubt, however, in 
regard to the range in tJie neighbourhood of El Querehyn, 
the princijial ingredient of which is a foliated syenite, 
having the felspar of a pale rose-colour, and being much 
charged witli hornblende, 'riic round lilocks into which 
it is divide»l exhibit in their superposition the same ap¬ 
pearance as the rocks of Ks 8ouan and Philae; an .arrange¬ 
ment so closely rrst'iiihling a work of art tliat the natives 
imagine they must have been piled up hy the hands of man. 

The high liill in the xicinity of Fazoglo is com])osed 
chiefly of granite. There are found in it, at the same 
time, rocks of hornblende anti ielspar, with veins of the 
latter nearly as white and as much crystallized as loaf 
sugar. On the hanks of the 'roumat, als(», the mountains 
exhibited the same comjtosition,—granite and fels]>ar ; a 
geological as]>eet, says JVI. C.'ailli.aud, which satisflcil tlicm 
that they were approaching the tlistrict celebrated for its 
treasures of gold.t 

At Singueh, in like manner, granite rocks with white 
felspar were observed on all hantls, affording a clear proof 
that the tr.avcllers had not yet left a ])rimitive country. 
Darfur and Kordofan present spuilar formations; whence 
we may conclude that the greater jiart of Eastern Africa, 
between the parallels of K)'^ and belongs to the oldest 
class of deposites Avith wMch geolbgists are acquainted. 


* Ici tinit sol piimilirri nunmeiice lo grt s, rjui constitiif 
••(•lui lU* la plainc.” Vol. ii. p. U-. V"ol. ii. p. 41 -'.. 
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Jn a region where so little examination has taken place 
on the great scale, we must not expect that mineralogy_, 
or the knowledge of simple bodieSj has been accuratdy 
studied. Ilut from the prevailing features of the land¬ 
scape, viewed in relation to geology, we may infer that 
tile precious stones which are found elsewhere in similar 
circumstances are not denied to the Nubians. 

Abyssinia is remarkable for the lofty ranges of moun¬ 
tains by which it is traversed. One of these, named 
Tarantaj is on the east of the kingdom, and extenrls in a 
direction nearly parallel to the lied Sea. Anotlicr oceu- 
pies the centre; and, besides a third situated towards the 
southern border, there are numerous detached groups in 
tile intermediate plains. The second of these is known 
by the name of its highest summit, Lanialmon ; the last 
is usually deTiominated the chain of Ganza. The former 
contains the mountains of Amhara and Samen, which are 
reputeil to be the most elevated in the kingdom ; the 
other, from the circumstance of its exhibiting a semi¬ 
circular form, was imagined by IVlr Bruce to constitute 
part of the range celebratetl as the Mountains of the 
Moon,—an absurd appellation given to an immense chain, 
supposed, on very inadequate grounds, to stretch across 
the African continent. The geology of Abyssinia is in¬ 
deed very imperfectly known ; but from tlu; magnitude 
of the hills, the mode of arrangement, and the sharp 
[leaks which rise into tlic sky, there is every reason to 
conclude that tlicy belong to the primitive formation. 

The province of Tigre is all mountainous, and some 
of the groups arc of great height. Indeed the older tra¬ 
vellers maintained that the Alps and Pyrenees were not 
to be compared to them in respect to elevation; an as¬ 
sertion which has been found inconsistent with a more ex¬ 
act measurement. It is not, however, the extreme altitude 
of the Abyssinian mountains that occasions surprise, but 
their number, and the uncommon forms wliich they pre¬ 
sent to the eye. “ Some of them are flat, thin, and square, 
in shape of a hearth-stone or slab, that scarce would 
seem to have base sufflei ent to resist the winds. Some 
are like pyramids, others like^ olielisks or prisms, and 
some, the most extraordinary of all, pyramids pitched 
upon their points with their base uppermost, which, if 
it was possible, as it is not, they could have been so form- 
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ed in the beginning, would be strong objections to our 
received ideas of gravity.”* 

In this delineation there are, no doubt, some traces of 
that vivid fancy which was so apt to carry the author 
iKjyond the precise boundaries of fact, and occasionally 
disposed him to touch his canvass with the most striking 
colours. But, making the ])roper allowance for this con¬ 
stitutional exaggeration, it must still be granted that the 
mountains of Tigre and Adowa are distinguished by fea¬ 
tures of a very peculiar character, and, at the same time, 
mostintcrcstingas connected with the principles of geology. 
Even Mr Halt, whose more sober judgment and chasten¬ 
ed eye were constantly employed in noting any little de¬ 
viations from the exact line of reality, acknowledges that 
“ a tliousand different-shaped hills were presenteil to the 
view, which bore the appearance of having been dropped 
on an irregular plain.” 

The singular forms now mentioned are the result of 
those periodical raiiiS which carry the soil of Ethiopia to 
tlie shores of the IVIcditcrranean, and which, after ferti¬ 
lizing Egypt, are continually adding to its extent at the 
various mouths of the Nile. 'J'he mountains, composed 
of various strata and rocky deposites, yield unequally to 
tlie torrents which rush upon them from the clouds ; the 
softer parts melting down and disappearing, while the 
granite with its kindred masses resists, during a longer 
period at least, the operation of a cause which in the end 
will certainly prove irresistible. 'J'he seacoast occasion¬ 
ally presents similar phenomena on a small scale. 'I’lie 
waves acting on the barrier of rocks perforate some, un¬ 
dermine others, and give rise to those angular forms and 
projections which at a distance assume the most gro¬ 
tesque appearances. It is not easy to calculate the power 
of a principle which, though constantly in action, proceeds 
with great irregularity, within any given space of time ; 
but the effects of the rain on the hilly surface is known 
to be very great, while the skeleton aspect of the highest 
mountains confirms in this ])oi»it of view the evidence of 
experience. W^hen, for example, Bruce was ascending 
Taranta, a sudden noise was hearjj on the heights louder 
than the loudest thunder; an<l almost immediately a 
river, the channel of which had been dry, came down in 


* Bruce, vol. iv. p, 317. 
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a Stream about the height of a man^ and the breadth of 
the whole bed it used to occupy. " The water was thick 
tinged with refl earth.” Hence, it is not surprising that 
the sides of the liills should in many parts be washe<l 
away, and that the rocks should project on Ijigli like 
steeples and obelisks, and be broken into a thousand dif¬ 
ferent forms.* 

There is a celebrated theory of the earth, which rests 
on the assumption, that all the land now above water will 
in tlie course of ages be swept into the sea, lo be re-form¬ 
ed into new continents, and in due time raised above the 
surface, as the abo»le of future generations, both of men 
and of the inferior species. Whatever degree oi’ truth then' 
may be in the geological sj)cculations connected with this 
hyxwthesis, it will be admitted that no ]>art of the world 
supplies a better illustration of its leading principles than 
Abyssinia, or diminishes to a greater extent the feeling of 
improbability which ajjpears inseparable from its first 
announcement. The actual condition of the mountains, 
resembling in some places an animal body strij>ped of tht' 
flesh, affords an ample proof that no element but time is 
wanting to complete the disintegration of the whole sur¬ 
face of Kastern Africa, ami thereby to reduce it to the level 
of the ocean. 

'^riiese facts would lead to reflections quite unsuitable 
to the limits of tliis chapter. l*'ollowing such a train of 
thought, the geologist would sec himself in the midst of 
a vast ruin, where the precipices which rise on all sides, 
the sharp peaks of the granite mountains, and the hugt 
fragments that surround their bases, seem to mark so 
many (ipochs in tlie progress of decay, and to point out 
tlie energy of those jlestructive causes which even the 
magnitude and solidity of such great bodies have liecn 
unable to resist. l*crha])S he would see reason to infer 
that the northern deserts of Africa occuj^y the ])lace of 
extensive hills which have been crumbled down by the 
hand of time; while the dry channels of ancient rivers 
might be held as indicaf'^ions of the line in which the 
waters rusliing from them were conveyed to tlu; IVIedi- 
terranean.1* 


* Travels, vol. iv. pp. ‘JKl and 3U7- 


+ Plavfair, vol. i. ji. 122- 
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(UIAPrEIt VIII. 

?\ittic(’.s regard}ny some of the pyhiripal Features in the 
Zoology of the Countries described in the preceding 
Chapters. 

INvuluirify in llu« J’)i\siciil Slrnrtiire of llit* Inliahitmitn of 1 •'jipt'i 
—Animals iminoroiis In Ahv-s-inia—AIonlvf\s—iSats—(’a- 

miio Animals—I’cimon — Ilxotias—L\ii\i>s Ki>linr Animals_ 

()ij^in of oil! I JofiM’stic (\il—tlmlioa- Dilfoienl Kinds 

of AVild Ht*}r - lii|>|jo|iotaTnns—Kliiiiocmos—K>|viino Aiiiiiutls_ 

(iiratfi: _ Ant<'lo|M's _ jiiirls of Pn*y-_1 .aimm.M'ji^oyei' -A'ulliirn— 
Oivls- l^iircons - lloiiibills—Parrots—liiistaiil — Siotks \Va- 
1i“i j’owl—Jb'ptilcs Crocodili! Cornsfos — I’islii's — Slirlls— 

Pearl A1 iist'li's—1 jiserts—Tsallsal^a KK—1 .ocusts. 

It lijis been tlie practice of several natural hi.storinns to 
comnience their systematic expositions with a “ Noset 
teipsuni,” followed by a brief deserij)Lion of tlic human 
race,—thus, with more modesty than truth, ailecLine; to 
classify themselves with the beasts that f»erisb. 'i’liat 
many of us are very “ brutish ])ersons,” is a fact which 
cannot be gainsaid; hut still there is soniethin,i>; suffi¬ 
ciently preposterous in the j>;rave and formal enuneia- 
tion of those characters by wliieh niankiiid in i^encral art- 
allied to, or flistiiifpiished from, the brute.crealion. "riu 
liuman race X)ossesses indeed the attributes of aTiimal life 
ill eommon witJi the inferior onlers; hut we should never 
cease to retain a tirin eonviclion that these are “ tlie 
.lecidents not the essentials oi' our nature and that, 
however proper it may be to mention ihcin as the t<.‘ch- 
nical statements of physiolop:)',, they are yet totally in- 
adetjuate to the tlescriptioii of a heinp^ who bears with¬ 
in him the germ of an immortal life, and knows that 
he was created “ but a ’little lowe-r tbcUi the angels.” 
“ Those persons,” says liullon, “ who see, liear, or smell 
iniperfeetly, are of no less intellectual caj-acity than others ; 


* Grinfield’s Letters to Laurence. 
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an evident jnoof that in man there is sonie'diinp; more 
than an intcrnai sense. This is the soul of man, which 
is an independent and superior sense,—a lofty and sj)iritual 
t xisteiice,—entirelvdillerent in its essence and action from 
the nature oi the extcinal senses. 

In conformity witli these impressions have hitherto, 
ill the zooloi;ical disijuisitious oi" the Ktlinhurjrli ("abinet 
Library, assigned tin; most prominent place lo tJje tjuadru- 
nsanons order, whieli we rep,ard as tlie most hipildy or- 
i. niized oi’ liie brute creaiion, and have alloii'etluir avoided 
w e cemsider as tile ilegradalion of the hniiian race. 
A\"e siuill not here dejairt from llie obsen anee of an ac¬ 
customed rule, farti;er tliari to notice very hricHy a pecu¬ 
liarity in the physical structure of some of tiu»se tribes. 
V'itli the gener?] idstory of whicii tlie reader has ahead) 
iy^cii inatle acquainted. 

It is long since \\ inkeiman observed that the ear was in¬ 
variably placed much higher in tlie JOgyptian statues tiian in 
tl’.c (ireek ; but lie attrilmted this peculiarity to a systema¬ 
tic prat'licc in Egy|iliaii art^ of delating the cars of theij- 
kings ill like manner as the (.ireek artists are known to 
have exaggerated the ])c'rpeni!icularity of the facial angle 
in the Jieufls of their gods and heroes. M. Dureau de la 
!\lalle, in his lecent \isil to the museum at Turin, so ricli 
in Egyptian nionainents, was particularly strucl; with 
this feature in aii llic statues of Thla, Ma*vis, Osyman- 
dias, Jvaniess''s, and Sesostris. Six mummies recently 
arrived from Upper Lgyiit were at tliat time under exa¬ 
mination, and afforded lain the means of ascertaining 
whether tlsi.v special character of the higher situation of 
the oriiice of the ear really existed in the skulls of the 
natives ol the country. He w^as surprised to find in them, 
as well as in many other skulls from the same place, of 
which the facial angle did not diflerfroin that of the Eu¬ 
ropean race, that the orifice ol' the ear, instead of being, 
as with us, on a line with the lower part of the nose, w^as 
placed on a line with the, centre part of the eye. 'I’he 
liead, in the region of the tenqde, was also much depress¬ 
ed, and the top of tlie skull elevated, as compared with 
those of Lurope, from'one and a half to two inches. It 
is somewhat singular that tin's character should have 
hitherto eluded the observation of somany professional ana- 


* Ear) clojianlia lii itainiica, 7t!i Edition, a oi. ii.. p. l.'ilt. 
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tomists, and of all the travellers who have traverseil Ee;ypt. 
As a striking; eorrohoratioii of so sinj^ulav a structure, 
which may not inaptly be rcjj;ar«led as the Ep:yptian tyj)ej 
and a newly-observe<l variety of the (Jaucasian ra(;Cj AI. 
Durcau cites as an example AI. Elias Boctor_, a (.hpt, Tia- 
tive of Epper Egypt, who has been twenty years in l*aris 
as a professor of Arabic, lie was well known to AI. Du- 
rejui, who had constantly re/narkecI tiic greatelevationof his 
ears, winch indeed had rather the apj)earanee of two little 
horns than of the ordinary human apjjendages. 'I'he 
Hebrew race arc moreover said to resemble the Egyptians 
in several particulars. The sajne author examined and 
found that the ears of AI. (’aiaueli, a Jew, professor ol' 
Hebrew, although not j)laced so high ns in the mummies 
or (.k>pts of l’])}>er Egy|)t, were still \ery remarkable as 
compare<l with tliose of the natives of Europe.* 

Before proeet'ding to notice a few of the more remark¬ 
able of the w’^ild species, we may observe that the domes¬ 
ticated animals of Abyssinia consist, as is usual in most 
countries, of oxen, slieep (chiefly a small black viuiety), 
goats, horses, nudes, asses, and a few camels. Two 
lands of tlogs are frequent, one of which, like the J’ariah 
dog of India, owns no master, but lives in packs attached 
to the diflereiit villages; while the other is a fleet and 
powerful animal, of general use for the purposes of the 
chase. From its earliest days the latter is taught to run 
down game, especially guinea-fowls, and Air Salt informs 
us that its expcrtiiess in caleliing them is astonishing. It 
never loses sight ol' the birtls for ail instant, after it has 
once started them from their liauiits. 'I'amc cats are to 
he seen in every house in Ahy.ssinia.1' 

According to Bruce, no country in the world ])roduce.‘-’ 
i greater number and variety of animals, wliether wild 
i)r tame. The mountains, Avlierc free from wood, are 
covered to their summits with a rieJi and luxuriant ver¬ 
dure. J’iie long and refrcshin|^ rains of sninrner are not 
too sudilcnly absorbed by the solar rays, ami the warmth 
is suflicient to promote vegetation without producing those 
withering cflects wdiich uaually ref^ult from heat without 
moisture. 'I'he horned cattle, some of wdiich arc furiiisli- 
t d with humps, are of various kinds and colours. Certain 

* Ih'vue Eiuy(’l()pt“di(|no, and LiUTar} (iuzctle, June 2J, 18112. 

■f Salt’s Vojage, i\ppeiidi.x, p. 
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breefls are without horns, while others are remarkable for 
tlic gii;aiitie size of these organs. “ Jhit the reader may 
with confidence assure liimself, that there are no such 
animals as carniA orous hulTs in Africa, and that this story 
has i)ean invented for no other purpose hut a desire to 
exhibit au animal worthy of wearing these prodigious 
horns. I have always wished that thi« article, anil some 
others of early ilate, were blotted out of our Philosophical 
Transactions ; they are absurdities to be forgiven to infant 
])hysie ajul to early travels, but they are unworthy of 
standing among t^'ie cautious rvcil-supported narrations of 
our present ]>hi!osophevs. 'Phougli we may say of the buf¬ 
falo that it is of this kind, yet we cannot call it a tame 
.TUimal here; so iar from tlnit, it is the most ferocious in 
the eountry where it resides; this, liowever, is not in 
the high teuiperale part of Abyssinia, hut in the sultry 
kolla, or valleys below, where, without hiding himself as 
wild beasts generally do, as if cmiscioiis of superiority of 
strength, he lies at his ea.'.e among large spreading shady 
trees near the clearest and deej)est rivers, or the largest 
stagnant pools of the purest water. Notwithstanding this, 
lie is in his person as dirty and slovenly as lie is fierce, 
brutal, find indocile ; he vseems to maintfiin among liis 
own kind the same character for manners that the wolf 
does ainonp, the carnivorous triho.”'^ 


We jiosscss a very imperfeet knowledge of the ipiadni- 
maiioiis tribes of this portion of Africa, aithough we 
know tlial se\eriil species of monkeys abound through¬ 
out the wilder dislricls, the largest of which i\Jr Salt says 
is calleil Uintfero^ and is nearly allied to those found in 
Arabia. Another smaller specks, with a black face, is 
named AlvaUn} in tlic Tigre, and Tota in tlie Amharie 
language, 'Fhe fields of millet in Abyssinia are frequently 
destroyed by Hocks of them, aided by baboons. 


'Phe family called Cheiroptera includes tliose remark¬ 
able flying quadrupeds gener;dly known by the name of 
bats. U'he genus ]Mot.o,ssaf< of licoffroy is distinguished 
by the lierceiiess of itri aspect,* and by a large head anil 
hiiinted muzzle, from which have no douVit been derived 
the generic name, which signifies iriastiih Their limbs 


* Travel.s, vol. v. p. »j2. 
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arc stroiij]; and niiiKCiiIar, tlieir bodies heavy, anti their 
organs of flight rather disproportioned to ti)eir general 
size. They dwell in caverns and otlier sidjcerranean ex- 
cavationsj and it is probable that they live clvielly hy ei- 
calailing precipices and trunks of trees, as in some Ki)e(*ies. 
such for example^ as M. alvvAo and nbrntiun, tl)e uiiigs 
are narrow, and so cut up by the arching of li:e poste. 
rior margin of the flying membrane as to st'rte rather tiu- 
puri)ose of a paracliute than for regular or sustahied Highl, 
It was long thought that all the B])ecies of the genus wert 
peculiar to the New World, hut this idea is now dis¬ 
covered to be erroneous. 'J"he travels of M. R''ij)pel ii’ 
Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia, have made us acajuai.itcd willi 
many new species which are truly referable to the genus 
in question. It will also no doubt prove interesting tri 
the student of the classics as wtdl as to the nalural liia- 
torian to learn that many of the animals indicated h\ 
.kristotle and J'liny have been fliscovered hy that enter.. 
j)rising traveller. His inve&iigatioiis prove that tliesc- 
iJassical species differ in many important ])oiiits iron? 
those with which they have hitherto been vagueiy re¬ 
garded as identical, and that modern naturalists have erred 
ill asserting tlieir existence in the countries of Southern 
Africa. 

I’he species described hy M. 'I'emininck, and named 
Dysopefs Rhppvlii in honour of the traveller, is nearJv 
related to that mentioned by (feoffroy under the name of 
Nyctinomus Eyyptiucuts. Its size is the same as that 
of the Venpertiiio murinns of Europe. The ears art 
excessively large, shell-shaped, overshadowing the i'acc , 
tlieir internal margin is not reunited, but prqjcels in front 
from a common base ; a large internal fold covers th«' 
eyes. 'I'lie tail is thick and depressed, and does not ex¬ 
ceed the length of the body, while rath£‘rles.s than the half 
is enveloped in the iiiterf era oral membrane. 'J’lie greai 
toe of the posterior limbs is .somewhat more free than tin 
others. The fur is fine, clos^' set, anil ahundant, and 
tliere is a border of it on both sides of the membranous 
wings, along the flanks, close to the hoily. The muzzle 
is tliiiily covered with black divergent hairs, ''riie lips 
<ire large, plaited, ami somewdiat pendulous. The upper 
surface is throughout of a uniform mouse-colour ; the m- 
ferior parts are very similar in colour, Imt of a pder hue. 
The hair u])on the toes is long, rather arched, and whitish 
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The wings are very narrow, but of considerable extent. 
'Fhe male measures from tip to tip about 15 indies, the 
female not much above 13. The total length of the body 
and tail is about six indies. This species inliabits the 
vaults of the ancient iCgyiitian buildings, and other sub¬ 
terranean ])Jaces in tlie north of Africa. Specimens exist 
in the museums of Jjcyden arul Frankfort. 

Among the canine animals we shall specify the Ahoak- 
oswein of Nubia, ilescribeil by Ilnyipel (pi. xi.) under the 
name of Cnnis pa Hid ns. This species is suspected h> 
Ilaron Cuvier (Regne Animal, vol. i. p. lo^) to be iden¬ 
tical with the Adiir or Cnnis rorsac of (Tindiii, so com¬ 
mon over the vast deseitsof Centra! Asia, from the Vhilga 
to India. It is said never to drink, and its general habits 
are those of a fox. 

33ie jadval (^Cnnis an I Inis) is well known in these 
parts of Africa. It stands higher on its legs, has a sharper 
muzzle and shorter tail than those; of India, being iden¬ 
tical with such as occur in Hencgal. 

As a siih-geiius of the dogs we may rank the paintetl 
hyena of Temminck, described by Mr Rurchcl under the 
name of Hijanai rmatim. Mr li. kept a living s[>ecimen 
of this animal chained up in a stablc-yard for 13 months, 
during which lime it retained its natural ferocity of dis¬ 
position. It hunts in jiacks both during tlie night and 
day. ^’hedur is irregularly blotched or mottled with 
white and fawn colour, gray and black. Its cars are 
large with black tips. Its size is that of a wolf. Tins 
species though classed with the hyenas, which in some 
respects it greatly resembles, possesses however tlic den¬ 
tal systeiri of a <log. ^Te notice ii in this place, in coii- 
scrpieiice of its having been recently ascertained by M. 
Rhjipel to inhabit Kordofaii.* 

(xreat contrariety of opinion has existed among natu¬ 
ralists as to the nature anti relationship of tlie animal de¬ 
scribed by Rruce under tjie name of fennee, and in ad¬ 
dition to merely scientific discussion, some not very 
amiable inferences have b('en deduced by that spirit of 
rivalry, which, though'useful in as far as emulation is in¬ 
consistent with lethargy, is sometimes apt, especially in 
acrimonious minds, to overflow its bounds. The iliscovery 


* Allah zii del llc'i-ir iiii Ntiidlklicu Atiika. '-’’.if. xii. 






of the aimnal in question, thouji;!! usually assignetl to our 
Abyssinian traveliur^ is likewise claimed by a Swedish 
j.;entleinaii, JMr Shioldebratid, wlio is asserted by the Ibr- 
uier to have got the start of him in this matter by souu* 
petty artifice. Neither the one nor tlie other, ho’.vever, 
lias described the species with such a degree ol' scieiitiiic 
accuracy as to be of any avail in (leteriuiiiing its place in 
the system ; and the eonsequenee of this has been, tlno 
each compiler has referred it to a (lilferent genus. Some 
have classed it with the most carnivorous species, otliers 
have looked upon it as a canine animal. Illiger uiiule 
It tile type of a new genus, under tl^e name of Mrynhtifi^ 
uidle it has also been placed witli the squirrels in the 
Older 6V/yr.v, and lias oven h<?en regartled as a (juadni- 
manous species belonging to the genus Galuifo. Although 
known by various ap^ieiiatioiis, such as Kcrdi', /erda, fen- 
nee, t>:e., it is, uevertheless, more commonly called the 
‘‘ anonymous animal,’' as if it had no name at all. (hit 
vrrifer lU scribes it as inhahitiiig tlie desert wastes of the 
Sahara, where it digs itself a suufceiTanean dwelling ; and 
lie adds, tliat there is no auditory passage in its ears, lest 
it shoLihl be incominoiled by the loose and arid sand ; 
wliile anodier assuies ns thac it ilwells habitually amid 
tiic summits of the loftiest [lahn-trees, and in fact owes 
iJs name to that circumstance, tile term foimec being as¬ 
serted to signify a jiaini. In consequence of tliese contra¬ 
dictory accounts, some recent authors deny its e:.istence 
as a species altogether, while ethers allege that the so- 
called anonymous animal eonstitutes in fact a distinct 
genus, consisting of two easily-disiiiiguished s])ccies. 

Ihiflbn published a figure of tiie lennec from a draw¬ 
ing transmitted to him by liriice. As his viei\s ol sys¬ 
tematic arrangement were extremely faiieiful, we need 
not be surprised that lie sliouid Iiave placed it between 
the s(|uir]’el and the hare. Hlumcnhacli, jrom JJrucesile- 
seription, refers it to the civets, and Mparnnan maintains 
its identity with a South .Airican sjiecies called y.erda,™ 
in consequence of which it continues to bear that name 
in many systematic works. Jliiger, as we have already 
mentioned, makes it the type of :» genus under the title ot 
Meijnlotis^ and Af. Desinarest also elevates it to the rank 
of a genus under the appellation of Fetnuxiia. A feeble 
light was thrown upon its actual station by these trans¬ 
positions. 
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At a more recent period, however, the musenm ol‘ 
Prankfort was visited by two intellij^ent zoolojjists, almost 
at tile same time,—Ave mean AI. 'remminek and Dr Sipjis- 
moiul Leuckart, of Heidelberg, both of Avbom recognised 
the fenne'e in an animal sent from l)ongoIa by the tra¬ 
veller lliippcl. Jt af>p( ars in fact to be a canine anim;d 
nearly allied to the subdivision which contains the foxes, 
and approaching particularly to the Cani.s vormc. The 
teeth, the feet, the number of toes, ami the form of 
the tail, are precisely those of a fox; but the limbs are 
higher and mereslemler in proportion. 'I'he head isren- 
tlered of a peculiar as]»ect by the jirodigious size of the 
ears, "i’he u])per])artsef the hotly are of a straAv-yelloAv, 
the under of a yelJon'ish-white. The latter colour also 
eharacterizcR the fore-legs, and the greater portion of tin? 
himler ones. 'I'he woolly jiorlions of the coat are long, 
soft, ami AA liite; the silky are also very soft, and are an- 
imlated with white and straw-colonr,—Avith, here and 
tliere, a lew bku'k points. 'I'he gi^neral colour of the tail, 
especially of its superior portion, is hrownish-yclloAV, but 
blackish toAvards the point and root. Our information is 
still defective regarding the manners of this sjiecies ; hut it 
appears to be die oi«im'on of those A\dio Jiavc studied its cha¬ 
racters and history, that tlie fact reported by I»rnce of its 
liAung on trees is erroneous, and that it is more probably ii 
ground, or even subterranean animal, supporting itself, in 
the state of nature, on small quadriijieds, birds, and insects. 

“ Though his favourite food,” says Afrliruce, speaking 
of this animal, seemed to be <lates, or any sweet fruit, 
yet J observed he Avas very fond of eggs, and small birds’ 
eggs Avere first brought him, which he ilevoured Avith great 
avidity; but lie did not seem to knoAv^ bow to manage 
tliat of a hen, but Avlicn broke for him he ate it Avith 
the same avudity as the others. Wlicn be was hungry, 
he Avould eat bread, esjiecially with lioney or sugar. It 
Avas very observable that a bird, AAdietber confined in a cage 
near him, or flying across the room, engrosseil his Avbole 
attention. Jle folloAved it vVitb his eyes wherever it went, 
nor AAashe, at tliis time, to be diA'crtcd by placing bi.s- 
cuit before him ; and ft AA^as qbvious, by the great in¬ 
terest be scemeil to take in its motions, tliat be Avas accus. 
toined to Avatcb for victories over it, either I’or his pleasure 
or his food, lie seemed very much .darmed. at the ap- 
jiroach of a cat, and endeavoured to hklc hhnself, but 
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sliowed no symptom of prc]>ariii”- for any dcicnct*. I nevci- 
hoard lio had any voioo ; ho suffored himself, not without 
some difficulty, to bo handled iii the day, when he secined 
rathcr inclinerl to sleefi, hut was exccedin^^ly unquiet aiu’> 
restless so soon as came, an<l always endeavouring 

his escape, and tlmugh he did not attejiipt t!ie wire, ye! 
with his sharp teeth lie \ery soon mastered the wood o. 
any eouimon biriS-eaye. From tiie snout to the tail he 
%vas ahout ten inei-es ioiii^, liis tail live and a (piarter,— 
n(”ir an inch on tiui tip ol’ it was blac!:.” The eirs are 
descrdied as lieiny; ahovi' three inches long, eovered on 
the liorders Avitli soft white hair, but bare in the middle, 
and of a rose-colour. fliey were about an inch and e 
jialf broad, and the cavities within Avere \cry large. 11 Avas 
very dilKcult hoAvever to measure tliem, for he Avas ex., 
treinely impatient of having his ears touclied, and ahvayi. 
kept tbciii erecl except AAdien terrified by a cat. 'J’he ])iipii 
of the eye aacs large and black, and surrounded by adee]> 
blue iris. He had a sly and AAuly apjicaranco ; hut as hi. 
habits an; not gregarious, and lor other reasons, liruce 
douht'i the ]»ropri(‘tY of this aidinal being regarde.l as tht 
Snjthnn. of tlie Scriptures, an opinion advocated both In 
JeAvish and Arabian Avriters. '^I'lie riglit-hand figure' o 
the annexed wood-cut rt'presents the fennec. In iiruce :• 
figure the ears are too large. 


'J'he hyena tribe in general are cliaracterized by ]jos- 
sessing three lalse molars above and four lieloAv, ail eoni- 
eal, blunt, and singularly large ; their sufieiior earnivorou:. 
too'.h lias a small tubercle Avilhin and in front, hal tlu 
inferior has none, and presents only a couple of strong 
cutting [Joints ; with these powerful \vea])ons they can 
cnisli the bones <)f the largest and imist obdurate [jrey. 
'Jdie tongue is rough, each foot has four toes, and there 
is a glandular jjouch beneath the tail. 'I’he muscles of the 
neck and jaws are so powerful that It is iinriossihle to 
wrest any thing from helAvecn their teeth Avlieii once tliey 
liave firmly seized it,—on whicli account, among tlie 
Aralsians, the name is the symbql of obstinacy. 

The common hyena, l4iat is to*&ay, the strijied sjAecie* 
(I/, vulgaris), is an animal fully better known and more 
ahundantin Abyssinia than clseAvhere. “ 1 do not think," 
says .Mr llruce, “ there is any one that hath bitherUi 
written of this animal Avho ever saAv the thousandth part 
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r.f them that I have. They were a ])h'i;,';L;e in Aby.st.iiiiu 
in every situation iiotli in the city ami in the liehl, anti 1 
think surpassed the sheep in uiimher. (iondar was full 
i.f t])ein from tli(‘ time it turned dark till the dawn t)!' 
day, seekiii'jf the tlifferent pieces ol’ slaUjj^htered carcasses 
which this cruel and unclean people expose in the streets 
without ])ari:d, and who firmly iKdit've tiiat these animals 
are Faiasha from the ncie;hbonrine; moun tains, transiormed 
by niaeic, and come down to cal liuinan fiesh in the dark 
in safety. Many a time in the night, when the king had 
kei>t me late in the palae*€i, and it was not my duty to lie 
there, in going across the sjjiiare from the king s house, 
not mail) Jnmdred yards distant, 1 liavc h(‘en ap]>rehen- 
sivc they nouli! bite nie in the l(‘g. 'I'hey grunted in 
great numbers around me, though 1 was surrouiuled with 
scvi'ial armed men, who seklom passed a night without 
wounding or slaughtering some of them. One night in 
Maitsha, being very intent on oliservation, 1 heard some- 
tJiing jiass behind me towards the bed, but upon looking 
round could perceive nothing. Having fini-hetl what I 
was then about, J iveiit out of my tent, resolving directly 
to return, wliich 1 immc<liately did, when 1 perceived large 
hhi(‘ eyes glaring at me in the dark. I called upon my 
servant with a light, ami there was the hyena standing 
nigh tJie head of the bed, with two or three large bunches 
of caiulles in his mouth. To have fired at hini I was in 
danger of breaking my quadrant or other iurniture, ami 
he seemed, by keeping the candles steadily in his moutli, to 
wish for no other prey at that time. As his mouth was 
full, anil lie had no claws to tear witli, I was not alraid of 
him, but with a jiike stniek him as near the heart as 1 
could jutlge. It was not till then lie showed any sign of 
fierceness ; but, upon feeling his wound, lie let drop the 
candles, and endeavoured to run iip the shaft of the spear 
to arrive at me, so that, in self-ilefeiice, J was obliged 
to draw a pistol from my girdle and shoot him, and nearly 
at the same time iny servant cleft his skull with a battle- 
axe. In a word the hyena was the plague of our lives, 
the terror of our night-walks, the destruction of our mules 
mill asses, which above‘dll others are his favourite food. 

Hyenas generally inhabit caverns and other rocky 
places, from whence they issue under cover of the night 
:o prowl for food. They are gregarious, not so inuch 
from any social principle, as from a greetline->s of dispo- 
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sition, and a gluttonous instinct, which induce many to 
avsseinhle even over a scanty and insufficient }>rey. They 
are said to devour the bodies which they tiud in ceme¬ 
teries, and to disinter such as are hastily or imperfectly 
inhumed. 'I’liere seems, indeed, to l)e a peculiar gloomi¬ 
ness and malignity of disposlLlon in the as|>ect of the 
hyena, and its manners iii a slate of captivity are savage 
and iintractable. Like every other animal however it is 
perfectly capable of being tametl. A contraflictory fea¬ 
ture has been observed in its natural instincts. ^Vbout 


Alount Libanus, Syria, the rusrth of Asia, and the vicinity 
of Algiers, the hyenas, according to Ltrnce, live mostly 
upon large succulent hnlhous roots, especially those of the 
fritiilaria, I've., and he informs us that he has known 
large patches of the Helds turned up by tliem in tlicir 
search for onions and other jjiaiits. He adds rlmt these 
w'ere chosen w ith sueii care, that al'o'r having heen peeled, 
if any small decayed sjjot hecame perceptible, they wen- 
left upon the ground. Iii Abyssinia, however, and many 
other countries, their habils are certainly tiecidedly car¬ 
nivorous,—yet the same courage, or at least Herceiiess, 
which an animal diet nsnallyproducesdocs Ti(*t so o'lvjously 
manifest itseli'in this sjiecies. In llarbary, acconMng tir 
Uruce, the Moors in the daytime seize the h^ena h) 
tile ears and drag him along, without his resenting that 
Ignominious treatment otherwise than by iiltenijiting Ut 
draw himself back; and the hmiters, when his cave i*- 
large ciiough to give them entrance, take a torch in theii 
hands, and atlvance straight towards him, pretending 
at the same time to fascinate liim by a senseless jar¬ 
gon. 'The creature is astounded by the noise and glare, 
and allowing a blanket to he thrown over him, is tlius 
dragged out. firuee locked up a goat, a kid, and a lamb, 
all day with a liarbary hyena Avhich had fasted, and he 
found the intenderl victims in the evening alive ami 
i^minjured. He repeated the experiment, however, on 
another occasion, iluring the night, with a young ass, a 
goat, and a idx, and next morning he was astonished to 
find the wliole of them not only, killed, but actually de¬ 
voured, with the exceptio*! of soirte of the ass’s hones ! 

3’he general size of the stripeil hyena is that of a large 
‘log. Bruce regarded the Abyssinian sjiecies as distinct 
from those described as natives of other parts of Alrica, 
but recent observation lias failed to confirm that impres- 
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sion of the Scottisli traveller. This speeies was known 
to the anfieutS;i and was exhibitetl at llonie for the first 
time in the rci^n of (Jonliaii. One Avhieh diet! a few 
years ap;o in Paris was of an irritable and dis,satisfied dis¬ 
position, and had eaten away in its impatience all the toes 
of its hind-legs. 


Of species more nearly allied to the feline tribes our 
present porciou of Africa presents us with several beauti¬ 
ful examples. Wc sJiall speak in the first place of' the 
lynx trihe. These animals are chiefly distinguished from 
the cats by t.he length of their fur, t]\e comparative short¬ 
ness of their tails, am! by liie yiossession of a ]»encil or 
tuft of liair at the ti]>s of their ears. 

The caracal (/^V//.v varacaf), coininmdy called the Bar- 
hary lynx, is about tliel>cight of a fox, hut much stronger 
and more ferocious. Jt has been knowni to attack a hound 


ami instantly tear it to pieces. Though naturally a wild 
ant! sa\ago animal, it has been trained when young to the 
chase of various small quadrupetls, and the larger kinds 
<ij‘ birds. l''hc colour of its body is of a uniform w*ine- 
red, without spots ; the cars arc black externally,* ami 
white within ; a s])(>t above ami below the eye, the cir¬ 
cumference of the mouth, a stripe aJJ along the lower ])art 
of the body, anti the iiiside of the thighs, arewliitc; a 
hljick line passes from the eye to the nostril, and there is 
iJ black s])ot at the origin of the whiskers, 'i’liis species 
occupies a considerable extent of country throughout the 
warmer latitudes of the Old World. It is found in al- 


njost all tlie regions inliahited by the lion, and has been 
said to follow tliat noble creature for tiie purpose of feeding 
on the remains of its prey. It varies considerably in its 
appearance, Uke most animals wdiich range over a wide 
territory. It is to the caracal that tlic ancients probably 
applied the name of lynx, as the species now distinguish¬ 
ed by that name has never been found in those countries 
of which the lynx of the ancients w'as said to be a native. 
Pliny assigns ICthiopia as tm;..iialive country of tlie lynx, 
and according to Ovid (Metam. lib. xv.). 


“ Vii'ta rac'omif'ero lyncas rfi'dit India Baccho.” 


' * The iiami* tiF rarin al is said to bp doiived lr^>ra the 'I’nikisli 
kara, lihicK. and ka/nth. <*ar. I'lie Perbiaii name of aiaj/ous/i is 
believed to liaie the smise M^nifieatioii. 
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'riic caracal is cviJcntly tlic animal tlcscrihp<l by Dr 
ParsoFis iVoiii a live specimen in the Tower in 17(^2 
(Phil. Trans.). It was sent from India by General Clive 
to the Duke of Chimberland. 

'^I'he species described by lirucc under the name of 
bootcfl lynx, and wbicii was i’or some time regarded as a 
mere variety of the preceding, is now considered as a dis¬ 
tinct species, under the name* of Falis ealufatn (Tcm- 
minck.*) It is intermediate in size between tiie lynx and 
the wild cat, and is said to prey much on guinea-fowl. 
Its tail is long and slender; its cars long, pointed, and 
externally of a liv(dy rcfl colour, with short brown tufts. 
It is to this species that M. GeoHVoy has (aTonoously ap- 
f)lie’l the title of /^V;/i.v chau.Sj as if it weie identical with 
the s])ecies so named by Guldenstaedt.'l' It inhabits both 
the north ami south of Africa, and occurs likewise in the; 
southern parts of India. It is abuntlant both in Jlarbary 
ami at the (!a]'c of (Jood IIoj)e. 'fhe specimen killed by 
Bruce in Abyssinia appears to have been a young orie. 
INJ. Geoffroy procured it in the atlult state from an island 
in the Nile. Jn its general manners it rather resembles 
the wild cat of liurope than a lynx. It climbs trees, and 
conceals itself'among crags and thickets. 

.Vnotlier specaes of lynx, which inhabits the banks of 
the Nile as far as Nnhia, is the cliaus (/'>/j.s‘ <7mn.v of 
(ruldeiistaedt and T'ernininck), called Kir-niijnchak hy the 
'i'artar nations. It is about the size of the Kuropean 
lyii.x. The legs are long, the muzzle very hluiit, the tail 
oue-tliird of the length of the head and body, the ears 
terminated by very short ]>encils, and a black band runs 
from the anterior margin of tlie eye towards the muzzle. 
The prevailing colour is a yellowisb-gray. The name of 
chaus was originally applieil by Piiny to the common 
h nx, and was used by < JuMeiistaedt in reference to the 
'pccics just noted. JM. Geoffroy, however, transposed the 
title by mistake to the booted lynx (/<’. valiyata, Tenim.), 
which has occasioned some cojifusion in the synonymy 
of the species. The true chfAis, in aildition to the locali¬ 
ties above named, inhabits swampy and wooded districtfc. 
along the shores of the ('a^pian ScjI, and the banks of tlie 
'■treams which flow into that great receptacle. It does 
not, liowever, occur on the Volga, although common in 


* Mcimigrajiliit'S <lii Alaimnald^U', p. liJif. 
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many parts of the Persian dominions. It hunts during; 
the nigiit, preys on l)irds and small quadrupeds, some¬ 
times also on hsh, and is extremely impatient of capti¬ 
vity, and consc(iuently difficult to tame. "I’liis s[)ecies 
rarely climbs trees. Its skin, even in a mutilated condi¬ 
tion, is extremely rare in collections of peltry ; and the 
only perlect specimen which has come to our knowledge 
is that in the museum of J'rankfort. 

Of the larger feline animals, the hunting-leopard or 
ehittah jnbata'), a species of great heauty of aspect, 

and well known in many eastern ctiuntries as a useful 
accessory in llic chacc, lias lieeri recently ascertained to 
inhabit Nubia. Its heatl is smaller, and its general pro¬ 
portions more slender and lengthened than those of most 
feline species; and its claws, though strong, areli!ss jiower- 
ful, in consecjueiice of tlunr not being retractile as in the 
rest of the cat tribe. Hut the most remarkable fact in 
the lustory ol this animal is the vast extent of its geo¬ 
graphical distribution. According to Thunherg, it is 
common in tlie soutli of Africa, —a fact confirmed by 
Liichtenst(*in, who saw the chief of a horde of ('affres 


clothed in its beautiful and sumjitiious skins ; and 'rem- 
minck has ascertained its existence along the western 
shores of that division of the ivorld. It is widely sjircad 
over India and other continental countries of tlie Mast, and 
the forests of Isumatra abound with hun ting-tigers. Lastly, 
—wliieh is our reason for its introduction here,—several 
specimens have been lately transmitted from Nhihia by 
liuppel to the Frankfort museum. 'I'he species is remark¬ 
able tor its mildness and docility in the domestic state. 

Another feline animal lately ascertained to inhahit 
Nubia is the Felia Dninicnlufn of Temminck, which that 
naturalist regards as tlic origin of our domestic species. 
Its proportions agree with tlio.se of the wild cat of Bri¬ 
tain and the continent of Kurope, but it is smaller by 
ab^wit one-third. Its tail, also, is in comparison rather 
longer and more slcinler.. The soles of the feet and the 
posterior portion of the metatarsus and metacarpus arc 
<juilp black. 'I’he nature of its coat and the distribution 


ot its colours resemble those of the female wild cat; but 
tlic general hue is still that yellowish ash-colour which 
])revails in the natural tinting of so many of* the quadru¬ 
peds of Northern Africa. B e may here rtiaml a curious 
observation, that 'liuo^t all the animals of F.gypt, with- 
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out excepting; even the birds and reptiles, are charac¬ 
terized by what may he called a loml tint. The dogs, so 
abundant in that country, the antelopes, the jerboas, the 
meriones, and many more of the glires or gnawers, are 
remarkable for their general uniformity of colouring. If 
this tloes not arise from (Avhich it can scarcely do), it is 
at least in kerping with the vast deserts so characteristic 
of African countries.* 

'riie opinion generally received, and adopted even by 
the greater nuinber of naturalists, in regard to the origin 
of the domestic sju'cies, whicli we liiul a half-reclaimed 
captive wherever man is in any measure civilized and 
gregarious, m that it is derivetl from the wild cat 
rafa6). Yet we knoAv by the experience of many other 
cases, that tlte effect of domestication, and of the super- 
ihundant nourishment which usually accom[ianies that 
state of bondage*, is to increase the dimensions of what¬ 
ever animals have been for an almost immemorial period 
subjected to sucli inffuenccs. All our other domestic crea¬ 
tures are larger than their original races ; but the tlomes- 
tic cat, supposing it to have sprung from the indigenous 
wooelland species, appears to have reversed the rule; for 
never, even in its most j)am])ered and ovcrgrowni condi¬ 
tion, does it ill any way equal the jjowerful dimensions 
of its supposed original. The tail of the domestic varietv 
(or species) is also longer, and terminates in a sharpeiiefi 
point; while that of the wild cat, besides being compara¬ 
tively shorter, is nearly of cijual thickness throughout its 
entire length, and afipears as if truncated at the c.xtremity. 

^V'hen we seek to ascertain the origin of any anciently 
domesticated species, the mipd naturally reverts to pe¬ 
riods of antiquity, and to the history of such nations a^ 
are characterized by remote records. It was from witliin 
the sacred precincts of the tcmiilcs of Isis, and under the 
reign of the Tharaohs or Egyptian kings, that the earliest 
rays of science dawned upon the nations ; and tliere the 
heroic Greeks “ flrew golden liglit,” and from thence Avere 
distributed, by more or less ^^irect gradations, the know¬ 
ledge and civilisation which, long waning with a feeble and 
uncertain gleam from their jiareiit sdiirec, havefmriiei 1 with 
J steady and imconsuming Are in those barbarian lands’' 
to which they w'ere conveyed. Egypt, so remarkable in 
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the early civilisation of the human race, mic^lit he reason¬ 
ably supposed, even a priori^ to have furiiislieil the primi¬ 
tive families of mankind with one or more of its rlomcySti- 
cated animals; and, in relation more particularly to the 
present subject, we know that of all the ancient nations of 
whom we possess records, the Egyptians were the most 
noted for tlieir ajipreciation of the useful qualities of the 
cat. We also knoAv that it Avas even emhahmid in their 
tem))lcs, in common Avitli the mystical body of the ibis, 
and A\e doubt not it must liave boconu' familiar to them 


from its henehcial qualiti{'s as a <lomestic species. Tha; 
they derived it from an indijrenous source is more than 


probable, especially as a AA'ild Egy])tian species, of all 
others, hears the closest resemblance to tiu' domestic 


breeds. At all events, it conld scarcely he draAvn froni 
die European wild cat; for although that siiecics is 
most extensively disseminated OA’^cr all the wcjoded 
countries of hhirope, and spreads through Russia into- 
Siberia, and over a great range of Asiatic territory, it is 
unknoAvn on the hanks of the Nile, and seems to hold it>- 


centre of doiniiiioii rather in the tem]»erate than thi' 
Avariner regions of the earth. Anotlier argnment against 
the derivation of oiir domestic cats from the iinligenous 
woodland species may he drawn from the extreme scarcitA 
of the former in the early ages of our history. It iv 
knoAAUi that in tlie time of lloel the (iood, kinir of 
Wales, Avho died in the year‘MS, knvs n^ere enacted to 
preserve and establish the price of cats and other aiumals 
remarkable for being alike rare and useful. Tlic prici 
of a kitten before it could see was fixed at one penny , 
till proof could be given of its having caught- a mouse, 
twopence; aft*;r which it Avas rated at four]»eiiee,— a 
great sum in tliose (lays Avhen the value of specie was 
extremely high. It avhs further declared, that if any oiu* 
stoic or slew the cat that guarded the jirince’s granary . 
he AA’^as either to forfeit a milk ewe, her fleece and lamh, 
or as much Avheat as when poured on the cat suspended 
by the tail (its head touching the floor) Avould form e. 
hea[i high enough to cover it to the tip. Noav aJ! these 
lirecautionary regulations woyld seem to indicate that om 
domestic cats were not originally natives of our island, 
hut were introduced from some of' the warmer countries 


of the East, and required for a time cousidei able care and 
attention to preserve the breed. This would scarcely 
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have been necetisary liail the original stock been found 
proAvliiijif in every thicket and corric of the country^ which 
the wild cat undoubtedly was in tliose distant days. 

M. 'reinininck is decidedly in favour of theciaims of a 
species already mentioned, called the gloved eat (i'VV/> mn- 
nicufuia)^ which inhabits Northern Africa, anil was first 
found in Nubia by the traveller Hlippel, in tl\e neighbour¬ 
hood of Ainbakol. Skins of a species which seems identical 
are sonieliines observed in supplies of these articles from 
the Levant, and the same animal occurs in Egypt. li 
would he highly interesting to compare the osteology of a 
recent example with the stmctiire of tlu' skeleton of an em- 
halmed specimen from the catacombs of JMemphis. 

.Se\eral otiior feline animals iiihahit Abyssinia, of which 
we sliall merely inention the lion, as an occasional dweller 
in the sandy districts bordering on the Tacazze. Tlu 
killing of one of these animals, according to Mr Salt, 
confers high honour upon a chief, and gives him the jiri- 
vtlege of wearing its paw upon Ins shield. Some analo¬ 
gous custom, no doulit, ga\e rise, among the European 
nations to the idea of quartering herahlic arms. Its skin 
is afterwards formed into a dress resembling tliat worn 
by the ('allVe chiefs in the vicinity of the ('ape, hnt 
more richly oriiameni.ed. 

'rile ancients represented in their sculptures a lion with¬ 
out a mane, whicli some modern writers regartl as an ex¬ 
tinct, while others view it as a fictitious species. Mo¬ 
have mentioned on a former occasion its occurrence on 
tlic hieroglyjihical monuments of Lpper Egyi>t; and a 
singular confirmation of its existence has been receivcal of 
late years from Nubia, where it is alleged a very largi 
and iiianeless lion has been recently discovered. 


Among tlio Rodentia, the foremost place in our systv.- 
matic arrangements is usually assigned to tl'.e squirrels, 
of which genus we may notice, as an Abyssinian repre¬ 
sentative, the iVciwr ms rutilus oi' Riippel (Atlas, 'faf. 2f), 
Including the tail, it mcasiirt)s above a foot in length. 
The colour of the upper ])arts is of a sliining* retl, of the 
under, white. 'J’he tail js distic*hous, the ears are short 
aiul rounded. 

Several murine species occur both in Nubia and Aby s¬ 
sinia. We shall pass over these diminutive creatures for 
the sake of the beautiful jerboa, which occurs in a con- 
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siderable portion of the African continent. The genus 
Jt'rboaJl^Dipus, or two-legged, so called from the errone¬ 
ous notion that these animals, in walking, made use of 
their hinder extremities only) is composed of several 
species, one of which is abundant in Barbary, in Upper 
and Jjower Egypt, and Syria, and likewise m^ikes its ap¬ 
pearance again in more northern countries situated be¬ 
tween the Tanais and the Volga. "^I’lie tail of the jerboa 
usually excceils in lengtii that of the body. It is covered 
wdrh smooth short hair, except at the exiremity, wliere 
there is a long silky tuft. Though tliis organ apj»ears, 
from the experiments of M. Lepechin, to be of givat use 
in locomotion, it is not by any means thick and muscu¬ 
lar, as among the kangaroos. 'I'lie jerboa usually walks 
on all lours, but when alarmetl, it seeks its safety by pro¬ 
digious bounds, which it executes with great force and 
rapidity. ^Micn about to leap, it raises its body by 
means of tlic hinder extremities, and suj>ports itseli' at the 
same time u})on its tail. Meanwhile the fore feet are so 
closely pressefl to the breast, as to he scarecly visible. 
Hence probaldy its ancient name of twt)-foot('d mouse. 
It then springs into the air, and alights upon its four feet; 
but erecting itself again almost instantaneously, it makes 
another spring, and so on in succession, and with such 
rajiidity as to appear constantly cither in an erect or a 
flying position. I'lie cruel experiments above alluded to, 
consisted in maiming or cutting off the tails of these poor 
creatures. In jiroportion as tliat organ was reduced in 
length, their power of leaping diminished, and when it 
was entirely lojiped off, they not only could not run at 
all, hut fell backwards whenever they attempteil to raise 
themselves with a view to their acciisttnned s])ring. 

“ The jerboa,” says Bruce, “ is a small harmless ani¬ 
mal of tlie desert, nearly tlie size of a common rat; the 
skin very smooth, and the ends of tlie hairs tipt with 
black. It lives in the sintiothest [>l:iins or places of tlu‘ 
desert, especially where the soil is fixed gravel, for in that 
chiefly it hurroivs, dividing^tSl•hole below into many man¬ 
sions. It seems to be apprehensive of tlie falling in of 
the ground ; it therefore' generally digs its hole under the 
root of some sjuirge, thyme, or absinthium, upon whose 
root it seems to depend for its roof not falling in and 
burying it in the ruins of its subterraneous habitation. 

11 seems to tleliglu most in those places that are haunted 
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by (lie cerastes, or horned viper. Nature has certainly 
imposed this dangerous neighbourhood upon the one, for 
the good and advantage of tlie other, and that oi'mankind 
in general. ()f tlie many trials 1 made, 1 never found a jer¬ 
boa in the l}ody of a viper, excepting once, in that of a fe¬ 
male big witli young, and thejerboa itself was tlien nearly 
consumed.”* This aninicd may be used as food. I n taste it 
is scarcely distinguishable from a young rabbit, 'fhe an- 
cients described it at an early ]ieriod, and it is represented 
in some of the tirst medals of theCyreiiaicum, sitting under 
an umbellated plant, supposed to be the silphiuni, tlie 
tigure of which is likewise preservccl on the silver medals 
of C 'yrene. Hruce informs us that he never s.iw a rabbit 
in Abyssinia, but that there is an abundance of hares. 

Abyssinia produces several remarkable animals of the 
pachydermatous order, among which we rank the Ethio- 
]>ian hog {Plia.\corhtenu- of (,'uvii'r). This extraor- 
tliiiary genus contains at least two sjieeies frequently con¬ 
founded together, under the nann's of Sinf Afriraimts 
and Sufs .KUnopicus, siieeitie titles by no means hapjiily 
ehoseii, in as far as both are natives ol' the y\irican 
continent, and that called ICtliiojiiaii, par t\rr(;//euoa, in- 
lialiits more particularly the ('ape of (iood llojie. 'I’lie 
miperi'ectioii of this iiomeiiclature, it has hccii remarked, 
is certainly the chief cause ol the confusion wliich has 
long reigned in the history of these animals. 'Fhe most re¬ 
markable distinction hettveen the two species just named, 
consists in the former being provided wdtli incisive teeth, 
which are wanting in the latter. Eor this reason the one 
is named Ph. inr/i.sirnsj the other Ph. edentahts, by M. 
F. (’uvier.t These animals, thougli gentle, lively, and 
easily tamed when taken young, are of a peculiarly fero¬ 
cious disposition after attaining to the adult condition in 
the statf; of nature. Yet their mode of dentition shows 
that they are naturally much less omnivorous than the 
wild b(Jar, and wc know in fact that their food consists 
entirely of roots and other vegetable produce. Their sight 

is sahl to be defective, owing to the peculiar position of 

__ ___ __ - _ _ 

* Travels, "vol. v. p. 121. * 

-I- TJie liiiuliiiost <jr left-hand figure of llie ivood-cut at [). 11114 of 
this volume represents the head and fore quarters of the sj)eeies 
figured by Riippel, under the name of /'/i.. E/iani. Atlas, Taf. 2f>. 
It was observtsd ill Kordofaii. 
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tlicir eyes, but tlieir lioiiriiiti; is goofl, and tlu‘ir sense of 
smell ex()uisitely delicate. 

I’he Avild boar in these parts of Africa is smaller and 
smoother tlian that of Europe or of ilarhary. It inhabits 
SAvainps and the wooded banks of ri vers. This animal is ac¬ 
counted unclean in Abyssinia, both by Mohammedans and 
Christians, and that it has not multiplied greatly, in conse¬ 
quence of being nt;glected by the hunters, is probably owing 
to its young being devouretl by hyenas. 

'riiat huge animal the hlppopobimus is well known 
in Abyssinia. Mr f^alt bad no sooner reached the hanks 
of the 'J’aeazze, a tributary to the Nile, than his attention 
was excited by the cry of liis attendants, of “ (lomai'i ! 
gomari!” tJic Abyssinian title for the hif)])opotamns. At 
tliat time, however, he only obtained a momentary glance, 
tluring which he could merely observe that its action re¬ 
sembled the rolling of a grampus in the sea. Between 
the different fords of the river wdiich, at the place allndeii 
to, migliL be about fifty yards across, there are pools of 
almost immeasurable (le})tli, resembling the mountain 
tariis of the north of Englantl, and it is in these pools 
tliat the amjdiiluoiis giant loves to dwell. Being desirous 
to attack it^ JM) {Salt and his ]>arty stationed themselves 
on a highoA'^erhanging rock Avhich commanded one of the 
favourite po(»!s, and they ha«l not remained long before a 
hippo])otamus rose to tlic surface, at a distance of not 
more than tAventy yanls. He came up at first very con¬ 
fidently, raising his enormous head out of the Avater, and 
snorting violently. At the same instiint their guns were 
discharged, the contents of Avlii(‘h appearetl to strike di¬ 
rectly on its forehead ; on Avhieh it turned round its lieatl 
wilJi an angry scoAAd, and making a smiden plunge, sunk 
to the bottomj Avith a peculiar noise, betAveen a grunt and 
a roar. They for some minutes entertained a sanguine 
hope that he was killed, and momentarily expected to see 
his body ascend to the surface. But it soon appeared that 
a hipjiopotamiis is not so eiisily slain ; lor he rose again, 
ere long, close to the sa/ii^ spot, anti apparently not 
much ctmeerned at what had happeued, though soineAA'liat 
• tnore cautious than before. They again tlisehargetl tlieir 
pieces, hut Avith as little effect a's formerly ; anti although 
some of tlie party continued firing at every one that 
matle his appearance, they were by nt) means certain that 
they produced the shghtest impression upon any of them. 
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'This they attributed to tlicir havinj^ used leaden balls, 
wliicli are too soft to enter his almost impenetrable skull. 

It appears from what they witiiessedj that the hi])po- 
]>otaiTms cannot remain more than fiAX or six minutes at 
a time under water. Oiu‘ of the most interestiut; parts of 
the amusement was to witness the perfect ease with wdiich 
these animals quietly dro])pcd down to the bottomfor 
the water being exceedingly clear, they could distinctly 
see them so low as twenty feet beneath the surface.* 

The elejdiant, rhinoceros, and girafte, or camelopard, 
all distinguished for their great dimensions and imposing 
aspect, likewise iidiabit the low hot countries of Abyssi¬ 
nia. It has been noted as remarkable, that such common 
animals as the former tw^o slumld have escaped the descrip¬ 
tion of the sacre<l writers. iMoses and the children of Is¬ 
rael, when sojourning either in lOgypt or Arabia, were long 
in the vicinity of countries which produced them; and 
when we take into consideration the close <!onncxion main¬ 
tained by Solomon with the south-east coast of the lied 
Sea, it seems almost impossible that he should not have 
been acquainted with them, especially as both his father 
David and himself used abundance of ivory. Some, how- 
ev er, take the bcitemoth of the Scriptures to be the elephant, 
while tlie renn is regarded as identical with tile species nov 
designated under the name of rhinoceros. 

The Abyssinian liunters of the last-iiameil animal arc 
called agngeer, from agaro, to kill, by cutting the hams 
or the tendon of Achilles with a sword. T'he eyes of the 
rhinoceros are extremely small, and as his neck is stiif, 
and his head cumbrous, he seldom turns round so as to 
see any thing that is not directly before him. 'I'" this, 
according to llniee, lie owes his death, as he never escapes 
if there is as mucii plaiji .ground as to enable a horse to 
get in advance. His pride and fury then induce him to 
lay aside all tlioughts of escaping but by victory. He 
stain Is for a moment at bay, then starting forward, he 
suddenly charges the horse, after the manner of the wild 
boar, which animal he greatly resembles in his mode of 
action. But the horse easily avoids his ponderous onset, 
by turning short aside, and djis is the fatal instant,-*^ 
for a naked man armed with a sharp sword drops from 
behind the principal luiiiter, and, unperceived by the 


Salt’s V'oNage to Ab\ss)i)ia, j). ‘lo4. 
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rhinoceros^ who is scekiiij^ to wTeak iiis vengeance on his 
enemy, he inflicts a tremendous blow across the tciulon of 
tlie heel, which rcmlers him incapable of cither flight or 
resistance. In speaking of the large allowance of vege¬ 
table matter necessary to support tJiis enormous living 
mass, we should likewise take into consideration the vast 
quantity of water which it consumes. No country, ac- 
conling to Bruce, but such as that of the Sliangalla, de¬ 
luged with six montlis’rain, fuU of large and deep basin'- 
hewn by nature in the living rock, which are shaded b\ 
dark woods from evaporation, or one wateretl by exten¬ 
sive rivers which never fall low or to a state of dryness, 
can sup])]y the vast draughts of its enormous maw. As 
an article of food he is Jjimself much esteemed by the 
Shaugalla, aiitl the soles of his feet, whieh art; soft likt 
those of a camel, and ol‘ a grizzly substanec, are pecuiiarl} 
delicate. The rest of his body resembles that of the hog. 
but is coarser, and is pervaded by a smell of musk.* 

Of equine animals, the zebra or zeeora occurs chiefly 
in the southern provinces of Abyssinia. Its mane is 
much used for making a particular kind of collar, ivhich 
on state-tiays is lixed as an ornament round the necks of 
the war-horses belonging to the chiefs. 'iMiis privilege, 
however, seems to be confined It) a few’ of the principal 
men. The wild ass (probably the quagga) is said to oc¬ 
cur in tile same districts as the zebra. In regard to the 
giraffe of Nubia and Abyssinia, we shall mention, in the 
hrst place, that, from some ditt'ereiice in the spots, and 
in the curvature of the cranium of the few individuals 
hitherto brought to Europe, M. Geoflroy St Hilaire is of 
opinion that it is not of the same species as that I'rom 
tlie southern portions of the African continent. It is an 
animal of a shy naturt;^ anil rarely to be met with in eon- 
seijuenec of its fre(|ucntiiig chiefly the interior ilistriets 
uninhabited by the human race. Its skin forms an ar¬ 
ticle of barter in some of the provinces ; and an orna¬ 
ment made of the hair plucked ,from the tail is commonly 
fastened to the butt-end of the wliips used by the inha- 

* INlr S;ilt is of opinion that tlu* fi^i/re of tlie AlViean rliinociTos 
given by Bruce must have been copied from the one-Jinriied spec-ies 
of Bnffon, with the addition of the second horn, us the two-horiied 
rhinoceros wants the folds in the skin, which are ueverlheless gi\en 
liy the Ah} ssiiiiau traveller. 
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bitants for the purpose of brushinfi; away flics, which are 
excccfliu^ly troublesome durin^ the liot season. These* 
whips, Mr Salt informs us, arc themselves formed from 
the skin of the hipp(»potamus, and arc called hallinj^a.” 

Of the antelope tribe, which is numerously represente*! 
ill these ])arts of Africa, tiie only example we shall here 
name is the Nubian spijcics called Addax by M. Lieliten- 
stein Acad. JBodirt, pi. xi.) Its horns are 

long and slender, and form three curves. It is repre¬ 
sented on several of the ancient ihoiiinnents of Jilgypt.’^ 

We shall terminate these brief notiix's of mammalia 
by giving in a note below' a list oC the species described 
and figured by iM. Ilijppel in the atlas to his Heise hn 
JV>>rdlichcii . Ifrika.f 


'rhe fcatliered race, especially birds of prey, are ^ cry 
numerous in Abyssinia. In the gigantic carcasses of 
slaughtereil elejiliants and other large qiiadru|)eds, of 
which only small portions are consumed by the hunters, 
they find a frequent sujipJy of food. Vast quantities of 
field-rats and mire make their appearance after harvesi. 
and swarm in every crack and fissure, and are greedily 
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-f Foil*. iiKiiiioiiliilii. 

('anis zortlfi. 

Aiililopo iiioiituiia. 

Felis chaus. 

Canis f'aiiifiiioiis. 
A^espertilio Tomniiut'kii. 
Aiitilopo A<Ulax. 

(,'am o lopard alls girafta. 
(’aiii.s variog'atiis. 

pallidiis. 

(’. Tiictiis. 

jVIiis riiiiiHliat us. 

AI. Caliiilriii.s. 

Antilopo (lainiu 
Cams Niloticus. 

C. antliiis. 


|{ 11 i riolophu.s di vusils. 
Antilopo Siominoiiiiiigii. 
I.opiis Isalu'llinns. 
Antilopo Snitiana. 
Psaniiiioiii's s <ihosns. 
Scinriis iiiiilatis. 
PliascooliaTiis A]|iaiii- 
Dysojies pumiliis. 
Taphozoiis luirlivontri i. 
Nytocojiis leiu’flgaslor. 
V'ospoi tilio lonfoiiiola**. 
V. iiiaiginaliis. 

M orionos robiistiis. 

M ns Otiontalis. 
Moiiom;.s Gorbillu.s. 


It is briefly reported in the foreign Journals, that iM. Ibippel has 
disooven'd, dining tJie soooinl jo'irnov in wliioli In* is slill ongagofl, 
a .spooies of Diigong, wliicii is found yi tlic Hod Soa, and dilTors in 
a roiiiarkablo degree from t^ie <iiily ‘•Itecies hitlierto know'n, wliicli 
is an inliubiiaiii of tlio Indian Ocean. It wa** v\itli tlie .skin of lliis 
species that tlio .lows of old wore bj’ tlie Mo.**:iic law compelled In 
\.oiI the tabernacle. On this account M. Riippel has bestowed upon 
II the name of lla/ivoreiuOeniavulii,'^. —..Ji'//tf/it/'Ui/j,No.20l5p.7lflb 
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devoured by hawks and kites. These and other causes, 
eond)ined witli “ the nuinher ol' men that f)eris]i by dis¬ 
ease and hy tiie sword, whose carcasses are never h'uried 
>>y this harl)aroiis and unclean people, conijjose sucJ) a 
quantity and variety of carrion that it hrint^s toj^etiicr at 
one time a multitude of birds oi’ prey: it would seem 
there was not sueli a number in the whole earth.”* 

The Ahyssiiiians entertain a singular su])erstition re¬ 
garding a species of hawk designated hy Air Walt under 
the name of white-breasted laiiner. AV'hen they set out 
on a journey and meet w'ith one of these birds, they 
watch it very carefully'^, for the j)urpose of drawing good 
or bad omens from its motions. Jf it sit still with its 
breast towards tlumi until tliey have passed, this is re¬ 
garded as a peculiarly good sipjn, and every thing is ex¬ 
pected to go on well during the course of the journey. If 
Its back he turned towards them, it is cousitlercd an un- 
]iro]>itious sign, hut not sufficiently so to create any very 
great or immediate alarm ; hut if it should fly hastily 
away on their approach, some ol‘ the most sui»crstitious 
among them immediately return hack to their homes, 
ami wait till a more favourable opportunity for com- 
nieiieing their cxjiedition oeeurs. From this eircinn- 
staiice, as well as from the resemhlanee of its form to the 
sculptured hi( roglyphics of Egypt, Air Salt was led to 
the belief that this speiaes was jirohahly the sacred hawk 
oiiee held in such veneration hy the ancient inhabitaiitt 
vif that country. 

'rile bird described hy Bruce under the name of Ahou 
Duck'll, or Father Long Beanl, appears to he identical 
with the Vultur harlmtus, or lammergeyer of the Swiss 
Alps. On the highest summit of the mountain Lainal- 
mon, while the tra\eller’s servants were refreshing them¬ 
selves after the fatigue of a toilsoim^ ascent, and enjoying 
the pleasures of a delightful climate and a good dinner 
of boiled goat’s flesh, a lammergeyer suddenly made his 
appearance among tliem. A great shout or rather cry of 
distress attracted Bruce’s latention, who, while walking 
towards the bird, saw^ it deliberately put its foot into the 
pan, wliich contained a huge piece of meat prepared for 
boiling. Finding the tem})erature .somewhat higher than 
it was accustomed to among the pure gushing springs of 


* BlllCi*, vol. V. p. IdO. 
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that romantic region, it suddenly withdrew its foot, hut iiu_ 
mediately afterwards settlefl upon two large jdcces which 
lay upon a wooden platter, into which it trussed its daws 
and carried them olf. It disappeared over the edge of a 
steep Tarpeian roek,’Mown whidi criminals were throAvn, 
and whose mangled remains had probably first induced the 
bird to select that spot as a place of sojourn. The traA cller, 
in expectation of another visit,imirie(liately loaded his rifle, 
and it w'as not long before the gigantic bird reappeared. 

As vvhon a vulture on Jiiiaus bred, 

WIiDse snowy ridge llie loving Tartar Ixniiids, 

Dislodging I'ujin a region seaiee oC nrev, 

To goige tbo, llesli of lambs <ir yeanling kids 

On hills vilicre floeks are I'etl, Hies toviaids tiie springs 

Of (hinges III Ilvdaspe.s, Tiidiaii .streams; 

But ill liis wav lij^Jits on the barren plains 

Of Serieana, where Chineses drive 

Witl) sails nnd wind their eany waggons light;— 

so laink'il the lammergeyer within ten yards of the savoury 
mess, hut also within an equal distance of Bruce’s jiractised 
rifle, lie instantly sent his ball through its body, and the 
]>onderous bird sunk down upon the grass with scarcely a 
flutter of its outspread wings. have elsewdiere noticed 
tlie great geographical range of this species.* 

Tlie species described by Bruce under the name of 
rachamak is the Vnllnr prrvnopleruif of Linnieiis, known 
in Egypt by the title of Pharaoh’s bird. It is well 
known as a scavenger in most Eastern countries, and is 
found sculptured on the monuments of Kgyj)tian art. 
Even at tiic present day it is exempted from injury, aiul 
})ious iMussulmans sometimes he<|ueath sums of money for 
its maintenance in a state of comfortable captivity. It is 
believed that the Vultnr Kolbii of Riqipel, figured on the 
following page, is tlie yearling male of this species. 

I'here are few owls in Abyssinia; but one or two of 
the species are of large size and great beauty. Bruce 
never saw either sparrow or magpie in the country, 
althougli we know that the natural distribution of both 
these species is elsewdiere .wAlely extended. Pigeons an 
immcrous and of various kinds, aU excellent as articles 
of food. They arc chipfly hirtls of passage, cxcejil out 
which dwells in the eaves of houses and in the holes of 
w^alKs. This species is not eaten, from an absurd notion 


Kdinburgli Cabinet Library, No. Mii. (India, vol. iii. p. Ill ) 
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I’lal, liecausp its claws are larj^c, it partakes of the nature 
<if a hawk, and is therefore nnelean. This is a |)arallej 
to the Turkish idea, that hecanse a turkey has a buncli 
of ])ristles on its breast it is allied to tlie hog. 

I'he African hornbiil {^Jiuccros JJYumim') is entirel) 
black and nearly as large as a turkey. The Al)yssinian spe- 
cief^ ( li. AhifsYniicnfi) apj)ears to have been first distinctly 
described by 15ruce, who informs us that, in the eastern 
parts of the country, it is known under the name of uhba 
t/umfjtt. In Sennaar it is called Teir el JVaeihfij or the 
liird of destiny. Its prevah'ing colour is a sooty black, 
but the? ten larger feathers of the wings are of a milk- 
white colour both without and within. The tip of the 
wings reach nearly to the tail. The beak anti head mea¬ 
sure together eleven inches and a half. The male has 
protuberances on his neck like those of a turkey; they 
are generally of a light-blue colour, but turn red when 
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the bird is chafed, or wlieii liis hen is laying. lie has 
very large eyelashes, especially the upper. From the 
jioint of the hill to the extremity of the tail this species 
measures three feet ten inches; and the wings, when 
stretched, extend six feet, lirnce observed it, followed 
by eighteen young ones. It runs along the ground more 
willingly tlian it flies ; hut, wdien once raised, it Hies botli 
strong ami far. It has a rank smell, and is asserted in 
Abyssinia to live on dead carcasses. Tliis, however, hav 
been doubted. “ 1 never,” says Mr Bruce, saw it ajt- 
proaeh any of tliese; and what convinces me this is un¬ 
true is, that 1 never saw one of them follow the annv, 
where there Avas always a general assembly of all the 
birds of prey in Abyssinia. It was very easy to sec whai 
was its food by its place of rendezvous, which was in the 
fields ol' teff, upon the tops of wliieh are always a num¬ 
ber of green beetles : these he strijis off by drawing the 
stalk through his beak, so that it ap|>ears to he serrated ; 
and, often as 1 had occasion to open this bird, 1 nevei 
found any thing in him hut the green scarabieus or beetle, 
lie has a pntri(i or stinking smell, which, 1 suppose, is 
the reason he lias been imagined to feed on carrion. 
He builds in large thick trees, always, if he can, near 
elnirches ; has a covered nest, like that of a magpie, hut 
lour times as large as an eagle’s : it places its nest firm 
ijjion the trunk, without endeavouring to make it high 
from the ground ; the entry is alAvays from the east side.' 

Although parrots are by no means nurtierous, they art* 
not altogether unknown in Abyssinia. A small .sjieeies i.s 
described in the Appendix to Lord Valentia’sTravcls under 
the name PsittavLus Tarintta. 11 was found to he not uii- 
eommon near the p’hss fr^^nii wliicli it derives its speeiHe 
name. Another sjieeies is figured in lliip])ers Atlas, with 
the title of Psittneua Mrifuri. It is found in Kordofan. 

The ostrich is known in the low districts north of Abys¬ 
sinia, but we believe its occurrence is very rare within 
the actual limits of the coiyitry. 

(If gallinaceous birds we shall name only the (iruinca- 
fowl, now well known in Britain'is a domesticated species. 

It occurs in the wild state in these parts of Africa ; and so 
i?xpert arc the natives in the use of the matchlock, that 
they constantly kill it with a single hall. Quails and red- 
legged partridges also occur in A hyssiiiia. 
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iMaiiy line species of the order (irallatores inhabit these 
e(‘untn<-“s. I’he Arabian biislaril {Ofis Arabs'), is nearlj 
as lavin' as the eoirjinon bustard of Euroj'c. It is found 
both in Asia and AlViea. Its flesh is excellent; its man¬ 
ners are but slightly known, lliippel found it in Kordo- 
fan. W e are indebted to bini for the figure from which 
the wood-cut here gi\ en was engraved. 

Till' tribe of stoiks were regarded by Linnaeus as eon- 
geiiers with the herons and cranes. They are birds of 
lofty stature and great jiow'er of wdng, and arc met with 
in Huist countries where reptile food abounds. ^Vs tin 
creatures on -which they pr{»y,are impatient of cold and 
ilisappear bi*neath the waters or in the holes of the earth 
on the approach of wintcii so the storks themselves migrate 
i’rorn one country to another to a\oid a low temjicratun' 
ainl the conseipient deficiency of their fa i onritc food. I n 
adilition to their frcijncnt destruction of noxious or un¬ 
seemly creatures^ the habits of certain species are l.aniliar 
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and domestic, and they have for many ajxes been rei>'fiiden 
with resjjeel, or even veneration, by nations in do v\a\ 
habitually influenced by ontimsiastie or romanlic feeiine. 
riiou£»h the affection of tliese birds for their parents maj 
be ref!;arded as a doiditful cliaracteristic, their exireine 
attachment to tlieir youM|jf must be considered as certain, 
since, at tlie burninj; of Delft, a stork was observed to 
perish in the flames rather than desert its newly-hatched 
offspring, A notahle species, which the ,accuracy of our 
wood-cut saves ns the trouble of describing in iletail, is 
the saddle-billed stork f/ihippiorhi/ric/fa)- Wc 

shall only mention that it measures between four and tl\e 
feet in height. ^ ’• 

Pl ater birds are by no means numerous. 'Miere are few 
geese either wild or tame, except the species caMetl the 
golden goose, or goose of the Nile, and a duck allied to 
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the Anas Lyhicn- A species of gull with a black head, 
white eyelifls, anti cinereous hack, takes its flight occa¬ 
sionally into Abyssinia from the shores ol’ the Rctl Sea. 
The same bird occurs in the ('aspian and the rivers of 
the East Indies. It is the Tjurux idttkqaitna of I’allas."’'^ 


As the limits to wliieh we aio iiefes^aiih re=jtrictefl in this fir- 
TH'le ])re\enl uiir enleiiiig iiilo a detailed history of the s|)ei'ie.s, \ve 
shall lieie pie.s(Mitt\\o lisis which will jnil the reader in possession 
ol'at least the names id'the piiiiei[>al buds «if Ah\ssiiiia, and tliose 
other [lortions of" the north of’ Afiiea to which the presimt ■\oliiinr 
:s devoted. 

Our first list is <*\traeted from that (iirnislied l»> Dr Lalhain, and 
oiifrinally jmhii.shed in the Appendix to Salt’s Travels. 


I jiinius polio(‘ephahts. 

1.. (adilu. 

1.. f'errugineiis. 

1.. Iinmeialis. 

I’sittaens 'I'iiranta. 

(.'Oracias afia ? 
jflK ■I'O Sallii. 

(’ijciilus, Mil. of l^ilolies, I.e Vail. 
C. Seneo^alensi.s. 

Fieiis Ahyssiiiieiis. 

Aicedo 1'lielu‘iiti. 

Aleiops ervlhropterus. 

M. furcaliis- 

Upnpa erythrorli vik'Ik>s. 

('ei I Ilia Taen'//e 
"ranagru ervthroi hv nelia. 
’■'uiij^illa Smie^ala. 

h'. lieughahis. 

A'liiseiiapa I’aradisi. 
iM. mulatu. 


A lamia Af'rieana. 
Svlvia pammt'laina. 
Him lido CajKm.sis. 
'I’lirdiis pluenieiirus. 
T. imisicus. 

T. Cape/.sis. 

T. nitets. 

Colias .strialAs. 

L >\ia leueoti.s. 
F.mheriza Capeiisis. 
Cohimha Guinea. 

0 . Ahyssiniea- 

N imiida mitratiu 
Scolopnx calkins. 
Tringa Senega I la. 
Kroilia ampliihmsis. 
Alaiida descrtornni. 
Fill SOI ins Kiiropseus. 
Ilalliis (^upeiisis. 
Pai'ra Afiicalia. 


On r second list is from the Allas to HiipiM'H's Itcisr im A^oiv/- 
/ir/ieth ^ijvikaf and enniaiiis the iiaiiie.s ol the sjn’cics (many 
which are new) figured in that work, the oider ol' pnhhcatioii. 




Otis nnbin j 

Alalunis elnniaiis. j 

IM. gracilis- j 

Cicoiiia epbippiorhynclia. ; 

'I'urdoides leucocepbula. | 

Alaiida bifasciata. " 

('apiiiiuilgiis infurcatn.s. 
Nectariiiia metallica. ^ 

Cicoiiia Abdmiii. 

IVidiv ("lapertonii. 

Kinbeii/u striolala. 

E. eirsia. 

Pbittacus Me^eri. 


i\laliirn.s .sipianiiceps. 
Sterna vclo\. 

S. aflinis. 
l*loeeiis .siiperciliosiis. 
f)tis Arabs. 

L.irus iebtliyirtiis. 
Maliirii.s acacia*. 
Silvia Uiippelii. 
H'liccsi mai^'aritatiis. 
Pelecaniib rufescen.s. 
Viiltnr occi|)itidis. 
'fro'v plebejiis. 
llhyncliops Oiicu;.'lis. 
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The rtjitile tribe are tlie next in succession in onr 
systematic arranj^emeiits. W’v shall mention in tin 
first place tJie lizard, called ailda, ene of the few 
which tlie Arabians in all at^es liave admitted to Ix' 
free from ])oisonous qu.'dities,—for, lunNevc^r sinj^dar it 
may now' appear to those better informed upon the sub¬ 
ject, the writers of that nation have describetl almosi 
the whole of the lizan! tribe as venomous. 'J'he species 
just nanuxi measures six and a half incites in lenc;th. 
rhoui’h its le!z:s are iniifj; it does not make use of tlient 
ill staiidinji^ up, Imt ercej s witii its belly almost close* te» 
the "round, and i.- capaliJe eif runniii" w'ith "rcvit ai^dily. 
It hiirrow's in tlie sand, and pvadonns the ojieration s<' 
’■eqiidly as to y;et out of si "lit in a few seconds, aj)pearine, 
not so iuue:h to heinakiiip; a hole, as to havefouinl one*. li 
is a native of Athara, beyond tin- ruins w liere Hruce sup- 
]) 0 }-es the island and city of Aieri>e to have aneie'iitly stooi!. 

There are not rnaiiy serpents in I'pper Abyssinia, anel 
lew remarkable animals oi‘ (hat class even in the lowe-r 
ronntries, i1 we except a sjiecies of boa, <-omrnonly so 
e-alled, which attains to the* leiiijth of 70 feel. It ieecLs 
upon antelopes, and the deer June', wliicli it swallows cn- 
:iie. Its favourite jilaees of resort are by the sides ol 
"rassy i»oo!s of' stagnant nvers, where it lies in ambus¬ 
cade, ready to encircle in ns horrid folds whatevci qiiail- 
ruped approaches. 

A remarkable and noted .sjo pent of tliese parts is the 
cerastes or horned viper. It liitles itself all day in holes 
in the sand, w liort; it lives in little chambers similar and 
eoiili^nons to thost; of the jerlx’a. Jlruce keiit a p'lir (fi 
them in a p;lass jar for two years without any I’ood ; tin } 
(lid not appear to sleep ev'cn in winter, and east their 
skins diiriii" the last days •f Aprd. 'file cerastes moves 
with j-reat rapiiiity. 'I’his poisonous reptilt' is ver> 
fond of heat; for, however warm tlie weather mi"iit k'e 
duriiii^ tile day, whenever liruce made a fire at m"lit it 


J''iiiil)v.M j/.ii (i.»v i^ivsiri. 

Anlca (idluilli. 

Falc«» niliiiiis. 

Ffij^oriias inc'lanoct'pliaia. 
Uacc'lo pv^in;pa. 
l-iiuiliis Cl \llir<>"asl(M. 
l*(*nILv riibncollis. 

(lliaradriijs im'lai)o])t(.'i ut. 
Vultiir Kollni. 


Sslvia ci assuosli 
Alot.u ilia nadaiiiiccpli.ila. 
^avicola pa Hide.. 

A Ji^ahcllina. 

iMaliiriis |iii|( licllii.s. 

Ssvl’i.> i>i(‘V icaiidata. 
.MaliMU:> ruliccps. 

A!. iiiquietus. 

2 c 
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seldom lia])penetl that fewer than half-a-dozen were found 
burnt to death by ap})roaehing too closely to the embers. 

^\'hile Mr Salt's ])arty were engaged in shooting at 
hippopotami, as already noticed, they occasionally ob- 
servecl several crocoililcs, called by the natives agoo<s\ 
rising at a tiistance to the surface of the river: they aj)- 
fjcared to be of an enormous size and of a greenish co¬ 
lour. The Abyssiniaiis entertain a great dread of these 
animals ; anil when any one goes to the Tacazzc even 
to wash his hands, he takes a coin]»anion Avith him to 
throw'stones into the water for the purpose ol' keeping off 
the crocodiles and in crossing a ford it is usual with the 
natives to c’arry their spears ami to make as much noise 
as })ossibIe, though these aninuds arc seldom known to 
frecpient the sluillower parts of the stream ; while the 
very thought of bathing in the river seemed to strike 
them with horror. Yet the thermometer at this time 
in the neighhourhood ol' the Tacazze stood at 9.5"’ in the 
sba»le, so tliat fi hath could not have been otherwise than 
refresliing. Mr Legh while ascending the Nile hrst ob¬ 
served crocodiles betAveen ( afre Saide and Diospolis l*ar- 
va, the modern How. lie thinks (iirgeh the limit be- 
loAv Avd)icli they tlo not rlescend. They Avere numerous 
lietAAccu that place and the ('ataracts.* 

Although, as .Bruce has avcU observed, the fish of 
Kasterii countries arc generally more distinguished for 
tlieir beauty and variety of colour and the singularity oi‘ 
their forms than for their excellence as articles of diet, 
yet a species of hinny found in Nubia is noted for the 
goodness of its taste. It is a large species, A^arying in 
AA'cight from .'10 to 70 pountls. 'Phe largest are caught 
about Rosetta and the mouth of the riA^er, but they are 
also very numerous higher u]) as far as Syene arul the 
first cataract. iSIany rare ami remarkable fishes will be 
found represented an{l described in the Adas to the JicLs'r 


* S(»nio singular arid braulifiil i ‘plili'S from Nubii: and Abyssinia 
liave licoii ol laU* years figured and ileseriliod by lii upel. Tlir 
followin{.v is tin* ealalo^ue ' i’ tliose engraved in Ibe Atlas of that 
aiillu>r:— 

P^rnniastYX onmtus. Stenodi’t’tyliis scaber. 

Slellio vidgarib. Ilomidaet;.Ins oi.nmsus. 

A‘;aina '^iiiaitiu Bido Aialaens. 

I’lAodaityUia sciibet, Yarauus oeellatus. 
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im NonUichen Afrika, already «o frotjueiitly rcf<*rred t<j. 
We give their names in the subjoined note.* 

I n regard to testaceous productions, tlieiv arc three kiieU 
of shell-fish in tlu; Roil Sea, wliich are zealously sought 
for on account of the pearls which they contain. I’he 
tirst is a muscle of unfrcrpient occurrence, found chiefiv 
towards the nortli end of the gulf, and on tht* Kgyptian 
side. Jiruce saw them at C'osseir, where there was an 


* OstnuMoii ivrmii,, 

O. ON.iiiiiriis. 

Si’iiloyjsU lincatiis. 

S. biiuai’iilaUis. 

S. kuiito. 

Sillago '.iliama. 

Sniaris ijvcaii. 

(aiiiiiU's iiiaciildsiis. 
Phaniptci i V iiigi u ails. 

1.111(1(14*11 <i cli.iaos. 

!\*icis cvliiuli ic.i. 

('lu'iliiuis liiitLil.iUis. 

■lulls pKi'iniii'ii*.. 

-f- Ji"'!'’!!!.!. 

lialvstLs .'U'iiK‘atiis. 

It. 

<dyf)1iis(ul(>ii s(M (ii({iis. 
Poniacciilriis ti iuMi-’ilatii'-. 
t*. iiiiirgiii.ihis. 

(!linr'toil(i)i Ila\ iis. 

(!. (ioi sails. 

lilaiigiiliuis. 

Aiiaiiipsps (’(ri(il(*(>|)iiii'’tatus. 
X_\riclilli \ s liiin.u-kil.iliis. 
Aiinjliacanlliiis si^.uiiis. 

A. |iiiii('t.iliis. 

Ajldgdll lisK'ol.iliis 
Haliojihis gut tala-.. 

('antliai us Iilaincatosiis 
'I’lvgoii 

T. Koisltall 

Hliiiial)at»is I)ji(l(l(*n-.is. 

It. ll.ll.lM, 

Acanthunis rokal. 

Aspisiinis clcgaiis. 
Acantliiiriis iiili(»jjiiiiL-tfitus. , 
A. V(»liler, 

Tctraodoii caliiinara. 

T. lioiikcnji. 

T. diiiiliMiiivnis. 

l.ebias dlspar. 


Plat.L\ oi hi<ail:ii is. 

P. all)i[)iiiu'lal IIS. 

Uiacopi; ai ^-ent iuiacul.ila. 

I). riihillainrna. 

I). liii(>ol<i(a. 

Scams psiiIncus. 

S. irililuis. 

Seal Is liai id. 

S. iiiasla\'. 

S. Iiicidor. 

1 IdliM i’lili IIS rubor. 

11. diadoni.u 

11. .sauKir.u 

11. spinifor. 

Mirvpiislis iimidj.iii. 

('■osiiHUdi us (jiiadi i|iiiii( tat ii*.. 
Nnmous nignd'asciatiis. 

Cvbiiiui ( 'oinnioi sonii. 

('.ir.m\ |H'lauiisla. 
fijoddaba. 

('. iiiacroplitliahiM. 

(’. bnjad. 

('• tbrdau. 

fulvog’iittatus. 

Cilula ciliaria. 

Soi I till us roj^aii. 

S. louti. 

S. iniiiiatus. 

S. inirvastoi - 

S. TllSCIigllltullls. 

S. lu'iiiistiklos. 

Polroscirfos niitratiis. 

•Salaris (piadripoiiiiis. 

S. cv( laps. 

Opistugiialbus nigi’omarjj-iiiat us. 
(loiter cinorcus. 

Aluraena uyiliis. 

]M. gooinoliica. 

M. tigrina. 

M. davoiiiargiiiata. 
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anciont port railed Myos Ilornins, erroneously called the 
Port of the lAiOuyc ; whereas it skpiiKes iMusele llarhonr. 
'Fhe pearls found in this shell are of j^reat hcaiity as 
to form and lustre, hut they are seldom of a clear colour. 
'I'he secoiul sort of pearl-shell is called pinna. It is 
r(ju£ 2 ;h and figured on the outside, of a beautiful red co- 
l(;ur, extremely fragile, and sometimes measures three 
feet long. Jt is elothed in the inside vvifJi a beautirui 
and smnjsUiouR lining of nacre or Tnother-of-pe.'ir!, of a 
wJiiie colour tinged with a clelieate blush of rod. The 
third hind of pearl-hearing shell is not unlihe our eystcT. 
Its produce is eharactcrizefi hy its extreii’e whiteness. 
The most excellent are those which resemf)Ie a sointion 
of alum,—jim})id, milky-like, yet with a certain almost 
imperceptible east of a fiery colour, hut not trnnsj>arenf, 
as supposed by I’lieophrastiis. In tlie Red Sea. where it 
holds the highest rank among pearls, it is called /n/u 
.s//n//c, or 7t(/n cl licrbcr^ that is, the pearl of Berber, 
liarahra, or IJeja, the country of the Shepherds.'’^ 

Ancient Vviiters appear to have endowed testaceous ani¬ 
mals with a higlier eaiiacity tliaii corresponds to the sta¬ 
tion .assigned tfiein in these degenerate days. Pliny and 
tfolinns inform us, that tiie ])earl-mnscles have le.aders 
and go in flocks, and that the captain of the haiul is 
gnfted w'ith pecnii.'jr cunning to protect himself and Iiis 
f!(jck from tlie rapacious fishermen. It is adiled, that 
when tlie leader is taken, tlie others, he sitating and inex¬ 
perienced, fad an easy i)rt‘y. It has been observed that 
pearls are always the most heautiful in these ])Jaces where 
a quantity of fresh water falls into the sea. Jiruce, Jiow’- 
ever, observed none of the pcarl-slielis on eitlier side 
southward ( f the })arallel of Mocha in Arabia f’clix. In 
that ]»art of tlie traveller’s narrative wdiere ho relates his 
return through the Desert of Nubia, he ailudes to the 
museles wdiieli occur in the salt springs of these arid re- 
gion.s. '^rhey are said to travel far from home, and are 
sometimes surprised by tl\e ceasing of the rains at a 
greater (listanee from tlu'ir bexfs tliaii they have strength 
or moisture to travel oven In many of tlu'se shells coarse 
excrescences oi'cur wdiicll may Ic called ])earls, hut they 
are ill formed and of a hatl colour. The vahio of these 
articles, it may he observed, depentls upon their size, co- 

* Hn* c, vol. V. p. 221. 





.lour, smoothness, lustre, and regularity of form. Tn i)ro- 
portion to tlieir size, they may be considered as tlie most 
valuable of all animal products, or next to the diamond 
of all the productions of nature. It is known that ('jcsar 
gave to Servilia, the mother of Afarcus llrutus, a ])earl 
which was worth X'AOjOOO of our money ; and the famous 
vaunt of C’leopatra to her lover, that she woidd piovide 
liim with a supper which shouhl cost two lumdred an<] 
fifty thousand jamnds, was aecomulislied hy dissolving in 
a draught one of the precious pearls from her ear-rings. 
Its counterpart was aftciwards carrieti to Rome hy Au¬ 
gustus CVesar, and, heing cut in two, was affixed to the 
ears oi' the statue of \Y*nuK (reuetrix. 

W'e sliall eouchide our notice oi' this subject hy ob¬ 
serving, that an elegant and ingenious metiiod of veneer¬ 
ing or inlaying with nacre or mother-of-pearl is bronghl 
to great perfection, especially at tlcrnsalem. 'fhe snb- 
stfincc used is chiefly lakc'ii trom tlie id JJrrhcr, com¬ 
monly calk’d the ^Vljyssinian oyster. (Ireat qnaiitilies are 
hroii'dit from the Red Sea lo tlerm.ak’in, and. are formed 
into boxes, heads, and cnicifixes, mneli songliL after hy 
Spaniards both in the Old Wkirld aod the New.'*'" 


A sketch of tiie Jiistory of two of tlie ino.^t remaikablc 
insects of these coniitries must bring onr zoological chap¬ 
ter to a close. 'I’lic H'- called Taaltsultfa iiresents a sin¬ 
gular example of the pervading iniluence of a eriature 
wliich, were we to judge from its apparent or external 
eliaracteristics, we slionld deem alike insignificant and 
powerless. In size it is liltic larger than a bee, and has 
pure gauzy wings williout spot or colour. The head is 
large, and the mouth is furnislied witji tiiree strong pro¬ 
jecting hairs or bristiesf Rrovidence appears to have 
fixed the habitation of this insect to a soil eomjiosed of a 
black fattish earth of extraordinary f’-uitfulness ; and there 
it reigns for a season as iond and master. According to 
Ilruce, it absolutely proliibitcd tlie former inhabitants of 
die lantl, called AJazaga, aiiif who were domiciled in caves 
and mountains, from deriving any advantage from beasts 
of burden, it deprived,them of flesh and milk, and gave 
origin to another nation whose inamiers were exactly tlie 
reverse of the first. These were s]>e\>herds, who lead a 
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vviuulcrinc, life, uikI jireserve inimcosc lierds of cattle by 
concliicting tlieni into sandy regions beyond the limits of 
ihe black earth, and bring them back again when all dan¬ 
ger from the fly has ceased. “ A\ e cannot read the his¬ 
tory of the plagues winch (.lod brought upon J*lnu'aoh by 
ti.e liands of iVIoses without stopping a moment to con- 
Mtler a singularity, a very principal one, whicii attended 
this ])lagnc of the fly. It Avas not till this time, and by 
means of this insect, thatCiod said he would separate his 
people from the Egyptians. And it would seem that then 
a laAv AN as given to them that fixe«l tlie limits of their 
habitation. It is Avell knoAvn, as I liaAo repeatedly saicl, 
that the land of (loshen or (jleshen, the possession of the 
Israelites, Avas a land of pasture, which Avas not over¬ 
flowed by the Nile. But the land overflowed by the 
Nile was the black earth of the valley of Egyi)t, and it 
was here tbattiod confined the flies; for he says, it shall 
be a sign of this se[!aration of the ])eople, Avhich he had 
then made, that not one fly sliould he seen in the stind or 
pasture-ground, the land of Goshen ; and this kind of 
soil has ever since been the refuge oj‘ all cattle emigrating 
from the black earth to tin* lower ])art of Atbara. Isaiah, 
inrleed, says that vhe fly shall l;e in all the desert places, 
and eonseqnently the sands ; yet this was a particular 
tlispensation of I*ro\ideiice to ansAver a special end, the 
<U>o!ation of Egyi)!, and was not a repeal of the general 
law but a confirmation of it; it Avas an exception for a 
paiticular purjjose and a limited time.' * 

In the C'hahlee version this insect is calletl simply ^'c- 
Avhieh signifies the fly' in general, as it is expressed 
111 English, lly the Arabs it is translated Avhich 

lias the same signification. 'I'saltsalya is tlie word used 
Jii the Etliiopie translation, andafliat term is the true name 
of the fly in Geez. As soon as this jdague appears, and 
its dreaded buzzing is heard, the cattle forsake their food 
and run Avildly about the plain till they die, Avorn out Avith 
fear, fatigue, and famine; and no remedy remains for tlie 
inhabitants but to leave the legion of the black earth and 
iiasteii down to the sands of Athara. Even the sunburnt 
camel, emphatically called the q/' t/w desert^ is smin 

destroyed by this destructive creature. The gigantic cle- 
]ihuiit and case-hardened rhinoceros, both of an Inch are 
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prevented by their enormous hulk, and the vast quantitv 
of food anil water wliieli tliey eousume daily, from re- 
inovinjT to dry and desert places, are obJigcfl to roll them¬ 
selves in the mud, which soon dries and hardens on their 
obdurate coats, and enables them in some measure tii 
withstand the attack of their win»;ed and almost viewles-^ 
assassin. The whole inhabitants of the seacoast of Me- 
hnila, clown to (.’ape <_iuardafui, to Saha, and the south of 
tlie Red Sea, are obliged to remo\e to the nex.t sanih on 
the commencement of the rainy season, for the salvation 
of their flocks. “ This,” says Rniee, “ is not a parti.al 
emigration ; the iiihahitaiits of all the countries from the 
mountains of Abyssinia, northward to the conflncnce of 
tlie Nile and Astaboras, are once a-year obliged to ehangi' 
their abode, arul seek i)rotection in tlic sands of lleja ; 
nor is there anj alternative, or means of avoiding this, 
thongh a hostile hand was in their way, capable of spoil¬ 
ing them of half their substance.” 11 ear the words of 
the inspired prophet:—“And it shall come to pass in 
that <lay, that the Lord shall hiss for the 11 y lliat is in the 
uttermost part of the rivers of Kgypt.”—“ And they shall 
come, and shall rest all of them in the ilesolate vallejs 
and ill the holes of the rocks,and upon all thorns, and upon 
all hnshes.”* 

The only other insect which we sliall notice is the 
Abyssinian locust, which Air Jialt iiifornis ns commits 
dreaiHul ravages in that country. During his stay in tin 
Hay of Amphila a large flight of these insects came o\ei 
to one of the islands, and in a lew days destroyi'd nearly 
lialf Ihe vegetation n]>on it, not sparing even the hitter 
leaves of the rack-tree. 'J’hese locusts are named '^rerad 
in V'emcii, and Anne in Dancali, and are frequently useii 
as fooil by the wanderinj^ tribes of both these nations, who, 
after broiling them, separate the heads from the bodies, 
and devour die latter in the same manner as European- 
eat shrimps and prawiis.'f 


* Isaiali, rliap. \ji, v. ll», 1!^ * \^>>agc to Alnsbinia, [». 17-- 
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CHArTjai IX. 

iir.nertil Description of the Vepetafion ns far as it ix 
kuoirii—iiriif Account of the most lionarkable and 
Useful Plants. 

N'f^etatioii of tlie — Tin* Biiob:)!)—.Vfu'iii vpra—'raimi- 

riiul — Kantufl’ii — Kii.ira — Ti ui; Svc<»nic>r(‘—Kolr|ual] — (’assc*— 
Palsam of IVIcTi’a -VVoopnoos—Cofliic-tree—Wiinsp\—l/aistitc 
—13«mn-tn*c —1 )liourra—'I’pfl—Pa])vrus. 

Fk\i' in.'iteriais havo been contributed by traA’eilcrs to¬ 
wards a flora of X'ubia an»l Abyssinia. Since the time 
of Bruce we know of two imlividuals only, JNIr Salt and 
-M. (huUiaud, who have made any considerable additions 
to our knowled<>;e t»f the plants of those countries, Mr 
Salt has })ublished a catalogue of the species collected by 
him ; but it is, after all, iiuTely a list of names.* AI. 
(lailliaud preserved a smaller number; but the Imn- 
<lred species he obtained have been carefully describ¬ 
ed by M. Kaffeneau Delile,^ and thirty-live of them are 
neu. Without entering into minute observations on the 
respective collections of these travellers, we may remark 
that on comparing them together, yo species, or one-tifth 
of the whole of AI. C 'ailliaud’s collection are Icpuminosep^ 
while of Air Halt’s collection^ which amounts to It-O spe¬ 
cies, only ] I are Icgammoscc. And that it is equally re¬ 
markable that there should be 11 hihintir in Air Halt’s 
list, ami only a solitary rejnesentative of the order in 
that of AI. ('ailliaud. 

A great sameness prevails in the vegetation of the de¬ 
serts ; the trees arc mostly Acacias, tairiarix, date and 
douin palms. Iflants, however, abound in the more cul¬ 
tivated regions, the bank<', of rivers, and tlie elevated 

* Silk’s Vijyiigp to Abxssinia, App. p. ti2, 
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moimtaiti-riiiij^es; but of the peculiar foaturea presented 
by the vegetation in different parts of the country we 
have few and very meagre descriptions, 'riie most in¬ 
structive one is contained in the notes of iiruee’s Journey 
from Arkeeko to Dixan, over the mountain Taranta. 
'file high range of which this mountain ibnns a part is 
<lescril)ed by him as constituting the boundary between 
ihe opposite seasons ; the rains on the eastern side, or that 
looking t{)wards the Red Sea, prevailing from October to 
April, and on the western side from May to ()cto])er. At 
tile same time a sensibl * liiiforence is perecivcrl in the 
iraaracter of the vegetation- Soon after leaving Laher- 
hey the grass wliich covered tlie plain <iisa[»peared, and 
e.s t!ie traveller and his party iinpereeptibl 3 ' ascended, 
:,.ive ]»lace to woods of acacias. The bed of a torrent 
soon became their only road, the hanks of wliich. were 
adorned witli ra,ck-trees otmfn'), cafiers, and ta- 

niarimls {^'i^tniirmidua Jndica). Tile secoiul grow to tlie 
size ol'an “ Knglish elm.” 'Idiese trees then became inter- 

i. f 

mixe< I with, abundance of t.hcsycomore ( J^'icitx Az/coii/orw.v), 
often measuring twenty feet or more in the circumference 
of tiK ir Irun.ks. The iorest, wliicli here became so dense 
ami luxuriant as to form natural arhouns, and cast a gloomy 
siiade, grew more open as the jiarty ascend(‘d the eminen¬ 
ces, Avhich constitutctl the actual base of the mountain, 
through the midst of sycomore and jujeb trees of great 
beauty. Tills side of the mountain was thickly set with 
kohjuall i^Kuphoridd nnfifjtdfnnn), a plant that Hruee af- 
terwaivls sav/ in difierent parts of Abyssinia, but never 
in the same degree of perfection. 'I’he middle region of 
the ascent produced fewer ]>]ant <, and was chai.u lerizetl 
by the prevalence of wild olives destitute of fruit. To¬ 
wards the upper jiart, aid on the summit itseW, thick 
groves occurred of tlie arze, or berry-bearing cedar 
{Ju/upt^rna (Jdtjccdj’iis?), tlie trees of which were, accord¬ 
ing to Bruce, tail and beautiful ; while on the western side 
they became sinaii sh.ruhs and scraggy bushes. Mr Salt as¬ 
cended the same mountain,s})eaks of the kohiuall being 
nearly forty feet in height, fie obscrvefl the sweet-brier 
(probably the Rom well as several highly 

ax'omatic shrubs, and a ntimber of flowers some of which 
bad bulbous roots. In the above Klcscrijitioii we have 
distinct traces of several zones of vegetation ; liut the 
absence of barometrical measurements^ or even any esti- 
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mate of elevatioiij deprives tlic account of rniicli interest 
anrl nsefulncss. 

Of the vcpiotatioii of the intericjr we can collect only 
scattered notices. The l)ascs of the mountains are de¬ 
scribed as sometimes covered with bmslnve<id, “ aloes,” 
thorny acacias, intermixed with canes and liandioos (l^ro- 
hably Jiamhnna arun(Nuarm). Sotvu' portitais of the 
province of ftire are very beautiful. Poncct,” observes 
Ih’uce, “ was rii^ht when he compared it to the most 
beauteous part oi Provence. AV e crossed the ])Uijn (ISe- 
lecldecka) lhroiij.^h hedge-rowsofilowcrii.jj;shrubs, among 
which the honeysuckle now made a principal jigure, which 
is of one species only, the same known h\ Jinglaiid; hut 
the flower is larger and perfectly white.* Pine trees of 
Jill sizes Avere every wliere interspersed ; and the \inc, with 
small black grapes of very good flavour, Imng in many 
places in festoons, joining tree to tree as if they hail been 
artificially twined and intended for arbours.” doffee- 
trees are scattered in many places; but in Narea, the 
southernmost province of the Abyssinian empire, they 
grow in great profusion. Acacias of several species 
arc common, es]>ecially in some districts. For exam¬ 
ple, the whole teirilory of Arouse is shaded with the 
Ai-itvAu vera, the tree which, in llie sultry parts of Africa, 
produces the gum-arabic. “ Tliese trees,” says Jiruce, 
“ grow seldom above fifteen or sixteen feet high, then 
flatten and spread wide at the 1o]>, and touch each other, 
while the tiiinks are far asunder, and under a vertical 
sun leave you many miles together a free sjiace to walk 
in a cool di*licious shade. I'liere is scarcely any tree but 
this in iVlaitsha ; all tluangucra and A\ ainadega are full 
of them.” llruce adds that throughout Aroose the ground 
beneath these trees is covereti vyith lupines, almost to tile 
exclusion of every other flower. 

Near Addergey, the same traveller encamped by tlu' 
side of a rivulet called Alai-Lumi,—the river of limes or 
lemons,— tbc woods on its banks being full of lemons 
and wild citrons.” IJe alsv) ^lescribcs a s])ccies oi Po~ 
h/nmia, wliich he calls fronfioau, but wliicli is 1*. Ahi/.s- 
ubiira of bulanists, that'yields an oil employed for ilc- 
inestic jmrposes throughout tlic'country. The castor-oil 


• Thih lionov'.ut’lvlc is pmbahly (piite distint't frem the two com- 
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plant {Itichius connunnitt') is frequent in Nubia, aceord- 
inji; to liurekliardt, the x>roduct of Avliich is called Oil of 
Klieroa by the natives. 

\\''e shall now proceed to notice in a more particular 
manner some of the >ej^etable productions of these 
countries. 


The baobab or monkey-bread {Adanffouia dhfitnfa),* 
is the most j^i<i;antic tree hitherto discovered. The trunk 
thouj^h frequently cii.*'hty feet in circumference, rarelv ex¬ 
ceeds twelve or fifteen feet in height; but on the summit 
of this huge jiillar is placed a majestic head of innumera¬ 
ble branches fifty or sixty fta;t long, each resendiling an 


enormous tree, densely clothed with beautifully green 
leaves. While the central liranches are erect the lo\vest 


series extend in a horizontal direction, often touching 
the ground at their extremity ; so that the whole forms 
a splendid arch of foliage, more like the fragment of a 
forest than a single tree. 'I'he grateful shade of this su¬ 
perb eanojiy is a favourite retreat of hinis and monkeys ; 
the natives resort to it for reiiose, and the weary traveller 
in a huniing climate glaflly Hies to it for shelter. 'I’he 
roots of the haohah are aihnirahly adapted for affording 
stability to the trunk, ami for enabling the ])rodigious 
head to resist the force of the temjiest, being of singidar 
strength aiul iqiwards of a’ hundred feet in length, 'fhe 
hark of the trunk is thick, ami very smooth, 'flie leaves 
are (piinate, smooth, resembling in general form those 
of the horse-chesnut. Tin* flowers are white and verv 


beautiful, eighteen inches in circumference, d’he fruit, 
which hangs in a pendant manner, is a wooily gourd-like 
capsule with a downy surface, about nine inches in length 
and tour ill thickness, containing numerous ccUsin which 
brown kidney-shajicfl see^ls are embedded in a pulpy acid 
.substance, 'riie timber is soft and spongy, and we are 
not aware that it is used for any economical purpose. Jt 


is very easily perforated, so that, according to Itrucc, the 
bees in Abyssinia construct their nests within it, and the 
honey thus obtained, being Supposed to have acquireil a 
sujierior flavour, is esteemed in preference to any other. 
A more remarkable excavation 'is however made by the 
natives; diseased portions of the trunk are hollowed out 


and converted into tombs for the reccjition of the bodies 


* Bot. Mag. \ol. 1\. PI. -7JJ1 and 27U2, 
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of sufli individuals as, l)y the laws or customs of the 
country, are denied the usual rites of internient. The 
bodies thus suspended witliin the cavity, ami without any 
preparation or enibahnincnt, dry into well-preserved 
inummies. The juicy acid pulp of the fruit is eaten by the 
natives, and is considered beneficial in fevers and other 
tliseases on account of its coolinp; properties. It was 
analyzed by Vauepielin, and fouml to consist chiefly of a 
i^um, a saccharine matter, an amylaceous fecula, and 
malic acifl. A kind of condiment is ])repare<l froiYi the 
bark and leaves, wliich, being drietl and reduced to a line 
powder, is used in cookery as we ilo pepper and salt. 
The negroes call this powder lilio or It/lo, and believe 
that it tends to restrain inordinate perspiration. An ex¬ 
cellent soap is obtained by boiiing the leys of the ashes 
of the bark and injured fruit will) rancid palm-oil. 'fhe 
<luration of the baohab is not the least extraordinary |)art 
of‘ its history, and has given rise to much speculation. 
In it we unquestionably see the most ancient living speci¬ 
mens of vegetation. “ It is,” says the iiluslrioiis Hum¬ 
boldt, the oiliest organic luonumeiit of our planet 
and Adanson calculates that trees now alive have w^eather- 
ed the storms of five th.ousand years. If this he true the 
surface of the African continent can liave undergone hut 
trifling geological changes during that si)ace of time. The 
leaves of this great tree are deciduous, a fact mentioned 
by Bnice, who observes that the dry fruit hangs long 
after the le-avcs have disapjieared, and confirmed by Bow- 
tlich, who says they fall before the rainy season.’** 

In the family of Lc[}nminofi(F, several jdants occur of 
considerable interest. have alluded to the ahundauee 
of aeacia-trccs: of these there are various species besides 
the Acacia vera. One is meiiticiied by Burckhardl uu- 
iler the name of Sellam-trces, the wooil of which is va¬ 
lued for its great hardness. The Arabs use it for the 
shafts of their lances, and cut the thin branches into 
sticks of about the thickness cf the thumb, and three feel 
in length, the top of which‘’they bend in the tire while 
the wood is yet green, and, rubbing it frequently with 
grease, it acquires greate.’ weight and strength. Jllvery 
man carries in his hand such a’ stick, \\ hicli is called 
Sellame.” From the Acttcia vera (A. J^ilotiva of Dc- 
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lile) is obtained t];c well known ^nin-arabic of commerce, 
and its pods, as well as tluise of Cns,sin Sahnh', arc 
employed in Nnbia in the process of tanninp;. Jt is re- 
late«l by Burckliardt, that be found stunted trees of a kind 
of acacia j^rowiii”; on a saline,plain, in his route from 
Taka to Snakin, all of v/hicli bore a i)arasitic species 
of cactus, that completely eoveretl some of them like a 
net. Mere we also find tlie tamarind {^Tamurindn.s Jn- 
f/ird), the name of which is derived from the Arab 
Tamar-hendi, sijjinifyin”; fruit of India. The tamarind 
is a lar^e tree with an erect cylindrical trunk, ividtdy- 
spreading:; branches, and j)innated, brip;ht, nearly ever- 
e;r(‘e.i foiia.uje. The fruit is a pendulous pod like a 
bean, three? to five inches in Jeni^Lb, the coat of which is 
double; the outer one dry and brittle, the inner one 
mem})ranous. Between these cv>atsisth(; thick acid l»ulp 
v.'hich, after beiii^ boiled with siijirar, is imported from 
the Bast and West Indies. The very leaves and flowers 
are re[»oried by Delile to be acid. Mr Salt and his j)art\ 
(bund this iVuit a e;reat rcfrcslnnent while in Abyssinia. 
M. Melile informs ns. that larefe (juaiiLities of tamarind- 
fnnt are broue:Iit by caravans of negroes from Darl'nr 
to (’airo, in the form of small round cakes, picrcctl with 
a hole tiirough th«'ir centr*-, and weigliing from one t(^ 
four pounds. 'I’bis ]>reparation is liard, black, and very 
acid ; it is composed O’" the jailp of the fruit, with por¬ 
tions ol‘ tlu' pod itself, and r)ccasionally some of the seetis. 
A finer kind is also brought to ('airofrom the Bast In¬ 


dies, more esteemed as a preserve, but supposed to pos¬ 
sess inferior medicinal ]»ro[ierties.* About forty tons oi 
tamarind fruit are saitl to be annually imported into (heat 
Britain. Another beautiful leguminose plant is thus in¬ 
troduced to our notice •by Bruce:—“ This thorn, like 
many men we meet daily in HO(‘icty, has got itself into a 
degree of reputation and respect from the noxious (piali- 
ties and ]) 0 wcr of doing ill which it possesses, and the 
constant exci-tion of these powers.” Such is the charac¬ 
ter of the katitufla {rtcrmlolriutn larerarift, Br.). It is a 
husliy shrub, six or eight feet^liigh, well furnished ivitli 
thorns, and clothcfl wijii olegaTilly tw’^ice_]>innate<l leaves. 
In some parts of Abyssinia it is very abundant, and 
where it grows thicUy is a sufficient impediment to 


* Delilc*, ill Ciiilliiiiul, Voy. 
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the march of a royal army. The common soldier, 
who is protected hy the skins of animals, is alone in¬ 
different to the thorns of this plant. The orflinary cot¬ 
ton cloths of the country, tlumgh some of them are as 
thick as a blanket, are no defence ; for the thorns bury 
themselves in its suhstance, and are with the f^reatest 
difficidty disengaji;cd. When the king, thcrtdbre, com¬ 
mences any warlike expedition, the clearing of the grouiul 
from this shrub becomes of ]>i’imary im})ortance ; and one 
of tile first proclamations runs, according to the traveller 
above mentioned, in tbc following pithy style:—“ (’ut 
down the kantuffa in the four quarters of the world, for 
I do not know where I am going.” A very handsome 
tree in the southern and south-western parts of Abys¬ 
sinia, called Kuara {^Erifthrina Iridica), is highly inte¬ 
resting from a cireumstaiiee connected with it, recorded 
by llniee. He observes, that it is abunriant in tlie pro¬ 
vince of Kuara, of which it hears the name, in all Fazo- 
glo, Nuba, arul (luh.a, and the countries where there is 
gokl. 'fhe flower is of the colour of fine red coral. 'J’he 
fruit is a })od, and the seeds small re»l beans, rnarkeil 
with a black s]>ot. These beans are affirmed hy llruce to 
have been used in the earliest ages hy the Shangalla as 
a weight for golil ; and as the native name for the bean is 
Carats he concludes that the modern expression in regard 
to gold and iirecions stones, of so many carats fine, or 
weight, originated in the gold-country of'Africa.'*' A 
remarkable coincidence occurs in another derivation of 
the word carat, yornc have supposed it to come from 
x.ioaTtov^ in Latin nilifiiifiy tlie earoh-bean, because the 
carat used in weighing diamonds and other gems is four 
grains, ami the caroh-hean, or seetl of the caroh-tree 
{Cerato7iia sUiqua)^ is about tht>weight of four grains ol‘ 
wheat. 

In the family Artncayperc wo observe the sycomore- 
tree {Eicns Syvomorns'). ^'his is the true sycomore, a 
large evergreen tree, with a trunk,several feet in diame¬ 
ter, producing a fruit which 'rwjcmbJes the common fig. 
ft grows, according to Norden, to the size of tlie beech. 
Ill some i»arts of the inountains. esiiecially on 'Faran- 
ta, the liazorta feed their flocks on tlie foliage, the 
succulent nature of the wood euahlirig them to cut down 


* Bruce’s 'fiau-'ls, Ap|>. p. IJO. 8\o ed. 
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tile branches with great ease. 15y tliis custom botli Mr 
liruce and Mr Salt found the forests dejirived of much 
of their shade and beauty. "J’he tigs arc produced in 
clusters on tin; main stem and branches ; they are smaller 
than the common kiml, sweet and delicate according to 
some authors, but too insijiidly luscious in the opinion i)f 
others. In JOgypt, the [leople for the greater }>art live 
‘upon its fruit; and think themselves well regaled when 
they have a i)iec(i of bread, a eoujile of sycomore-figs, and 
a pitcher filled with water from tlu^ Nile.”* lini(;e men¬ 
tions the singular fact, that, according to tradition, all the 
mummy-chests which have been foiintl fiom former ages 
were made of sycomore, ami that all those now fouiul are 
constructed of the same material. 'I'lie name of this tree 
has been apjdied very erroneously to the greater llritish 
maple {Acor f/senflo-P/fi/nntf.'f). 

'rile kohpiall belongs to the family of tile lAijtUor- 
h'nin>(L' ; it is also iiianifestly a species of b'uph<trhui, and 
is referred, by botanists, to K. an tiff unrum. \V'hen young 
the viuile plant consists of a succulent green column re- 
sendiling a raaiuis, live or six inches in diameter, ami of 
•^>ie same thickness from the bottom to the top, fluted 
and angled, the angles beautifully scalloped. hVom the 
summit of this column, which is at first lik<‘ an aloe in 
substance, but afterwards hard and woody, the branches 
arise, succulent and juigular like the young plant, and 
like it never producing leaves. In this manner an extra- 
orflinary tree is formed, which attains the height of nearly 
forty feet. Flowers of a golden colour are jmt forth at the 
ends of the branelies, and are succeeded by a deep crimson 
triangular fruit. In such prodigious abundance was this 
tree ohservx'd on 'faranta, wlicii that mountain was visited 
fiy Hriice, ami so thicklytlid the individuals stand together, 
that tile coloured fruit made them ajipear to be covered 
with a veil of the most vivid crimson. Like other Euphor¬ 
bias, the kohpiall possesses very acrid properties, and 
exudes a copious milky fluid when wounded, "^rwo of 
the finest branches of a flmirishing tree, divided by llruet, 
ponreil out a quantity that lig estimated at the least to 
iie four English gallonand l^hich was so caustic as to 
excoriate the fingers as if scalded with boiling water, and 
to leave an indelible stain on the sabre with which they 
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were; cut. In decay, the brandies wither and beceme 
fille<l with a pungent jiowdcr. Jirucc? again met with 
this plant at tlie source of tlie Nile, but much degenerat¬ 
ed in size and appearance. 'I’he Abyssinians prepare 
hides for tanning by means of its acriil juice, wliich is 
effectual in removing the hair.* 

A very beautifid tree of Abyssinia, called cusso (7/«- 
gevia Ahgsfiiniva'), and belonging to the family Mdia~ 
vc(V ? is considered a siiecilie in cases of Avorms,—a ma¬ 
lady to wliich, it seems, the natives of that country are 
peculiarly subject. 'I'lie tree is about twenty feet hiirh, 
WTtb a cro()l;c(i trunk, and clotb(;d Avitb jiinnated leaves 
of a jileasant opaque green col< iir. It is (lianted always 
near churches, among the ce(iars A'diicb surround them, 
for the use cf the town or village.”t It is iinligenous to 
the high country ; and Bruce, in remarking that lie never 
saAV it in the Kolia, nor in Arabia, nor in any other part 
of Asia or Africa, considers it “ an instance of the wis¬ 
dom of Providence, that it does not extend beyond the* 
limits of the disease of which it was intended to be the 
nieilicine or cure!”[}; Phe same author, in the fourth 
yage from the quotation we havo given, has favoured us 
with a most amusing specimen of logical deduction ; he 
is speaking of tlie rc]>resentatioii of the cusso in his 
work:—“ As tiie figure^of* this plant is true and exact 
beyond all manner of exception, I cannot hut think it 
may be found in latitudes 1 or 12- north, in the AVesl 
IiKhcs or America—tluis not only making the existence 
of the ])lant in those comilrics depend upon the fidelity 
of his drawing, hut duinoiisiiing in anticipation liis exam¬ 
ple of the wisdom of Providence as exhibited in confining 
the plant to Abyssinia. 

'i’he next vegetable production whicli falls under par- 
licular notice is the balessan, halm, or halsaiii of jVlecca 
{linlKfinHJtlmdron OpohaLsarntwi)^ belonging to th.c family 
JhirscravefP. It is a native; of the eastern coast of Abys¬ 
sinia, especially at Azab, and as far as the strait of Bah 
el Alaiuleb. Bruce says, it 'isoa small tree above four¬ 
teen feel high, Avitli scraggy branches and flattened top, 
like those wdiieli arc exposed to the seaside blasts; the 
ajipearance is consequently stunted, and the leaves are 


* Bruce’s Travels, App. Kxo ojI. p. ill. 
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besides small and few. lie snjiposes that it was trans¬ 
planted to Arabia, and there enltivated at a very early 
perical. I’his was tlie linlsttmuim Jnda'icum, or Jialm of 
Gilead of antiquity and of the Sacred Writinj^s, ii heinji; 
supposed at one time to be produced only^ in Jiuhca. It 
seems, however^ to have (.lisappeared from that country, 
and the supply to have proceeded from Arabia. ]\fany 
fables are <"ounected with it. 'facitus says, that I lie trtn* 
was so averse from iron that it trembled w!>cn a knife 
was laid near it, and it was thought the incision should 
he made with an instrument ol ivory, e;!ass, or stone.' 
llruce was told by Sidi Ali 'raraboloussi tliat “ tiu' ])lant 
was no part of the creation of ilod in the six days, but 
that in tlie last of three very bloody battles wliich IMa- 
hoiiiet fought with the noble Arabs of Harb, and his 
kinsmen the lieiii Korcisli, tlien pagans, at llerler Hu- 
iiein, Mahomet prayerl to (!lod, and a grove ol* balsam- 
trees grew np from ihe blood of the slain iqam tiie held 
of battle; at'd that with the balsam wliicii flowed from 
them be touched the wounds even oi' those tliat were 
dead, and all those predeshnated to bi‘ good Mussulmans 
afterwards immedialely eanie to life.” An e(jually iiiar- 
velJous legend is the Araliic fable resj>ecting K1 M ali, 
a s'inub or tree not unlike our bawlborn in form and 
flower. Trom the wood of this tree they believe that 
Moses' rod was made vhen lie sweetened the waters of 


Marali ; and they say also, that by means of a ro«l oi tiu- 
same wood, Kaleb I bn el Waalul, the great lieslroyer of 
(Jhristians, sweetened the ivaters at Mi AVah,—the Oasis 
Parva of the ancients,—which were once bittt'r, and that 


he bestowed njioii the place the name borne by the vuin- 
der-working plant. 'J’o return to the balsam-tree : the 
mode of obtaining it rcmJfins lo be describe(I. 'J’bis, ac¬ 
cording to Hrucc, is done by making incisions in the 
trunk at a ]jartieular season of the year, and receiving 
the fluid that issues from the wounds into small earthen 


bottles, the produce of every day being colhicted and 
poured into a larger bottle,•wliich is kejit closely corked. 
When first obtained, it is, says Ifruce, “ of a light yellow 
colour, apparently turhid^iii whidi there is a wliitish cast, 
which 1 apprehend arises from the globules of air that 
pervatle tlie whole of it in its first state of fermentation ; 
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it then a]»pears very upon shaking. As it settles 

and cools it turns clear and loses that inilkincss wliich it 


first ha<l. It has then the colour of honey, and appears 
more fixed and heavy. ^J’he smell at first is violent and 
strongly pungent, giving a sensation to the brain like to 
that of volatile salts when rashly drawn up hy an incau¬ 
tious person. This lasts in })roportiou to its freshness; 
For being neglected, and the bottle uncorked, it quickly 


loses this quality, as it probably will at last by age, what¬ 
ever care is taken of it.^’* '^I’he natives of the llast use 


it medicinally in complaints of the stomach and bowels, 
as well as a preservative against tlie plague ; but its chief 
value in the eyes of Oriental ladies lies in its virtue as a 
eosinetic,—although, as in the ease of most other cosme¬ 
tics, its effects are pundy imaginary. Lady Mary ATort- 
ley Montague ascertained that it was in retjuest by the 
la<lies of the seraglio at (^onsbuitiiiople ; but having tried 
it on her ow!i person found it exceedingly irritating to 
the skin. Much of the virtue attributed to it depends on 
the costliness of the material. 


Among the Xfiiithojcylerr we observe an Abyssinian 
shrub dedicated to the traveller we have so often referred 


to. It is the lirnma anthhjscntvrim of botanists, the 
'Wooginoos of the aborigines. Jlruce describes it as 
growing in the greater part of Abyssinia, (!S[»ecially in 
the valleys of the low country. In Rus el I'V'el it is found 
abundantly, and is regarded as a specific in cases of <ly- 
sentery, a disease which prevails there continually, 'fhe 
root is the part einployeil, and Bruce himself' was restored 
to health by its use. The plant has recently been found 
to contain a poisonous principle less powerful, but simi¬ 
lar in its effects to strychnia, which has received the 
name of Brucia.t “ 


'J'he coffee-tree {Coffea Arahiva), belonging to the 
family calletl Cinrhoiiacere, is one of the indigcnious plants 
of Abyssinia, as well as of Arabia. It is an evergreen 
tree or rather shrub, fifteen or twenty feet in height, 
with an erect slender trunk •and long flexible branches. 
The white flower reseml^les that f>f the common Jasmine, 
ami the fruit is like a sfiialJ red, cherry, enclosing within 
a soft }Julp the two oval seeds familiar to every one as 
the coffee of commerce. At what period the u'^e of cof- 
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fee was adopted as an article of <liet avo have no informa¬ 
tion. On tlie aatlvority of an Arabian manuscript, for¬ 
merly in the library of the King ol' France, and noAV dc- 
)>ositcdin the Hibliolheque Rationale, Megaleddin, mufti 
of Aden ill Arabia, liad met with it in Persia, ami on his 
return having continuetl to use theintusion, induced many 
others to follow Ins examjile. The beverage soon became 
popular in Aden, and rapiflly extended to ^lecea, Medina, 
and the other cities of Arabia bVlix."^ Cottee was inlro- 


duced attrrand ('airo by dervises from Yemen resident in 
that city ,*‘1- Avlien it was lurn'cver opposed on religious 
groumls, from tbo ]»ersuasion that it had an ineliriating 
quality; and in Abdallali Ibraliiin having denounc¬ 

ed it in a sennoii, a violent (ominotion was produced, 
and the parties came to blows. \ 'pon this, says a writer 


in Rees’ (^ycio[>:cdia, tlie Slieik KIbelet, commander ol 
the city, assembled the doctors, and, after giving a piu- 
tient hearing to their tedious harangues, treated them 
all with eotlee, first selling the exauqile by drinking 
it himself, and tlicn dismissed die assembly without 
uttering another word. I5y this prudent comluct the 
public peace was restored ; and coffee continued to be 
drunk at Grand t'airo without liirtbcr molestation. Al 


(’onstaiitinople it bad also to encounter religious op¬ 
position. The ilervises li.id the sagacity to discover, 
that eolPee, when roasted, becomes a kind of coal; they 
therefore ilcelaimed against it with fury, coal being 
one of the substances which tlicir projihet declared not 
intended by (iod for human food. ’J’lie multi was of 
their ])artyj and the coH‘ce-hoiises were soon sliut u]». 
A riiori' sensible innl’ti succeeded, ivlio assured the faith¬ 
ful, that roasted coffee is not coal, and they were again 
opeiie<l.;j! t’offee exjier^'iiced political persecution like- 
wise ill Constantinojile, from the jealousy of the govern¬ 
ment, which looked upon the coffee-houses as little better 
than nurseries of sedition. It soon however triumphefl 
over every obstacle, and being taxed, produced a con¬ 
siderable revenue. Public beers arc apjiointed to in¬ 
spect it and prepare it; and it is said, that a refusal to 
.supply a Avife with coffei’ is ofV^ of the Ic'l^al grounds of 
divorce in ’furkey. C'cfftee Avas brought into notice in tht- 
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west of Europe in the sevciiUxiiitli century. Tlie first cof¬ 
fee-house in London was o]iene(l iiiGeoroo Yard, Lombard 


Street,in by I’asoua. afTreek servant of Daniel Ed¬ 


wards a Turkisli inerc!Kint,and the lunnhcr soon increased. 


In 167.b (diaries IT. attempted to suppress them as jilaces 
of resort (langerous tf> govcrninent, but without effect; 
and in IfiSK it was supposed that there were as many of 
these bouses of entertainment in Ijondon as in Grand 


Gairo, besides those to be met with in the prjnci])al towns 
throu'^hout the country. The coftee-trec liejjfins to pro- 
iluce frnit in its second year, and yields, accor<lin| 2 ; to its 
age aiul si/e, from one to four or five pouiuls. It is 
cultivated in the East and West Inflics, ami has become 


of vast importance in the commercial world, d’he quan¬ 
tity annua!!y consumcfl in Europe alone is now probably 
not far short of two hundred millions of pounds. In 
Abyssinia its value is said to have been known from time 
hninemorial. ddie (ialla, m'Iio have frefiuentJy to cross 
uncultivated deserts, earry with them small bails, made up 
of pounded collee and butter, and upon this food, in jire- 
ference to bread or flesh, they perform long journeys. 

'riu; next plant we have selected for a bnef notice in 
tills place is the wansey (^Cordiu AIn/-sxiiiiea), lieJonging 
to tJie dardiacfup. Tlic wansey is an ornamental tree 
about twenty feet in height, and for some unknown 
reason has divine honours jiaid to it by the seven nations 
of the Galla. It is common in Abyssinia, and planted 
in all the towns. The flowering season is immediately 
after the periodical rains, when the pretty wdiite blos¬ 
soms expand so suddenly as to change the .asiiect of the 
country. JJruce indeerl says it blossoms the first 
day the rains cease ; and that exactly on the first of Sep- 
teuihcr, for three years together, in a night’s time it w’^as 
ceverpti wdtli such a multitude of floivers that (ioiular 


ami the neighbouring towuis appeared as if overspread 
ivitb ruvr-fallcn snow. M’hen called upon to choose a 
Iving, the representatives of thefialla nations meet under 
the shade of this tree, and tl^e individual on whom the 
choice falls is crownied with a criaplet of wansey, and has 
a sceptre of tbo^uood put ^nto his haml, w’hich is called 
Unco : this sceptre is carried b;dbrc iiini like a mace 
wherever he goes, and is inseparable from royalty the 
general meetings of the nations, 

A very remarkable plant is })oth described and figured 
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by liruce umler the name of enscto, Imt in sneli a vaj:::ue 
and unsatisfactory mannerj that it is impossible to make 
oat its botanical relations. Jt lias been conjectured to be 
a kind of banana ( Muffu) ; but ibis is exceedingly doubt¬ 
ful, and we are niilicr inciine<l to ihiuk that it will jirove 
to be a new genus, and tlie type oi’ a new natural family 
of jdaiUs. I’beeiivsetc is of frequent occurrence in A])ys- 
sinia, especially in the moist and warm parts of the coun¬ 
try, but abounds ‘Mn dial part of Afaitsha and CJoutto 
west ol‘llie Nile, where there arc large plantations of it, 
and il tliere, almost exclusive o^’any thing else, forms the 
food of the (lalla irdiabiting that pro\ince.” Hnice in ins 
desc/i .’.;ion gives es no dutafor judging of the size of the 
taisete ; hut he s[»eaks of the stem heii'.g escLilent for se¬ 
veral ft;t’t in lieight. 'J'iic wliole plant is herlriceous ; 
the leaves are sessile, numerous, somewhat resembling 
tiiose ol* t!ie bana^ia, or some large species of and 

coiiimencing at tlie very base, where they are tlie largest, 
become smaller by degr{‘e« till tiiev reaclt the iiifioi-es- 
cence. The fruit is borne on the upper f)art of the stem, 
ol‘ a conical form, an incli and a lialf in IcJigth, and ai)()iit 
an inch in dkimeter, “ in colour and consistence resem¬ 
bling a rotten apricot,’' containing a “ stone lialf an inch 
long, of t!ie sliape of a bean.” Above tiie ]>art tiiat ]n’o- 
duees the fraetiiicalion, the stalk begins to be curved 
downwards, and is thickly set with small leaves 

in tlie midst of which it tei minates tiic Hover in the form 
of the artichoke.” No one can have a correct idea of the 
plant from such a descri^ition. 'i’be fruit is not eatable, 
but the body ol' tlie plant, acconling to Jlrucc, is to be 
preferred to all vegetaliles, and wlieii lioiled lias tlie 
taste of tlie best new wheat-bread not jandectly beJeed. 
TJie individual plant rep^esee.ted in the Appendix to bis 
Travels was ten years old. ^\’ben you make use of tlie 

m V • 

ensete lor eating, you cut it,” says hruce, “ immediately 
above the small detached roots, and perlumsa foot or two 
liiglier, as tlie plant is of age. A’on stri]> the e:reen from 
the upper jiart till it bcconiys wdiite; wlieii sol't, like a 
turnip weii boiled, if eaten witli milk or butter, it is the 
best of all food, wholesome, liVurisliing,'inrl easily di¬ 
gested.”* ‘ 

The (loum-tree {Cncifcm Thchaica), one of the J\iL 
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imv, is a remarkable tree, between thirty and forty feet 
in height, the trunk of whieh exhibits a deviation rarely 
met with among palms, in being repeatedly branched in 
a diehotomons mariner. A tiift of numerous leaves 
crowns the summit of each division of the trunk, six feet 
long and tliree feet broad, supported on tbotstalks, plait¬ 
ed, spreading like a fan, and split into radiating segments. 
The flowers arc' produc-ed on a branched recc[»lacie, call¬ 
ed in botanical language a spaclix, the whole being en¬ 
closed in a shc^ath or s^iatha, through the side of wliich 
it bursts when the flowers arc about to expand. 'J^he 
fruit is o\al, and sus])ende(l in grape-like clusters. 'Phe 
doum-tree is of great value to the inhabitants of the 
countries where it grows, as it often takes the place of 
the date-palm, and sup])lies them with food and various 
useful articles; besides, wdierever it Cvstablishes itself in 
the desert, \arious shmbs and plants gradually rear their 
heads under its shade, and in ])rocess of time render the 
burning sand fit for cultivation. 'I’bc fruit is about tlie 
size of a large walnut, and contains a pidy>,tbe flavour of 
■which is compared both by Poirot and Captain Lyon to 
gingerbread. A sherbet is [irejrared from it n'semhling 
that made with the pods ol' the earoh-trec. Of the hard 
kernels heads are turned snseeptihle of a beautiful polish- 
■'riu' natives manufacture baskets from the leaves, of sur¬ 
prising ueatness aiul beauty, as well as vessels for con¬ 
taining water. Biirckhardt also mentions that he saw an 
eru'ampment at Athara, consisting of tents formed of 
mats made of the leaves of the doum-tree. 

Several (rraminerr, natives of Nubia and Abyssinia, are 
cultivateil for food. One of these is the dliourra {Sortj- 
hum the stalks of wliieb, accorfliiig to Ikirck- 

bardt, often rise to the height of sixteen or even twenty 
feet. ^ In Upper Egypt it is much inferior in size. The 
grain is much esteemed. That grown in Taka is of so 
fine a quality as to he nearly e(jual to wheat. It is diffi¬ 
cult to say whether dhourra is a name confined to a par¬ 
ticular kind {)f grain in Afric«. ^ It is certainly afiplied to 
the Sorghum rulgurv, which is the JTolcus JJnrm of 
For.skahl, the'If. Sorgho*m, L. and H. ruheua, \Tilld. 
The maize is called dhourra-ky>.an. Another grain in 
common use throughout y\byssiiiia is the n. iV {Poo Ahys~ 
siniru^j a kind of grass yiosscssing little beauty, the seeds 
of which produce exceUetit flour. Wheaten-flour i-. used 
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by individuals <4’ rank, but the common l)read of the 
eouTitry is made from the teff. bVom this l)read, wlien 
fermented witii water till th(? mixture acquires an acijl 
taste, is j)repared a kind of beer in ‘>;eneral recpicst by the 
Abyssiniaiis. In addition to the above, Bruce mentions 
a j:;ij 2 :atitic wiki oat, of frequent occurrence, haviiiij; stalks 
at least eight feet long. It is sometimes so tall as to con¬ 
ceal both a horse and his ri<ler. In cases of emergency, 
the ])eople make huts of them like bee-hives. The sol¬ 
diers, who carry no tents, make them very speedily for 
themsi'lves of these oats, tin; straw of which is as thick 
as tj)e little linger, 'fhe grain is not valued, but the taste 
is good, and Jiruce often made the meal into cakes in re¬ 
membrance of Scotland, lie is of opinion that tins is 
the common oat in its original state, and that it has de¬ 
generated in a Buropeail climate. 

The j)lant to which we mean to devote the n'ln.'under 
of our limited space, L not the least interesting one in the 
Egy|)tian iind Abyssinian floras,—tJie pa]»yriis of tlii'an¬ 
cients. riiis celebrated vegetable, the P/tpt/i’UJi 

of botanists, is a graceful marsh plant twelve or fifteen 
feet in Inuglit. 'Phe roots crec}) extensively and throw- 
up numerous stems, sheathed at the base by a few sword- 
sliaped leaves, and terminated wdlh large and elegant 
umbels of flowers. Bruce obtained specimens from the 
lakes Tzana and Gooden'o in Abyssinia. The pa])cr of 
antiquity was prepared from the inner portion of the 
stem; and. on the authority ol’ IMiny, tlie best and most 
beautiliil paper w^as made out of the very heart of‘ the 
substance of the stem, and was composed of three layers, 
aAangeil in parallel and transverse rinvs and subinitteil 
to/heavy pressure. A kind of size seems also to have 
l^een used, which glucd*the parts together and rendered 
the spongy texture litter for the reception of wiiting. 
To he ol' good (piality this paper w’as required to he line, 
compact, white, and smooth. Several coarser kinds were 
made. It would appear from the same author, that the 
Egyptians formerly appli«(f the plant to many purposes. 

The inhabitants of k'-gypt i|o use tln^oot instead of 
wood, not for fuel onl)\ but al?o to makeuiereof sundry 
vessels and uteu&ils iir an house. The very hodie and 
pole of the juipyr itselfc servetli very well to tw’ist and 
weave therewith little boats, and the rinds thereof bo 
good to make saile-clothes, curtains, mats, and coverlets, 
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clothes also for liaBp;ings. and ropes. «Nay_, tliey use to 
chew and eat it both raw anrl sodden : but they swallow 
the juice only down the throat and spit out the grosse 
substance.”* As for the flower it served no other pur¬ 
pose than for chaplets to adorn the images of the gods.” 
At one lime the papynis was in general request not only 
in Kgypt hut in otlicr countries. Under the 1‘tolemies 
the books of the great Alexandrian library were cojiied 
on this paper ; but when lOumencs, king of rergaiiius, 
began to establish a rival library, a mean jealousy con., 
trolled the diiisemination of knowledge and ftn-bade the 
exjiortation of iiaj)yrus, l^arehment came into mort' 
general use soon afterwards, and is said to have derived 
its Latin name pcnjammim from the city of Fergamus, 
where it was substituted for the ]3apyrus, which w'as no 
longer to be obtained.t 

* Pliny, iMNik IH, 11. Holland's'J'rsinslutioii. 

+ Vid. Vo.ssii Jityuiologicou in voce Perganicnea. 
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